=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 1 Apr 1996 07:34:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      computers and writing conference
 
Would someone tell me how to register for the Computers and Writing
conference to be held in Logan in May?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 1 Apr 1996 07:44:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Buckley amendment
X-To:         "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <315C292B@smtp.quinnipiac.edu>
 
Mary,
 
We've been told (and rightly, I think) to tell parents that student
grades _are_ student grades, and we can only give them to the
students.  Period.  If a student wants to discuss his or her
grades with mom and/or dad, that's his or her decision, and we
shouldn't be in the middle of such a discussion.  Hope this helps.
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 1 Apr 1996 09:55:51 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      buckley amendment
 
Mary -- and others.  Here at Oklahoma State we have a provision for a student o
r parent to file a form indicating that the student is financially dependent on
 the parent, and thus the parent is entitled to information.  But it is rarely
used.  When parents call, I try to discuss the law forthrightly with them.  I a
cknowledge that they are caring, concerned parents (most of them are), and I ex
plain that I may not discuss the student without the student's permission.  I a
sk TAs and adjunct faculty members to do the same and/or to refer the parents t
o me.  In practice, it is often possible to talk with the parent without divulg
ing any buckley-protected information (how grades are calculated, attendance po
licies, etc.).  Then I try to suggest that the parent really needs to be talkin
g with the student and that I will be glad to talk with both of them.  Too ofte
n, parents who are upset do not have complete information (possibly the student
 is not telling the whole story).  If your administration takes Buckley serious
ly, you should probably follow their policy carefully.  Going out on your own
can create legal problems for you and for your college (which might translate
into administrative/personnel problems for you.)  Perhaps you could invite
a dean or VP to talk with your faculty about Buckley, to be sure everyone under
stands it.  That would give teachers a chance to express their concerns about
their situation.
Richard Batteiger, Director of Composition
Oklahoma State University
batteig@vm1.ucc.okstate.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 1 Apr 1996 09:25:37 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: program outcome statements
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.960324095055.545272532A-100000@JHUVMS.HCF.JHU.EDU> from "Linda Ziff" at Mar 24,
              96 10:06:05 am
 
Linda, our attempt to get something together at CCCC in Milwaukee came to
very little: everyone was too busy to focus, I think.  Though maybe the
Friday group got more done than the non-appearing Saturday one.  I still
think your question deserves a full discussion, through sessions or
workshops.  With deadlines so near, we all need to know who, if anyone,
is actually preparing a session of some sort for WPA this summer or for
CCCC next year on this issue. Anyone?  --Ed White
>
> Ed White: Do we or does anyone have guidelines for distinguishing between
> comp 1, 2, and advanced?  We list all three, teach all three, making our own
> house rules, but I'd be curious to know if there is something more
> concrete than intuition, and less painful than checklists.  Or is it like
> flying first class, club class, and steerage, where you start with decent
> accommodations, space, food, comfort, and gradually lop off as you go
> down the line?  In all seriousness, does such division start with the
> very best writers or with the very worst? I can see virtues to both, but
> would like to know if there are guidelines that relate the three.
>
> Linda Ziff, Director
> Practical Composition Program, Johns Hopkins
> linziff@jhubmv.hcf.jhu.edu
> voice:(410)516-7545
>
> On Wed, 13 Mar 1996, Edward White wrote:
>
> > This is a particularly important topic for anyone involved with giving
> > credit for comp by exam--including those responsible for CLEP and AP at
> > the national level.  I don't think we have attended much as a profession
> > to this matter, which may be why we often see those exams (and our own)
> > as not really credible.  Is it an impossible dream to imagine this group
> > coming out with at least a draft set of objectives that might really work
> > and be usable, for instance, distinguishing comp 1 from comp 2 or from
> > "advanced" comp?  We may not have professional consensus on this, though,
> > or even consensus that we SHOULD have consensus.
> >         How would we go about trying?  Chuck, is this a matter for WPA (the
> > org) to play with?  --Ed White
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 1 Apr 1996 14:35:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: program outcome statements
X-To:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
Ed,
        Kim Ballard, Bill Condon, and Mark Wiley all have stated that
they would like to take a stab at doing a proposal.  If interest has died
that fast, I'd like to know since my long distance travel plan is due for
96-97 and the POS issue was really the only reason I was planning to attend
the Phoenix Cs.  Has this issue, indeed, died?
 
    m m m m m  ccccccc  ggggggg   Chet Pryor, Professor & Testing Coordinator
    m   m   m  c        g           Department of English
    m   m   m  c        g   ggg       Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
    m   m   m  c        g     g         20200 Observation Drive
    m   m   m  ccccccc  ggggggg           Germantown, Maryland 20876, USA
                                            (301)353-7765 FAX(301)353-7752
http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50/mchome.htm      cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 1 Apr 1996 14:50:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: computers and writing conference
 
Allene (& anyone else interested in Computers & Writing):
 
The URL for info about the online and onsite conferences is
 
http://www.hu.mtu.edu/cwc96usu/cwc96.htm
 
--Eric Crump
 
>Would someone tell me how to register for the Computers and Writing
>conference to be held in Logan in May?
>
>Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
>Boise State University
>Boise, ID 83706
>(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 1 Apr 1996 14:59:07 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960318162622.31987D-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
PLEASE NOTE--AND POST TO OTHER LISTS
 
 
A lot of WPAers expressed interest in attending the WPA Summer Conference
in lovely Miami of Ohio August 1-4, but they said that their
responsibilities at CCCC got in the way of doing a proposal.
 
I am thus extending the proposal deadline to mid-April.  I hope this will
give everyone an opportunity to put together a proposal.
 
In my view, the WPA conference is the most satisfying experience of the
year:  focused talk about WPA issues, small, lots of great one-on-one
interaction, a terrific group of people, smart presentations.  I always
come away with lots of new ideas and possibilities.
 
Please mail or email your proposals to me.  My email address is:
        cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
Thanks.  I hope to see you there.
 
P.S.  Featured speakers include:  Andrea Lunsford, Keith Gilyard, David
Schwalm, Kathleen Yancey--and I may well be giving my last public
rendition of the famous "Virginia Woolf" paper.  We are also planning to
have a book exhibit area with national publishers represented.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 1 Apr 1996 15:13:10 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Outcomes Statement
 
First, I'd like to apologize.  I said I would be there; I wanted to be
there; I got the time mixed up (yes, in spite of someone having told me
at the WPA breakfast).  I should always write things down in my
calendar.  I most regret not meeting many of you face to face.
 
That said, I would still like to help with the outcomes statement in any
way I can.  I don't know yet if I will be able to go to the WPA Conference
(although I should know in a week or two) and I am planning on going to
Phoenix next year.  If anyone is going to do more with this in the
meantime, however, I'd like to help.  Please let me know.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 1 Apr 1996 14:34:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      computer writing conference
 
From:   IN%"COMPUTERWRITINGCONFERENCE@writectr.usu.edu"  1-APR-1996 08:49:57.00
To:     IN%"COMPUTERWRITINGCONFERENCE@WRITECTR.USU.EDU", IN%"FAHULT@cc.usu.edu"
CC:
Subj:   RE: register
 
Return-path: <COMPUTERWRITINGCONFERENCE@writectr.usu.edu>
Received: from sticky.usu.edu by cc.usu.edu (PMDF V5.0-5 #11556)
 id <01I30S5NNJVGC1GPXG@cc.usu.edu> for FAHULT@cc.usu.edu; Mon,
 01 Apr 1996 08:49:44 -0600 (MDT)
Received: from writectr.usu.edu by sticky.usu.edu;
 (5.65/1.1.8.2/27Feb95-0405PM) id AA07967; Mon, 01 Apr 1996 08:53:44 -0700
Received: from EDU-USU-WRITECTR/SpoolDir by writectr.usu.edu (Mercury 1.13)
 ; Mon, 01 Apr 1996 08:49:24 -0700 (MST)
Received: from SpoolDir by EDU-USU-WRITECTR (Mercury 1.13); Mon,
 01 Apr 1996 08:49:11 -0700 (MST)
Date: Mon, 01 Apr 1996 08:49:04 -0700 (MST)
From: COMPUTERWRITINGCONFERENCE@writectr.usu.edu
Subject: Re: register
To: COMPUTERWRITINGCONFERENCE@WRITECTR.USU.EDU, FAHULT@cc.usu.edu
Message-id: <160B9655A@writectr.usu.edu>
X-Mailer: Pegasus Mail/Windows (v1.21)
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
Priority: normal
X-Real-Sender: FAHULT
 
Allene & others:  You can obtain registration info for the Computers & writing
conference by sending e-mail to the following address:
computerwritingconference@writectr.usu.edu
 
Or you can look at the conference web site, which includes the
complete conference agenda plus registration materials :
 
www.hu.mtu.edu/cwc96usu/cwc96
 
Christine Hult
Professor Christine Hult
CWC96 Program Chair
Utah State University
Logan, UT  84322-3200
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 1 Apr 1996 16:12:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: computers and writing conference
 
Thanks, Eric, for providing the URL for the conference web site.  If
anyone on this list is on other lists, please pass the information about
the web site along.  It now contains a complete agenda for the conference--
with all the sessions, speakers, socials, etc. etc.  Check it out!  CH
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 07:30:30 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kim Ballard <ballardk@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Outcomes Proposal Plans
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960401150631.19406A-100000@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu>;
              from "Patricia La Coste" at Apr 1, 96 3:13 pm
 
Sorry to report on the CCCC progress so late.  I was driving to
Milwaukee (nice breweries!) when the WPA Breakfast took place and
driving home when the Sat get-together on outcomes happened. Sometimes
you're at the mercy of others' schedules.
 
Anyway, I was part of a very productive chat on Friday, a chat
attended by a number of folks, including Mark Wiley, Bill Condon,
Susan-Marie Harrington, a very articulate guy from New Mexico, a very
fast-typist who took notes on his laptop, two folks who were heavily
involved with developing outcomes for their training program, and
others. Sorry I forgot names; I wrote them down on my notes, which are
all resting happily at school.
 
In the quick chat we had a great number of ideas were raised, and, I
think, some of us committed ourselves and others to various proposing
tasks.  I believe I'm to propose to the WPA Conference a discussion
session that will help clarify, among other things, how folks would
like the workshop proposed for CCCC to pan out.  The "among other
things" will be the focus of the WPA session, but those specific ideas
are at school.
 
For the WPA proposal, I need two days.  Today, because of lousy
scheduling and many obligations, I'll be at school, literally, from
8:00 am until 10:00 pm.  I may get soem time Wed a.m., but I'll
probably be posting again--a proposal draft--on Thursday.  I'll
attach to the e-draft the names of folks I know want to participate in
the WPA session, and I'll add names as they're sent to me or the list
(may be easier to communicate off list, but maybe some folks want to
see who all is joining).
 
I'll be more coherent on Thursday, I promise.  I started this post
with my lst cup of coffee.  Oh, yea. I *think* Mark Wiley will be
proposing a roundtable at CCCC and that Bill Condon is going to write
up the workshop proposal.  I bet those guys will be posting soon . . .
although they may still be on that brewery tour . . .
 
P. S. I ate German food in Milwaukee, once at a table where Robert
Waggoner and Stephanie Powers had eaten in Jan. 1993.  Lots of red
cabbage. Good potatoe (I'm in Indian; we spell the Quayle way)
pancakes. Good struddle. Strong coffee.
 
--
Kim Ballard
Purdue University
ballardk@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 10:45:15 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
 
Charles, I want to register for the new WPA workshop.  Do these overlap?
Do I need to register for both?  (I really wnat to hear Gillyard!).  I know
I should contact Jeff Sommers for the workshop.  Do you have his e-mail?
 
I thought the CCCC new WPA workshop was the best I've attended.  Thanks for
a great day.
 
Valerie Balester
Director of Writing Programs
Texas A&M University
College Station, TX 77843-4227
(409) 845-3155
(409) 862-2292 FAX
v-balester@tamu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 13:14:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kate Latterell <katel@CRAFT.CAMP.CLARKSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
In-Reply-To:  <199604021645.KAA19721@tam2000.tamu.edu>
 
I want to add my thanks to Valerie's to Chuck, Sheryl Fontaine, Kristine
Hansen, and Judy Ann Pearce for putting together a wonderful
preconference workshop in Milwaukee.
 
Speaking as someone who cannot afford the expense of either the summer
worshop or the WPA conference, I really appreciate the effort this 4Cs
workshop makes to introduce graduate students and new WPAs to the larger
community of writing program adminstrators.
 
Kate Latterell
Michigan Tech (soon to be Texas Tech)
katel@craft.camp.clarkson.edu
 
On Tue, 2 Apr 1996, Valerie Balester wrote:
 
> Charles, I want to register for the new WPA workshop.  Do these overlap?
> Do I need to register for both?  (I really wnat to hear Gillyard!).  I know
> I should contact Jeff Sommers for the workshop.  Do you have his e-mail?
>
> I thought the CCCC new WPA workshop was the best I've attended.  Thanks for
> a great day.
>
> Valerie Balester
> Director of Writing Programs
> Texas A&M University
> College Station, TX 77843-4227
> (409) 845-3155
> (409) 862-2292 FAX
> v-balester@tamu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 12:10:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         GERRI@DT3.DT.UH.EDU
Subject:      How do I join?
 
Dear folks,
 
Could you send instructions on how to join the LISTSERV for the WPA
bulletin board?
Thanks.
 
GERRI@dt3.dt.uh.edu
 
Your,
Gerri McNenny
University of Houston-Downton
w
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 10:25:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: program outcome statements
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.960401142554.25893A-100000@DGS>
 
To Chet, Ed, and interested others:
 
Bill Condon and several of us did meet on Friday at 4Cs.  (Ed: I did find
them after all!)  Bill is taking the lead on this and wil propose an all
day workshop as well as something for the WPA conference this summer.
 
Am I right, Bill, Kim, others attending our meeting?
 
Mark Wiley
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 10:44:32 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sherrie Gradin <SHERRIE@NH1.NH.PDX.EDU>
Subject:      Re: How do I join?
 
Gerry,
 
I waited for you as planned but never did see you.  do you get the WPA
journal.  If you do it tells you how to sign up in that.  If not, let me
know and I will send you the directins if nobody else has already.
Sherrie
Sherrie Gradin
Portland State University
English Department
PO Box 751
Portland, OR 97207
503-725-3563
FAX: 503-725-3561
e-mail: Sherrie@nh1.nh.pdx.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 10:44:22 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Proposal Plans
In-Reply-To:  <199604021230.HAA13415@mace.cc.purdue.edu>
 
Kim,
 
        I think the articulate guy from NEw Mexico State was (is) Chris
Burnham.  I am not sure what my role is re next year's 4Cs' workshop
proposal, so I will need to check with Bill.  Bill, are you back from the
breweries?
 
Mark Wiley
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 12:52:53 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peters <PETERS@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Toward 21st Century Book
 
Ed White--
        A quick question.  Have most of the others who attended the "Toward the
21st Century" conference in composition at Miami U received their copies of the
wonderful and much lauded book which came out of it?  If not, when can the rest
of us expect to see it in our mailboxes?
                                                Brad Peters
 
                                                *******************************
                                                peters@gamma.is.tcu.edu
                                                *******************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 13:58:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Greg Siering <00gjsiering@BSUVC.BSU.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Program Books
 
After a few years of apathy and complaints about our Writing Program
Book, we are planning rather extensive revisions to this required
program-wide text.  We are considering a shift from a somewhat cold
policy-based book (that also includes some writing samples) to a
warmer "how to succeed in FY Comp" approach.  Since this seems to be
my spring/summer task as WPA Assistant, I am looking for examples of
WP books that take this more personal and helpful approach.  If any of
you have such WP books and would be willing to mail me a copy, you
would be my WPA heroes.
 
Many thanks,
 
Greg
 
 
Greg Siering
Department of English
Ball State University
Muncie, IN  47306
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 12:49:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960402130834.94662A-100000@craft.camp.clarkson.edu>
 
Kate,
 
my sentiments exactly; a terrific workshop, and thanks to all.
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
 
On Tue, 2 Apr 1996, Kate Latterell wrote:
 
> I want to add my thanks to Valerie's to Chuck, Sheryl Fontaine, Kristine
> Hansen, and Judy Ann Pearce for putting together a wonderful
> preconference workshop in Milwaukee.
>
> Speaking as someone who cannot afford the expense of either the summer
> worshop or the WPA conference, I really appreciate the effort this 4Cs
> workshop makes to introduce graduate students and new WPAs to the larger
> community of writing program adminstrators.
>
> Kate Latterell
> Michigan Tech (soon to be Texas Tech)
> katel@craft.camp.clarkson.edu
>
> On Tue, 2 Apr 1996, Valerie Balester wrote:
>
> > Charles, I want to register for the new WPA workshop.  Do these overlap?
> > Do I need to register for both?  (I really wnat to hear Gillyard!).  I know
> > I should contact Jeff Sommers for the workshop.  Do you have his e-mail?
> >
> > I thought the CCCC new WPA workshop was the best I've attended.  Thanks for
> > a great day.
> >
> > Valerie Balester
> > Director of Writing Programs
> > Texas A&M University
> > College Station, TX 77843-4227
> > (409) 845-3155
> > (409) 862-2292 FAX
> > v-balester@tamu.edu
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 15:37:31 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Don Bushman <BUSHMAND@UNCWIL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
 
Ditto to what Greg and Kate and Valerie said.  It was very useful--
although I'm interested to see what the resident sociologist's study
has to say.  Thanks again to the organizers.
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 14:03:57 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      getting archives
 
To get archives from wpa-l, you can follow two steps. Send the following
command to listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
 
index WPA-L
 
That will get you a list of the monthly archives.We still have archives as far
back as January, 1993, which is listed as <log9301>. If you wanted to get this
archive, you would then send the following command:
 
get WPA-L log9301
 
The archive will be sent to you in netdata form. I imagine that Jan and Feb of
this year are log9601 and log9602--so you could skip the index stage. This
should work. Let me know if it doesn't. Thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 16:50:04 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Elizabeth J. Cooper" <ecooper@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Program Books
In-Reply-To:  <01I32GZ64QMA8Y6H9K@BSUVC.bsu.edu>; from "Greg Siering" at Apr 2,
              96 1:58 pm
 
Greg,  Elizabeth Hodges and I have a book that we use at VCU I'll be
happy to drop in the mail to you.  Good luck!
Elizabeth J. Cooper
Virginia Commonwealth University
ecooper@vcu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 14:05:04 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Toward 21st Century Book
In-Reply-To:  <01I32EXH1UYA001I24@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU> from "Peters" at Apr 2,
              96 12:52:53 pm
 
Brad, I think all the books have been mailed out for some weeks, but to
the address you gave at the conference. If you have changed address, be
aware that the book is probably floating around post offices and try to
run it down.  What's your situation?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 13:58:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: computers and writing conference
 
I ditto that request of Allene's for registration information regarding the
Computers and Writing conference in Logan.  Allene and I should be asking the
C&W list, probably, so we're being lazy.  So if anyone knows the address of
that list, I will go subscribe to it and ask the people closest to the
conference.
 
Jane Nelson, Director of the Writing Center
Center for Teaching Excellence
University of Wyoming
jnelson@uwyo.edu
(307) 766-5004
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 20:27:37 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Proposal Plans
In-Reply-To:  <199604021230.HAA13415@mace.cc.purdue.edu>
 
Kim,
 
        I look forward to seeing your proposal for the WPA Summer
Conference.  I won't mind at all if it is stained with purple cabbage,
wienerschnitzel, and liver dumpling soup.
 
Let me add that I think tThe idea of doing a forum or  discussion section is
excellent; that way, rather than presenting you can get a lot more
participation from interested WPAs.
 
Charles Schuster
cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
On Tue, 2 Apr 1996, Kim Ballard wrote:
 
> Sorry to report on the CCCC progress so late.  I was driving to
> Milwaukee (nice breweries!) when the WPA Breakfast took place and
> driving home when the Sat get-together on outcomes happened. Sometimes
> you're at the mercy of others' schedules.
>
> Anyway, I was part of a very productive chat on Friday, a chat
> attended by a number of folks, including Mark Wiley, Bill Condon,
> Susan-Marie Harrington, a very articulate guy from New Mexico, a very
> fast-typist who took notes on his laptop, two folks who were heavily
> involved with developing outcomes for their training program, and
> others. Sorry I forgot names; I wrote them down on my notes, which are
> all resting happily at school.
>
> In the quick chat we had a great number of ideas were raised, and, I
> think, some of us committed ourselves and others to various proposing
> tasks.  I believe I'm to propose to the WPA Conference a discussion
> session that will help clarify, among other things, how folks would
> like the workshop proposed for CCCC to pan out.  The "among other
> things" will be the focus of the WPA session, but those specific ideas
> are at school.
>
> For the WPA proposal, I need two days.  Today, because of lousy
> scheduling and many obligations, I'll be at school, literally, from
> 8:00 am until 10:00 pm.  I may get soem time Wed a.m., but I'll
> probably be posting again--a proposal draft--on Thursday.  I'll
> attach to the e-draft the names of folks I know want to participate in
> the WPA session, and I'll add names as they're sent to me or the list
> (may be easier to communicate off list, but maybe some folks want to
> see who all is joining).
>
> I'll be more coherent on Thursday, I promise.  I started this post
> with my lst cup of coffee.  Oh, yea. I *think* Mark Wiley will be
> proposing a roundtable at CCCC and that Bill Condon is going to write
> up the workshop proposal.  I bet those guys will be posting soon . . .
> although they may still be on that brewery tour . . .
>
> P. S. I ate German food in Milwaukee, once at a table where Robert
> Waggoner and Stephanie Powers had eaten in Jan. 1993.  Lots of red
> cabbage. Good potatoe (I'm in Indian; we spell the Quayle way)
> pancakes. Good struddle. Strong coffee.
>
> --
> Kim Ballard
> Purdue University
> ballardk@mace.cc.purdue.edu
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 2 Apr 1996 20:33:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
X-cc:         jeff sommers <JDSOMMERS@miavx3.mid.muohio.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <199604021645.KAA19721@tam2000.tamu.edu>
 
Valerie,
        The Workshop for new (and recycling) WPAs runs from July 29th thru
noon on August 1st.  The Conference begins the evening of August 1st and
ends after a brunch on Sunday, August 4th.  Andrea Lunsford, Keith
Gilyard, David Schwalm, and others will be presenting at the Conference
only.  Kathleen Yancey and David Jolliffe (possibly with a very slight
assist from me, if they desire it) will be running the Workshop.
 
        This means that if you want to participate in the Workshop AND see
Keith, you will need to sign up for both, which a number of WPAs do each
year.
 
        I hope this helps.
 
        I've copied this message to Jeff Sommers who is handling all
registrations.  His email is <jdsommers@miavx3.mid.muohio.edu>, in case
it doesn't show up above.
 
On Tue, 2 Apr 1996, Valerie Balester wrote:
 
> Charles, I want to register for the new WPA workshop.  Do these overlap?
> Do I need to register for both?  (I really wnat to hear Gillyard!).  I know
> I should contact Jeff Sommers for the workshop.  Do you have his e-mail?
>
> I thought the CCCC new WPA workshop was the best I've attended.  Thanks for
> a great day.
>
> Valerie Balester
> Director of Writing Programs
> Texas A&M University
> College Station, TX 77843-4227
> (409) 845-3155
> (409) 862-2292 FAX
> v-balester@tamu.edu
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 3 Apr 1996 01:31:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      POSITION: Computer-Mediated Composition -- South Dakota (fwd)
X-To:         Teaching in the Community Colleges
              <TCC-L@UHCCVM.UHCC.HAWAII.EDU>,
              RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              NCTE International <ncte-intl@itc.org>,
              "Forum on Teaching & Learning in Higher Ed." <STLHE-L@UNB.CA>,
              CSPALM conference <CSPALM-L@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>,
              CBW-L <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>,
              AFROAM-L <AFROAM-L%HARVARDA.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>,
              AFAM-L <AFAM-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>
 
-------------------------- Forwarded message -----------------------------
                Date: Tue, 2 Apr 1996 11:26:52 -0600
         From: Patricia Ericsson <ERICSSOP@columbia.dsu.edu>
   Subject: POSITION: Computer-Mediated Composition -- South Dakota
 
                  Computer-Mediated Writing Position
                       Dakota State University
                         Madison, SD  57042
                    Web Site: http://www.dsu.edu
 
 
        Full-time tenure track or non-tenure track faculty position (and
possible part-time positions) for specialists in composition and technical
writing.  Ph.D. in English or Rhetoric required.  Primary duties teaching
computer-based composition: teaching load may include courses in
first-year and advanced writing, contemporary rhetoric, and technical
writing (software documentation). Familiarity with computer applications
for writing important.  Interest in teaching distance-education courses
via Internet desirable.  Dakota State University emphasizes integration of
computer technology in all areas of instruction.
 
        Rank and salary based on qualifications.  Applications will be
reviewed beginning April 26 and continue until the positions are filled.
For information about Dakota State University, its programs, and its
mission, see the DSU Web Site at:  http://www.dsu.edu/
 
        Dakota State University is a small, focused public institution
located in the eastern economic region of South Dakota, approximately
fifty minutes north of the Sioux Falls Regional Airport. Dakota State
offers excellent access to transportation and outdoor recreational
opportunities in the southern lakes region of the state.
 
        Letter of application, vita, copies of graduate transcripts, and
names and current telephone numbers of at least three references should be
sent to:
 
                Dr. Eric Johnson
                Dean, College of Liberal Arts
                Dakota State University
                Madison, SD  57042-1799
                email: johnsone@columbia.dsu.edu
                http://www.dsu.edu/~johnsone/
                (605)256-5270; FAX (605)256-5643; TDD 1-800-877-1113
 
   Possible interviews at Computers and Writing Conference in Logan, UT
                            May 30-June 2.
 
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 3 Apr 1996 08:01:57 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Sands <sands@POLARIS.UMPI.MAINE.EDU>
Organization: University of Maine at PI
Subject:      Re: Program Outcomes
 
Program-Outcome Folks,
 
I am Kim's "very fast typist" ... and I'm also the guy who left his
laptop at home today, the first day back at the office.
 
But the gist of the notes are:
 
*we do not want to focus a workshop at CCCCs on developing specific
language for program outcomes--in part b/c of the inherent
difficulties in making language applicable to widely differing
institutions, and in part b/c we're sure to get workshop participants
who want and need other kinds of discussion and brainstorming.
 
*the general sense of the table was that there should be a yearlong
discussion focused on outcomes, w/a session at the summer WPA,
e-discussions, and then a half- or full-day workshop at the CCCCs in
Phoenix. We did not decide on half or full, or on workshop
activities, but there was some discussion about using a case-study
approach to raise and explore issues. This worked to great--even
grand--effect in the WPA workshop this year run by Charles Schuster,
et al (thanks, *again*)!
 
*there was some discussion of models already out there at different
campuses, and a general agreement to share those models amongst
ourselves in preparation for WPA and CCCCs workshops.
 
*other than that, we decided Bill Condon would take the lead on
proposing something for all of us to participate in at CCCCs 96 and that Kim (I believe) would
propose for the summer WPA.
 
*the general sense of the table was that this is a conversation that
very much needs to take place, and that presenting *working* sessions
at WPA and CCCCs would help raise, define, focus and explore the
issues surrounding program outcomes, including the possible misuse of
program outcome statements by quantitatively minded folks around the
curriculum.
 
If I find any more specific information in my notes, I will repost
tomorrow ...
 
BTW, I successfully defended yesterday and today I convert to Asst.
Prof. I was so very charged up by the workshop with Charles Schuster,
Kristine Hansen, Sheryl Fontaine, and Judy Pearce that the energy
carried me right through from Wednesday to Monday! Thanks again,
folks,
 
 
 
 
Peter Sands
University of Maine at Presque Isle
181 Main Street
Presque Isle, ME 04769
(207) 768-9459
sands@polaris.umpi.maine.edu
http://maine.maine.edu/~psands
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 3 Apr 1996 08:34:32 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      I'm typing as fast as I can
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/03/96 06:05
 
Let's have a round of virtual applause for Peter Sands, fast typist and new
assistant professor!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 3 Apr 1996 10:06:51 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: computers and writing conference
 
Jane & Allene, I'm not sure that my last message to this list came
through.  ANyway, apologies if I'm repeating myself.
 
The C&W conference address is computerwritingconference@writectr.usu.edu
If you contact that address, we will send you e-mail registration. Or
you can got to the conference web site, which also has a registration
form that can be filled out and sent to us:
www.hu.mtu.edu/cwc96usu/cwc96/
 
The site now has a complete conference agenda posted, with all the talks,
workshops, demos, etc., listed.  It looks to be an excellent program,
if I do say so myself.  Hope many of you can join us in Logan.
 
Please forward this message to all other lists that might be interested.
Thanks,  CHristine Hult, CWC96 program chair
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 3 Apr 1996 11:43:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
 
Chuck,
 
RE: this year's focus on WPA work as intellectually viable and worthy of
tenure, promotion, and professional reward, I could certainly do a
presentation/report on the 1996 AAHE Forum on Faculty Roles and Rewards in
Atlanta, which intersects nicely, of course, with WPA's thinking.  Such a
report might also give WPA members a better sense of how we can have a
presence there next year.
 
What more do you want to see from me in the way of a "proposal"?  If you
want me to do this, could it please be scheduled on Saturday instead of
Friday since I'll just barely be on Western time again, having just arrived
from Korea.
 
Marty
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 3 Apr 1996 14:31:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NANCY PETERSON <n.peters@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Subject:      SUBSCRIBE ME PLEASE
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu
 
Please subscribe me to the WPA list.  Thanks.
 
Dr. Nancy L. Peterson
Assistant Professor of English
Co-Director, Morehead Writing Project
Morehead State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 3 Apr 1996 14:06:25 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Sands <sands@POLARIS.UMPI.MAINE.EDU>
Organization: University of Maine at PI
Subject:      Program Outcomes
 
Folks,
 
I went home for lunch and raided my laptop. Here are some further
notes, in chronological narrative, from the WPA program outcomes
brainstorming session on Friday at CCCCs in Milwaukee. Any flaws in
my summaries are my own fault, and I ask anyone who catches them to
correct them quickly:
 
Unless I was completely exhausted by Friday afternoon, and thus
hallucinating, I believe that Bill Condon, Linda Bergman, Linda
Adler-Kassner, Kim Ballard, Chris Burnham, Mark Wiley, Peter Sands,
Thomas Reynolds, Susan Marie Harrington, and, perhaps, one other
person whose name I did not catch, were in attendance.
 
Kim Ballard wondered aloud where program outcomes come from ....
program outcomes are often picked up by people who want to measure
things/test whether programs do what they say they will.  Chris
Burnham noted that his experience with outcomes based assessment at
New Mexico State University ... doing course portfolios ... has led
him to see his administration as at least mildly hostile to the
project b/c results are not easily quantifiable. Burnham is using
primary trait scoring based on the objectives for the courses ... and
his people are checking outcomes for the lit faculty, who don't want
to do it. One area that Burnham's assessments are helping him in is in
finding major flaws in the training of the instructors teaching
writing classes--leading to implications about what Burnham can do to
strengthen the program from within, an obvious benefit to gathering
the information.
 
Linda Adler-Kassner at U. MN's writing program (not in the English
department) said that they had made their directives more formal
regarding expected outcomes and that they were doing a "small program
study" downscaled from assessment, based on the directives, to find
out what they could.
 
************This is probably the most important
part:*********************** As we talked Bill Condon listed and then
presented to us the issues that seemed to be recurring in our
conversation:
 
*       should we have an outcomes statement?
*       what should outcomes look like (local context versus national
standards) *    power problems ... the pushing and shoving between admin.
and writing faculty, or writing faculty and fac. across the
curriculum. *   outcomes as an agenda-setter for course design and
training of faculty *   notion of the value of collective action in
defining outcomes.
**********************************************************************
Susan Marie Harrington pointed out the need to consider the history of
outcomes assessment and the audience for the outcomes information,
returning us to the problem of the uses to which information about
outcomes might be put--both good and bad.
 
Chris Burnham suggested that we consider over the long run making more
than one program outcome statement, essentially to break out different
criteria or expectations for different kinds of courses at different
kinds of institutions. This idea met with mutual approbation; Linda
A-K suggested that we need to consider multiple layers of goals and
different assessments, along the same lines as Burnham suggested.
 
As we wound down, there was general consensus that we need to consider
very carefully the backward as well as forward implications of
outcomes statements: i.e., the effects on high school instruction as
well as upper-division writing courses. Also, we found general
consensus that statements should move to a definition of college-level
writing that is about analysis and inquiry.
 
Mark Wiley urged us to avoid being too specific in the wording of
program outcomes statements b/c we can then get into a trap of
teaching to the details or the measure. We're better of defining
outcomes in terms of more general competencies ... stuff we want the
students to be able to do.
 
In the same vein, Susan Marie Harrington urged us to focus on the
students rather than the features of the texts--to focus on assessment
of writerly development rather than correctness of commas. And
finally, Chris Burnham suggested that we need to looking more at WID
outcomes--teaching students to learn the writing styles and
information of their major courses, in their major courses (I think I
got that right), rather than trying to teach them all about the
writing for their majors in the FY course.
 
That is a narrative replay of the gist of our discussions ... I took
out some notes that repeated, and I'm sure that I missed a lot of good
information. What's next?
 
Peter Sands
University of Maine at Presque Isle
181 Main Street
Presque Isle, ME 04769
(207) 768-9459
sands@polaris.umpi.maine.edu
http://maine.maine.edu/~psands
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 3 Apr 1996 16:23:31 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 3 Apr 1996 11:43:30 -0600 from
              <writmat@SHOWME.MIS SOURI.EDU>
 
I'd be glad to coordinate with Marty Townsend on the AAHE work on faculty roles
and rewards. I've been involved with the forum since its inception and could
talk about the evolution of ideas about defining faculty work. Also I'll be
working in June with Gene Rice on that very matter.  Thanks.
 
-----
BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
AO138
278-2661
BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 07:54:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      Buckley amendment
 
Thanks to all who responded to my query about the Buckley Amendment.  Your
comments were very helpful, even though there was no consensus about having
students sign a waiver at the beginning of the semester.  The main thread
running through the posts is a reminder that our central concern here is the
instructor/student relationship, and that we should privilege that above all
else.  I would appreciate any further comments on how various institutions
deal with this sensitive issue.
 
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 09:15:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Teaching future teachers of English (fwd)
X-To:         RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <MBU-L@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              CBW-L <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>
X-cc:         jordan@CLDC.HOWARD.EDU
 
---------------------------- Forwarded message --------------------------
                  Date: Thu, 4 Apr 1996 07:34:58 -0500
            From: Jennifer A. Jordan <jordan@CLDC.HOWARD.EDU>
 
Education specialists and English professors,
 
        There is a big debate in my department (English) about whether any
of us in English are really prepared to provide pedagogical instructions
for future high school and elementary teachers of English.  No such course
is available at Howard's School of Education.  How does you institution
prepare undergraduates to teach English?  What sort of background does the
professor of a course in teaching English need?   Is there any specific
research out there on this issue?
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 08:42:56 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Glenn Blalock <GBLALOCK@SFASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Teaching future teachers of English (fwd)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.960404091042.13141C-100000@DGS.sfasu.edu>
 
On Thu, 4 Apr 1996, Chet wrote:
 
> is available at Howard's School of Education.  How does you institution
> prepare undergraduates to teach English?  What sort of background does the
> professor of a course in teaching English need?   Is there any specific
> research out there on this issue?
> ----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
See _How English Teachers Get Taught_, by Peter Smagorinsky and Melissa
E. Whiting, NCTE, 1995.
 
See too the NCTE GUidelines for Preparing Secondary English teachers,
published in 1986 (and used for NCATE accreditation purposes).
 
I'll gladly send information about our institution if you contact me
privately.
 
Glenn Blalock
Department of English
Box 13007, SFA Station
Stephen F. Austin State University
Nacogdoches, TX  75962-3007
 
Email: GBlalock@Titan.Sfasu.Edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 08:09:36 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Teaching future teachers of English (fwd)
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/04/96 07:18
 
We have a course in Teaching English in Secondary School and it is taught by
faculty with a doctorate and public school teaching experience.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 10:39:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert Lynch <rlynch@LONGWOOD.LWC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Teaching future teachers of English (fwd)
 
        Chet, at Longwood College we have a course we call Writing:Theory
and Practice which is required of our English students who are seeking
secondary certification and for those in our Liberal Studies program who are
getting certified to teach at the elementary level.  The course has two
goals: 1) to prepare our students to teach writing and 2) to insure that
they can write themselves.  The course is taught by faculty with some
expertise in comp/rhet and some background in teaching in the public
schools.  I would be happy to share what I've done in this course over the
past couple of years.  It has been a difficult and highly rewarding experience.
 
Robert Lynch
Director of Freshman English
Longwood College
 
>---------------------------- Forwarded message --------------------------
>                  Date: Thu, 4 Apr 1996 07:34:58 -0500
>            From: Jennifer A. Jordan <jordan@CLDC.HOWARD.EDU>
>
>Education specialists and English professors,
>
>        There is a big debate in my department (English) about whether any
>of us in English are really prepared to provide pedagogical instructions
>for future high school and elementary teachers of English.  No such course
>is available at Howard's School of Education.  How does you institution
>prepare undergraduates to teach English?  What sort of background does the
>professor of a course in teaching English need?   Is there any specific
>research out there on this issue?
>----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 11:02:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NANCY PETERSON <n.peters@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Teaching future teachers of English (fwd)
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96040408093865@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Ditto at Morehead State.  Public school teaching experience is a
critical qualification, and I think it's also a requirement for certain
types of courses according to NCATE.  Could be wrong on this, but don't
think so.  I do teach a "Teaching Writing" course to secondary and college
teachers, and I don't have any public school experience besides having
gone through the system as a student (and I don't think that counts), but
I do have a Ph. D. in Rhet/Comp, so I feel as if, between the two sets of
training (my own and my students), we build a really strong knowledge
base.  I generally use a model where I order one or two books I've not yet
read that appear relevant to the purpose of the course, and then I choose
others I'm quite familiar with.  I also ask students to bring in their
own materials to share.  By the end of the semester, we all have quite a
bit invested in the knowledge we've created together--including, I might
add, heavy doses of classroom experience.
 
Nancy L. Peterson
Asst. Professor of English
Director, Morehead Writing Project
Morehead State University
 
On Thu, 4 Apr 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> We have a course in Teaching English in Secondary School and it is taught by
> faculty with a doctorate and public school teaching experience.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 12:21:58 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Teaching future teachers of English
 
The Modern Language Association has been sponsoring a year-long project on
improving the preparation of English teachers for the schools.  Illinois
State is one of six institutions participating in this project.  (The
others include the Universities of Virginia, Indiana, and Iowa and two more
I can't recall.)  Our local coordinator is Bob Broad (rlbroad@ilstu.edu)
and he may be willing to tell you about the status of this project.
 
Beyond that, I note that several departments around the country, like
Illinois State's, include English education as part of the English
Department, rather than relegating it to the college of education.  As a
result, departments like ours have a long tradition of theory and methods
courses for preparing secondary teachers.  The original question of whether
English Departments are qualified to teach teachers in any meaningful way
is, thus, well-answered at several schools.
 
The more revealing question, for me, is how some departments that graduate
people who aspire to English teaching jobs have managed to think so little
for so long about what might constitute adequate preparation.
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 11:20:14 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Teaching future teachers of English (fwd)
 
At my university, the secondary education department provides students
with educational foundations, field experiences, and student teaching.
In essence they are a certifying department.  No one majors in secondary
education; all major in the department of the field they will be teaching.
That is, English education majors are in the English department; math
education majors are in the math department, etc.  We have several
members of the English department faculty who specialize in educational
methods and all of the English methods courses are taught by us.  We
think that because students are majoring in English they are getting an
especially strong disciplinary background from which to launch into
their teaching careers.  Our English education faculty have degrees in
Education, or English & Education, and few in English.  But all of us
have at least three years of public school experience in addition to
graduate training in English education so, yes, we feel our faculty are
qualified to teach English education.  We teach a full range of methods
courses from Comp for Teachers to Lit for teachers, children & adolescent
liteasture, diagnosing basic writing problems, computers in the writing
classroom, reading theory for teachers, multicultural literacies,  and
a few more that I'm probably forgetting.  Plus the EE majors also take the
same literature and linguistics and writing core required of all English
majors so they really feel like a part of the department.  I'd be happy
to send a program description if you're interested or talk more off the
list about our particular configuration.  Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 13:35:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Cooper <ecooper@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Teaching future teachers of English (fwd)
 
>---------------------------- Forwarded message --------------------------
>                  Date: Thu, 4 Apr 1996 07:34:58 -0500
>            From: Jennifer A. Jordan <jordan@CLDC.HOWARD.EDU>
>
>Education specialists and English professors,
>
>        There is a big debate in my department (English) about whether any
>of us in English are really prepared to provide pedagogical instructions
>for future high school and elementary teachers of English.  No such course
>is available at Howard's School of Education.  How does you institution
>prepare undergraduates to teach English?  What sort of background does the
>professor of a course in teaching English need?   Is there any specific
>research out there on this issue?
>----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
  I suggest that anyone concerned with these issues be sure to look at the
work (and successes) of the National Writing Project.
  Also, many English departments that educate their own graduate students in
the theories and practices of teaching writing before allowing them to teach
FY composiiton courses are also in the business of including undergraduates
who are preparing to teach in the schools.  A look at English departments
with comp and rhet programs might also help with the answers to the above
questions.
Elizabeth J. Cooper
Virginia Commonwealth University
ecooper@felix.vcu.edu
(804) 828-1331
FAX: (804) 828-2171
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 14:03:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mara Holt <holt@OAK.CATS.OHIOU.EDU>
Subject:      wpa grad assistants
 
My chair needs to justify to the dean my use of a grad assistant for 15
hours a week.  She asked me to find out other programs that have such an
assistant.  I am at a research-oriented state institution with 2 required
writing courses and 19,000 students.  I supervise 60 TAs and
instructors.  Besides the grad asst, I have bits and pieces of a clerical
staff inadequate for the dept's needs and a 10-hour a week work-study
student (that I apply for competively).  My current grad assistant is a
second year MA student (her emphasis is Comp and Rhetoric).
 
I would appreciate any information from other WPAs.
 
Thanks for your help.
 
Mara Holt
Director of Composition
Ohio University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 14:29:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960404134858.1453A-100000@oak.cats.ohiou.edu> from
              "Mara Holt" at Apr 4, 96 02:03:26 pm
 
Mara--
 
The Director of Composition at Purdue has 1/4-time (10 hour per week)
graduate student serving as Assistant Director of
Composition. This is a one-year appointment, though often Assistant
Directors serve a second year.  Most often the Assistant Director is
in the Rhetoric and Composition Ph.D. program and has some interest in
writing program administration as a part of her or his professional
future.
 
Irwin Weiser
--
PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS:
 
iweiser@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 14:50:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Russ Larson <ENG_LARSON@EMUVAX.EMICH.EDU>
Subject:      TA support
 
Mara--
At Eastern Michigan University, another MAC school, the supervisor of TAs
has an adjunct (part-time) faculty member twenty hours per week to supervise
25 to 30 TAs.  She teaches three courses per year, one Fall Term and one
Winter.
 
Hope this information helps.
 
Russ Larson
eng_larson.online.emich.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 13:04:43 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      wpa grad assistants
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/04/96 12:00
 
Good lord! When I became comp director at ASU in 1986, I had a half time secre
tary. Period. Over a period of six years (and in that time our office picked
up some functions that had been done by the English Department Office) we
would up with a full time administrative assistant, a full time
secretary/receptionist, 4 work study students, and one graduate student
assistant director. That gave us enough staff to keep the office open all day,
to provide some assistance tocomp instructors, and to get our paper work done.
It did not provide me with any help in supervising courses, training TAs,
developing the curriculum, supervising instructors, etc. I don't think that a
15 hour/wk grad assistant is excessive for a program the size of the program
at OU. Duane, where is the FYC office staffing now?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 13:09:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: October Conference in Louisville
 
I seem to have misplaced my brochure announcing the conference Brian
Huot is planning for this fall.  Could someone repost the details and
deadlines for submitting a proposal?  Thanks.
 
 Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 12:07:34 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBEASON@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
 
Mara,
Another angle on justifying the use of a grad assistant in WPA is
that it provides valuable training.  I served in such a capacity at
Texas A&M, and it not only increased my knowledge of WPA but
also helped me on the job market.  I'm not sure if your dean
will give much weight to that angle, but it's certainly another
plus for having the position.
 
Larry Beason
Eastern Washington University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 15:12:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Teaching future teachers of English (fwd)
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96040408093865@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David,
        Let me note that I am forwarding all the responses in this thread
back to Jennifer Jordan at Howard University.
 
    m m m m m  ccccccc  ggggggg   Chet Pryor, Professor & Testing Coordinator
    m   m   m  c        g           Department of English
    m   m   m  c        g   ggg       Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
    m   m   m  c        g     g         20200 Observation Drive
    m   m   m  ccccccc  ggggggg           Germantown, Maryland 20876, USA
                                            (301)353-7765 FAX(301)353-7752
http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50/mchome.htm      cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 14:12:32 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      grad assistants
 
Mara Holt asked about grad assistants.  In our department each writing director
 (TESL, Tech Wr, and Comp) has grad assistants assigned as Assistant Directors.
 The number varies with the size of the program.  Tech Wr. and TESL have one ea
ch.  I have four.  We offer about 85 - 90 sections of comp each semester, so I
work with about 40 teachers.  Some of those are adjuncts teaching three or four
.  Our TAs teach two each semester (thats too much).  Assistant directors teach
 one and are assigned to the program director for the other quarter-time -- whi
ch we take to be about 10 hours a week.  In my case, the assistant directors we
re part of my recruiting package here, in 1985.  Others apparently made noise a
nd reached similar arrangements with the then-head (we've had five in the inter
vening 11 years).  BTW, say hello to Betty Pytlik for me, and tell her I'll wri
te when the dust settles.  (BTWBTW, I am an OU grad, BA class of 66).
Richard Batteiger, Director of Composition, Oklahoma STate Univ.
batteig@vm1.ucc.okstate.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 13:27:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96040413044475@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Here is the current staffing at ASU.  Keep in mind that we have a large
program: almost 11,000 students in nearly 600 sections of comp. courses
this year.
 
1-Director
10-Course Coordinators (some get released time): they mentor teachers,
        refine the curriculum, and field complaints from students
1-administrative assistant
1-secretary/receptionist
3-work study student workers (10-15 hours a week for each)
1-graduate assistant
1--research assistant
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 15:28:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peters <PETERS@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
 
Mara,
        At the University of Iowa where I got my PhD, there were four to five
faculty members in the Rhetoric Department who divided up the work of TA
training so that each section had about 15 to 20 in-coming TAs.  Those faculty
members each worked with a graduate student co-leader-- an experienced TA in
the program-- who shared the TA training responsibilities.  This program
operated on the premise of WPA preparation (a pragmatic way of satisfying
administrators on a higher level that this was a logical extension of the TA
training as a whole). Both faculty and grad student co-leaders also taught
comp.  A similar model works on a smaller scale at TCU, where an experienced
grad student serves as associate director (this year, I was able to appoint two
graduate students).  The associate directors do not teach comp (I do), because
their position is considered an intensive WPA internship.  From a practical
perspective, without the presence of grad student assistants in either
instance, I can't see how the administration of a decent TA training program
would be possible.  The Director of Comp has far too many other
responsibilities.  Are any other faculty members sharing some of the TA
training duties with you at your institution?  I hope this information adds
support to your argument.
                                                Brad Peters
 
                                                ******************************
                                                peters@gamma.is.tcu.edu
                                                ******************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 15:32:34 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      ncte/ira standards
X-To:         umcomp@maroon.tc.umn.edu, nshapiro@deans.umd.edu,
              crfarris@indiana.edu, djolliff@condor.depaul.edu,
              woodland@umich.edu
 
Those of you following the debate on the NCTE/IRA standards may be
interested in the following commentary.  I would appreciate any comments.
Feel free to use it if you find it useful.
 
Dennis
---
 
 
Language Arts Standards
by Dennis Baron
 
Last month the National Council of Teachers of English and the
International Reading Association issued a set of voluntary standards for
the teaching of language arts in American schools.  When a set of history
standards came out a year ago, it was panned by reviewers for being too
multicultural and it was repudiated by the United States Senate in a vote
of 99 to 1.  The language arts standards, four years in the making, were
also greeted with something less than enthusiasm.  The Department of
Education, which initially sponsored the standards but withdrew its funding
for them two years ago, called the standards "vague" and lacking in
specificity.  The New York Times editorialized that the standards were a
lesson in "how not to write English."  The Cleveland Plain Dealer
recommended that the educators who wrote the standards take a course in
English 101.  The Washington Post called the standards a "cop-out" for
failing to dictate a national curriculum.  And President Clinton, speaking
to the governors and corporate leaders attending the Education Conference
last week, declared in his own attempt at strong language that the newly
released standards  were "less than successful."   Instead, the president
called for the adoption of tough, local education standards and new ways to
test student achievement.
        Although I am a member of NCTE, I was not involved in any way in
the development of the standards document.  But, curious to see how a group
of some 2,500 of my fellow English teachers could generate so much
antagonism from a usually apathetic American public, I got a copy of the
language arts standards and read through their seventy pages.  That is
clearly something that the critics of the standards failed to do.  I found
in the standards no vagueness or evasion.  I found no gobbledygook.  I
found no fog and no cop outs.  Instead I found a well-crafted, sensible
plan designed to give students greater understanding and control of their
own literacy.  What is new about the language arts standards, and what
makes them so valuable, is their view of learning as discovery.   But it is
also what the critics of these standards object to, for they prefer to see
learning as teachers telling students what to do.
        Critics of the voluntary language arts standards call for a
top-down curriculum imposed from Washington, or from the state capitals.
They want a mandatory list of books that every American should read.  They
want standardized tests to measure every ounce of value added to our
children as they pass through the schools.  And they act as if these things
don't already exist.  But they do.  Textbook publishers already provide
schools with a choice of reading material that is no choice at all: their
texts are virtually indistinguishable from one another.  Similarly,
curriculum in American schools doesn't vary all that much from place to
place.  Each state and district outlines what it expects teachers to cover
in their classes, and there is little freedom to diverge from prescribed
paths.   Finally, schools already subject students to annual batteries of
standardized tests that may not measure much more than students' abilities
to take standardized tests.  Much as we would like to quantify learning in
the language arts, specifying educational outcomes doesn't work all that
well.  One teacher I know offered this response to a supervisor's request
to document the value of reading literature: "I expect that, after reading
Macbeth, eighty percent of my students eighty percent of the time will not
kill a king."  I imagine the supervisor did not get the joke.
        The Department of Education called for the development of new
standards four years ago because the current prescribed standards were not
satisfactory.  The NCTE/IRA voluntary language arts standards offer us the
chance to bring our classrooms up to speed in terms of current language
arts scholarship.  The new guidelines call for students to read and write a
wide variety of texts; to gather information and evaluate it; to interpret,
analyze and appreciate language in all its forms and varieties; to master
standard English and place it in the overall context of language use;  to
expand their experience of language beyond the familiar; to use language
creatively, intellectually, recreationally; and to do all this not just
while they are in school, but for the rest of their lives.  Because these
challenging goals can be met in so many ways, the NCTE and the IRA urge
that they be fleshed out at the local level.  This is not a way to avoid
making decisions, it is a way to empower the participants in the
educational process, to bring education back into the school setting.
        The language arts standards place decision making where it belongs:
with parents, educators, and most important, with learners themselves.
Instead of prescribing reading lists and listing outcomes, all of which
necessarily change with time and circumstance, the standards seek to open a
conversation about language and literature, about reading, writing, and
speaking.  It is a conversation that, once begun, will continue
indefinitely, for any standards in education must be revisited repeatedly
in order for them to stay vital.
 
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street                       home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 15:33:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene Patterson Ward <iward@KSU.KSU.EDU>
 
Irene Ward
Director of Expository Writing
Kansas State University
iward@ksu.ksu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 15:57:59 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
 
Mara, I am at a large research place also, Texas A&M, as you know.  I have
a grad assistant for 20 hours a week during the fall and spring and for 10
hours a week for 1/2 of the summer.  She is crucial to our operation and is
in charge of, among other things, our Book Fair, textbook library,
Professional Writing Certificate program, and she oversees much of the work
of our graders for our First-year English Equivalency exam.  She also helps
a lot with text selections, course development, and teacher training.
 
What more do you need to know?  BTW, we have had such a position for about
5 years.
 
 
 
 
 
>My chair needs to justify to the dean my use of a grad assistant for 15
>hours a week.  She asked me to find out other programs that have such an
>assistant.  I am at a research-oriented state institution with 2 required
>writing courses and 19,000 students.  I supervise 60 TAs and
>instructors.  Besides the grad asst, I have bits and pieces of a clerical
>staff inadequate for the dept's needs and a 10-hour a week work-study
>student (that I apply for competively).  My current grad assistant is a
>second year MA student (her emphasis is Comp and Rhetoric).
>
>I would appreciate any information from other WPAs.
>
>Thanks for your help.
>
>Mara Holt
>Director of Composition
>Ohio University
 
Valerie Balester
Director of Writing Programs
Texas A&M University
College Station, TX 77843-4227
(409) 845-3155
(409) 862-2292 FAX
v-balester@tamu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 15:59:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
 
>Mara,
>Another angle on justifying the use of a grad assistant in WPA is
>that it provides valuable training.  I served in such a capacity at
>Texas A&M, and it not only increased my knowledge of WPA but
>also helped me on the job market.  I'm not sure if your dean
>will give much weight to that angle, but it's certainly another
>plus for having the position.
>
>Larry Beason
>Eastern Washington University
 
And he did a geat job, I hear!!
 
Valerie Balester
Director of Writing Programs
Texas A&M University
College Station, TX 77843-4227
(409) 845-3155
(409) 862-2292 FAX
v-balester@tamu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 15:14:07 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Dennis,
 
I got a copy of the standards and will read them to see if they are
as bad as the press and the president are saying.  In the meantime,
thank you for an articulate defense of them and a good summary of the
reasons why we don't want more nationally standardized multiple
choice tests and prescribed lists of books and classroom activities.
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 16:48:09 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Rapp Young <youngbr@EMAIL.UAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
 
Mara, the article I mentioned (in a private post) about grad wpa assistants is:
 
Holberg, Jennifer L., and Marcy M. Taylor.  "Apprenticeship versus Partnership:
     Graduate Students as Administrators."  _Communication Chronicle_ 8 (January
     1996): 6-8.
 
Holberg and Taylor are PhD candidates at the U of Washington, and both have
worked as grad assistants/WPAs.  They argue that administrative work is
beneficial to grad students and to writing programs, and also to the profession
as a whole.  They also describe the UW model for graduate students as
administrators (UW has _12_ of these positions).
 
Beth Rapp Young
YoungBR@email.uah.edu
U of Alabama in Huntsville
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 15:42:00 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Anne C Laskaya <laskaya@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU>
Subject:      wpa grad assistants
 
Hi Mara,
 
The University of Oregon (serving about 17,000 students) has a two course
writing requirement, and we have about 100 teachers serving 4300 undergrads
each year.  The program has a Director who teaches 3 courses each year on
a quarter system and two graduate student assistant directors who each
receive a nine-month contract.  The assistant directors teach 1 course
during the year and get two "down" for administrative duties.  Our
graduate students are unionized and so they have been able to work out
"relatively" decent working conditions.  The pay for the nine months
includes a tuition waiver, some union-negotiated health benefits, and
about $2333 per 10-week term whether teaching or doing administration.
 
Before this year, the program also had an Associate Director, a Senior
Instructor with a Ph.D., publications, and faculty status.  Downsizing
has meant that this position was eliminated.  Still, I have tremendous
help from the graduate students!  The grad assistant position started
with just one person, but for the past, oh...say ten years, we have had
two graduate students hired each year to assist in the smooth running of
the program.
 
If this helps, we have also received funds to hire a third graduate
student for the next two years on grant monies who will help me establish
our new computer classroom, design training for graduate students and
faculty, oversee undergraduate technical and tutoring support for the
classroom, etc.  This person will be, then, a third graduate student
assistant director.
 
Such an arrangement means we work together as a team.  Our duties overlap
at points and at other points we work rather separately.  This has served
our graduate students well in a number of respects.  Obviously, it helps
with the job prospects (of all sorts), but it also contributes to a more
collaborative atmosphere within the program itself.  The position of
assistant director provides another opportunity for graduate students to
have some ownership in the program, and their insights and ideas also help
strengthen it.
 
Good luck
 
--Anne Laskaya
Director of Composition
University of Oregon
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 19:03:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Teaching future teachers of English (fwd)
X-cc:         jordan@cldc.howard.edu
 
Based on how my own kids talk, I think ESL would be a good background!  :-)
 
Seriously - a very fascinating question.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Assoc. Prof. & Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
sjamar@law.howard.edu or sjamar@aol.com
 
"Fools and stubborn men make wealthy lawyers."  Spanish proverb.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 18:21:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
 
Hi, Mara.
 
At Texas Tech we have had for five years (when Jeanette Harris left and I,
terrified, assumed the job as Dir of Comp) what we call our "Assistant
Director of Composition," a graduate teaching assistant selected each year
to support the composition program.  This person receives a one-course
teaching reduction and is expected to put in about 10 hours a week
supporting the program, usually planning and directing the twice-a-year
orientation, our weekly professional development workshops, managing our
peer-evaluation program, and keeping track of undergraduate complaints,
attendance records, and a bunch of other stuff that keeps our program
creaking along.  As director I supervise 72 teaching assistants, about 120
sections a semester, 3000+ students, and three hot hot hot computer
classrooms.
 
To give you the complete picture, we have a full-time composition program
secretary,four professionally trained rhet/comp faculty, and a
5-hour-a-week work-study web programmer.
 
The gta assistant director has become essential.  That person handles a
wealth of activities that fall between faculty responsibilities and the
responsibilities of the composition program secretary.  Email and MOO
afficionados may recognize the excellent people we have had in this
position in the past:  Sue Bennett, Amanda Inskip, Amy Hanson, Judy Adams,
and this year, Pat Tyrer.  To agree with someone else's comment, I think
that getting this position is a major, major plus for their vita.
 
We have been exceptionally, exceptionally happy with the Assistant Director
position.
 
Fred Kemp
Dir of Composition
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
 
>My chair needs to justify to the dean my use of a grad assistant for 15
>hours a week.  She asked me to find out other programs that have such an
>assistant.  I am at a research-oriented state institution with 2 required
>writing courses and 19,000 students.  I supervise 60 TAs and
>instructors.  Besides the grad asst, I have bits and pieces of a clerical
>staff inadequate for the dept's needs and a 10-hour a week work-study
>student (that I apply for competively).  My current grad assistant is a
>second year MA student (her emphasis is Comp and Rhetoric).
>
>I would appreciate any information from other WPAs.
>
>Thanks for your help.
>
>Mara Holt
>Director of Composition
>Ohio University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 19:53:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         lizbeth anne bryant <lbryant@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960404134858.1453A-100000@oak.cats.ohiou.edu>
 
These all sound like good reasons to us.  But how will this reason sound
to an administrator:  other programs are doing it--having a graduate student
assistant.
 
What reasons and justifications would convince a dean who
knows little about composition and WPA?  How can one argue for release
time for any grad student or faculty to assist the director of
composition?  How do you talk about workload and the effectiveness of the
WPA?  Do you mention how an assistant would improve the program?  What
other possibilities?
 
Lizbeth A. Bryant, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Texas A&M University-Corpus Christi
6300 Ocean Dr.
Corpus Christi, TX 78412
(512) 994-5985
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 20:00:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         lizbeth anne bryant <lbryant@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Teaching future teachers of English (fwd)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.960404091042.13141C-100000@DGS>
 
Hello Chet,
 
In this English department, we teach an undergraduate composition theory
course to preservice teachers.  It works beautifully with a focus on the
why.  The Education school takes care of the methodology.  Our course takes
more of a "praxis" approach--how the theory and practice are so much an
integral part of each other.  Those of us who teach this course have some
public school experience. One must have some empathy for these preservice
teachers who will face an environment that is very different from our
college teaching environments.
 
Lizbeth A. Bryant, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Texas A&M University-Corpus Christi
6300 Ocean Dr.
Corpus Christi, TX 78412
(512) 994-5985
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 18:14:07 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
X-To:         Mara Holt <holt@OAK.CATS.OHIOU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960404134858.1453A-100000@oak.cats.ohiou.edu>
 
Mara:
We have six Assistant Directors who are graduate students, with most of
their load reduced for their administrative service.  Three of the
students serve the main 1st year offering; two serve in our computers and
writing lab; one actually serves as the Educational Opportunity Program's
writing component director.  It's a big program, hence the high numbers
of graduate students serving in administrative roles.
Cheers,
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 20:48:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Bravo
X-cc:         Sheryl Fontaine <sheryl_fontaine@qmail.fullerton.edu>,
              "hansenk@jkhbhrc.byu.edu" <HANSENK@jkhbhrc.byu.edu>,
              Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@umd5.umd.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96040308343414@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Nice going Peter.  Not only are you now a doctor, one of a select group
on Presque Isle, but you are a 1-day WPA workshop veteran who helped make
the day tremendously worthwile.  And thanks also to Valerie, Kate, Greg,
and all the other participants; your energy, wisdom, good will, and
insights really proved productive.  The four of us felt that the workshop
was so worthwile that we plan to propose something similar for next year in
Phoenix.
 
Our tendency is to do a repeat, once again designing the w'kshop for grad
students and assistant professors just beginning to wrestle with wpa issues.
That way, we can leave the more complex problems for the 4-day summer
workshop.  Sound plausible?
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 20:56:52 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
In-Reply-To:  <v0151010aad8867137227@[128.206.30.205]>
 
Marty,
        This sounds good to me.  I'd need a bit more elaboration as to
the focus and substance of the conference--and an estimate of the time
you think you'll need.  Is this part of a larger session with three
participants discussing various aspects of intellectual work?  Perhaps
you and Gail Stygall might team up (not that I should volunteer her).
 
        Feel free to send me your final copy via email if that's easier.
And I insist that you drive your Harlet from Columbia to Oxford.
 
 
On Wed, 3 Apr 1996, Martha A. Townsend wrote:
 
> Chuck,
>
> RE: this year's focus on WPA work as intellectually viable and worthy of
> tenure, promotion, and professional reward, I could certainly do a
> presentation/report on the 1996 AAHE Forum on Faculty Roles and Rewards in
> Atlanta, which intersects nicely, of course, with WPA's thinking.  Such a
> report might also give WPA members a better sense of how we can have a
> presence there next year.
>
> What more do you want to see from me in the way of a "proposal"?  If you
> want me to do this, could it please be scheduled on Saturday instead of
> Friday since I'll just barely be on Western time again, having just arrived
> from Korea.
>
> Marty
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 4 Apr 1996 22:06:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Lauren L. Sewell" <llsewe01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960404194658.28028B-100000@falcon.tamucc.edu>
 
Mara,
 
Lizbeth asked about how to justify the assistant director position to the
dean in terms she would appreciate.  Here at the University of
Louisville where our only English Ph.D. is in Rhet/Comp, it's a very
important professional development experience.  Like other folks have
mentioned, the asst. directors here schedule courses, staff those
courses, lead biweekly mentoring groups for new TAs, field student
grievances, evaluate placement exams and transfer credit appeals, etc.,
etc.  The position also directly benefits our freshman writing students,
for the work of the asst. directors with teachers in the program leads to
more consistently theorized instruction.
 
Your dean may also be questioning the need for a 15 hour/week
appointment.  The asst. directors occasionally (I emphasize occasionally)
don't spend 15 working hours in the office during a given week, but we
made up for that many times over by spending 30 hours in some weeks
planning professional development workshops or the fall and spring
orientations.  In the end, the program definitely is getting a bargain.  :)
 
Finally, we've noticed that most student grievances never get beyond the
asst. directors' office, which in turn means fewer complaints the dean
has to deal with.  Maybe that will help your argument too!  Good luck.
 
**********************************************************************
Lauren Sewell
Department of English
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
502-852-6801
llsewe01@homer.louisville.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 05:50:00 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         ns9 <Nancy_S_SHAPIRO@UMAIL.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
X-To:         debaron@uiuc.edu, umcomp@maroon.tc.umn.edu,
              nshapiro@deans.umd.edu, crfarris@indiana.edu,
              djolliff@condor.depaul.edu, woodland@umich.edu
In-Reply-To:  <199604042130.AA15663@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu>
 
Dennis,
Thank you for sharing your thoughtful, articulate comments on the LA
standards.  I have not read them, but having read your response, I intend to
get a copy immediately--the debate is important, and youmake a compelling
case in support.  My concern is a global one.  If, at a meeting of 3000+
college composition teachers and policy setters, we cannot find a forum to
intelligently debate these standards, or other major public policy issues
that affect us and our profession--what the heck are we doing at these
conferences that is of anyuse?  Chris and Michael Flanagan and I had
breakfast Friday morning and talked about literacy issues, and Hirsch, etc,
informally, but in intriguing ways.  WE are a grass roots organization
(CCCC) and need to remember our roots.  We can impress each other till the
mad cows come home, but if we don't spend some of our communicative capital
trying to convince a larger audience of the value of our knowledge and
expertise,t hen we are sadly misdirecting our energies.
Will you send your comments to the local papers as an op-ed piece?  Would
you submit it to a larger-audience paper (NYT< WP<Sun?) I think it deserves
wide reading, and I think we should all do the same.
 
Nancy Shapiro
College Park Scholars
University of Maryland
College Park, MD 20742-9331
Tel: 301-314-2777
FAX: 301-314-9843
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 05:33:31 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
 
        I can't seem to find the application for the summer WPA
conference anywhere, and the extended deadline offers a chance at
redemption.  Any idea where I can find/get one?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 07:41:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
 
>        I can't seem to find the application for the summer WPA
>conference anywhere, and the extended deadline offers a chance at
>redemption.  Any idea where I can find/get one?
>
>Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
 
5:30 _A.M._, Keith!?  What messages are you trying to send the rest of us?
I'll fax you the info in a few minutes (uh, what's your fax #?).
 
Marty
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 09:12:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
X-To:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <960405053331.2061c331@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
On Fri, 5 Apr 1996, Keith Rhodes wrote:
 
>         I can't seem to find the application for the summer WPA
> conference anywhere, and the extended deadline offers a chance at
> redemption.  Any idea where I can find/get one?
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
Keith,
        I made a photocopy of mine and gave the original to my Dean.
When I get to the office, I'll make a copy of the photocopy and send it
off to you.  With luck, you'll get it by Tuesday.
 
    m m m m m  ccccccc  ggggggg   Chet Pryor, Professor & Testing Coordinator
    m   m   m  c        g           Department of English
    m   m   m  c        g   ggg       Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
    m   m   m  c        g     g         20200 Observation Drive
    m   m   m  ccccccc  ggggggg           Germantown, Maryland 20876, USA
                                            (301)353-7765 FAX(301)353-7752
http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50/mchome.htm      cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 09:15:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ruth Mirtz <rmirtz@GARNET.ACNS.FSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
 
I supervise 85+ TAs and have 2 grad assistants with one course off to help
me administer (plus a 3/4 time secretary), all of which is still woefully
inadequate and allows us to merely keep the program going.  I justify my
grad assistants as the cheapest kind of labor available, professional
development (which improves job placement numbers for English PhD students),
and supervision and training of new teachers, who often really need it.
They improve retention of students by improving our teaching by being
available resources for teachers with problems; they improve retention of
TAs by supporting teachers in the same way (and training new TAs cost our
department money [pennies, really]).  I and my two grad assistants can just
about cover the whole week with our office hours--meaning someone's
available just about anytime of the week to handle problems.  The
alternative to grad assistants is a full-time faculty or maybe adjunct,
which here at FSU is also expensive because full-time people get benefits.
So, in summary, don't forget to argue money (as a short-term solution).
Although, even if my dean coughed up money for a full-time person, I'd still
want grad assistants because they "feel" more accessible to some TAs, are
in-touch with the needs of new teachers, need administrative experience for
jobs, etc.
Ruth M. Mirtz
Director, First Year Writing Program
Florida State University
Tallahassee, FL  32306-1036
rmirtz@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 14:39:43 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Dunbar-Odom <Donna_Dunbar-Odom@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 3 Apr 1996 to 4 Apr 1996
 
Mara,
        You might contact Joe Harris at Pitt re: the current status of grad.
asst. directors in the comp. program there.  While at Pitt, I served as
assistant TO the dir. of comp.  ( I think that preposition makes a big
difference) and received released time from my teaching assignment (two
courses) to do so.  I'm certain it helped me on the job market, but like
others have said, my position was largely that of flak catcher, and I surely
do wish I had someone fulfilling that function for me now.  The argument I
would make now (although I am not at a "research institution") is that such
a position serves not only to train the professional-to-be about the
day-to-day workings of administering a program geared largely to first-year
students (a group with a variety of particular needs) but also to introduce
her to the particularities of working with beginning teaching assistants.
Here, since we have an Ed.D. in the Teaching of College English rather than
a Ph.D., I think the argument that such a person would be better able to
compete in the job market might prove persuasive.  What do you think, Dick
Fulkerson?
        Good luck!
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
East Texas State University
 
>From:    Mara Holt <holt@OAK.CATS.OHIOU.EDU>
>Subject: wpa grad assistants
>
>My chair needs to justify to the dean my use of a grad assistant for 15
>hours a week.  She asked me to find out other programs that have such an
>assistant.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 10:15:25 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeffrey Walker <jsw1@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 3 Apr 1996 to 4 Apr 1996
 
I have just joined the WPA list, so I'm coming into the middle of this
conversation...
 
Penn State's Composition Program employs a graduate assistant -- whose
title is "Composition Assistant" -- who is on-duty 16 hrs/wk and receives a
2-course release from teaching (out of a 2.5-course annual load, or 2/3 in
alternating years).
 
As Donna Dunbar-Odom notes of the graduate TO position at Pitt, Penn
State's Composition Assistant is partly a flak-catcher, dealing with
student complaints and coordinating grade appeals, as well as fielding
questions from students who drop by the Composition Office looking for
information (about course offerings, etc.).  Our CA also manages the Comp
Program's small library and file of resources for instructors; sets up
Brown Bag Lunch presentations; puts out a monthly (more or less) Comp
Program newsletter; and coordinates the monthly Rhetoric Reading Group
meetings.
 
The job is usually given to an advanced grad student (past comps) with a
PhD emphasis in Rhetoric and Composition.  As Donna Dunbar-Odom notes, the
position is seen as a resume builder, and frequently does confer some
advantage on the job market, particularly when the new PhD is being
considered by departments who are looking for someone to help run (&
develop) their composition program.
 
 
Jeffrey Walker
Associate Professor & Director of Composition Program
English, Penn State, University Park PA 16802
phone: (814) 863-3066, 863-9585 / fax: (814) 863-7285
email: jsw1@psu.edu (office)  /  jsw1@psuvm.psu.edu (home)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 09:17:37 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards (fwd)
 
Thanks, Dennis, for your review of the Standards.
That was helpful; we will (unless you dramatically
object) using your review in my comp theory class in
which this issue has surfaced.
Irv
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 08:30:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
 
Chuck,
 
About Marty driving a Harlet from Missouri to Ohio:  Is that a
looser, wilder, more illicit version of a Harley?
 
Kristine
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 08:32:18 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Nancy Shapiro's comments are right on.  Maybe we all should do op ed
pieces for our local papers.  Can we crib from your response, Dennis?
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 10:30:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John D Schaeffer <tb0jds1@CORN.CSO.NIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960404134858.1453A-100000@oak.cats.ohiou.edu>
 
Your message did not specify if you have any responsibility for training
new TAs and what form that training takes.  Here at NIU we have a 2
semester internship for new TAs and it is team taught by a faculty member
and another faculty member or Adv. Grad student who is the former's
assistant.
The intern course counts as a 3hr teaching load for each of them.  You
have a very strong case for an assistant if you have responsibility for
training.  Second, here at NIU our Writing Director has an assistant who
helps administer the program (we have 23,000 students) but also
coordinates the developmental program.
 
Hope this helps.
 
John D. Schaeffer
Northern Ill. U.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 10:48:59 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Kristine:
 
Thanks to you, and of course to Nancy, for your supportive responses.  I
meant it when I said you could use my document any way you like--that
includes what you call cribbing, but which we might in this case simply
justify as intertextuality.  I have submitted my essay to the Chicago
Tribune, which has published the odd op-ed piece from me in the past, and I
sent an electronic copy to NPR, though not to a specific individual.  Since
the NYT already printed both an editorial and an op-ed against the
standards, I didn't send anything to them.  NCTE has a copy of my essay.
Anyone connected is welcome to bring it to the attention of the Washington
Post or the other major papers, the "big city dailies" as our library calls
them, or to submit your own comments to any outlet that you consider
appropriate.  Go to it!
 
>Nancy Shapiro's comments are right on.  Maybe we all should do op ed
>pieces for our local papers.  Can we crib from your response, Dennis?
>
>Kristine Hansen
>English Department
>Brigham Young University
>Provo, UT 84602
>(801) 378-4775
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street                       home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 13:56:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Let me add my thanks to that of others for Dennis Baron's comments on the
national standards document.  (I also enjoyed Dennis's debate with Martha
Kolln at CCCC.)
 
However, something in what Dennis says strikes me as peculiar.  I, like too
many others, have not read the standards statement, but based on Dennis's
summary, I wonder if we aren't being a little myopic when we profess surprise
that those who requested such a statement express disappointment in the
document.  Dennis  observes that "the language arts standards place decision
making where it belongs: with parents, educators, and most important, with
learners themselves.
Instead of prescribing reading lists and listing outcomes, all of which
necessarily change with time and circumstance, the standards seek to open a
conversation about language and literature, about reading, writing, and
speaking."
 
It may, indeed, be true that decision making belongs with parents, educators,
and learners themselves, but isn't that another way of saying that the
document on national standards refuses to set national standards?
 
It may be that national standards are a flawed idea, but I can understand why
those who asked for them may feel that the result was "disappointing."
 
Peter Adams
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 13:11:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <960405135623_185369385@mail02.mail.aol.com>
 
On Fri, 5 Apr 1996, Peter Dow Adams wrote:
> It may, indeed, be true that decision making belongs with parents, educators,
> and learners themselves, but isn't that another way of saying that the
> document on national standards refuses to set national standards?
 
Yes!
 
That's what I like best about the whole thing. NCTE/IRA, whether
intentionally, seem to have created a kind of deconstructive docment: it
undercuts the kind of thing it is. Now, judging by the response, by the
fact that considerable *attention* is now trained upon language arts and
the relationship between standards and education, I'd say the
non-standards standard approach was a big success. It has opened up
public discourse on the subject in a way that other likely options might
not have.
 
Would the same tension have resulted if NCTE/IRA had created a big,
rigorous old reading list? Or if they had declined to play the standards
game at all and simply stated that standards are counterproductive? The
latter would have complied with the status quo. The former would have
perhaps been too easily dismissed.
 
*This*, however, seems to have generated something more substantial:
pubic debate. I tend to think that, alone, is a valuable result.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 13:51:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
On Fri, 5 Apr 1996, Erci Crump wrote:
>On Fri, 5 Apr 1996, Peter Dow Adams wrote:
>> It may, indeed, be true that decision making belongs with parents, educators,
>> and learners themselves, but isn't that another way of saying that the
>> document on national standards refuses to set national standards?
 
>Yes!
 
>That's what I like best about the whole thing. NCTE/IRA, whether
>intentionally, seem to have created a kind of deconstructive docment: it
>undercuts the kind of thing it is. Now, judging by the response, by the
>fact that considerable *attention* is now trained upon language arts and
>the relationship between standards and education, I'd say the
>non-standards standard approach was a big success. It has opened up
>public discourse on the subject in a way that other likely options might
>not have.
 
>Would the same tension have resulted if NCTE/IRA had created a big,
>rigorous old reading list? Or if they had declined to play the standards
>game at all and simply stated that standards are counterproductive? The
>latter would have complied with the status quo. The former would have
>perhaps been too easily dismissed.
 
>*This*, however, seems to have generated something more substantial:
>public debate. I tend to think that, alone, is a valuable result.
 
I hope you're right, Eric, and this is what I prefer to believe for now.
But isn't it very likely that instead this will generate only the opinion
that we are, indeed, just a bunch of doo-doo heads, and that
"deconstructing" our way to a debate is the kind of conversation that
only doo-doo heads like us would really want to carry on?  If debate is
what we need, then I wish the standards group would have just out and
said "we can't write meaningful standards because we need a national
discussion of language and literacy first."  I wish the document had
then discussed, in 70 pages, just what the problem is.  Such a document
could have been specific and direct, just like George Will likes 'em.
I'd love to be on the offensive for once, as long as we have to play
these political games.  I know, I know, I'm pushing "missiles for peace"
in other guise.  That's why I prefer your hope to my fear.
 
Hope you don't mind my minor editing of your quote.  _That_ sort of
debate would really get us in trouble.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 13:57:59 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Proposing a Paper for the WPA Summer Conference
In-Reply-To:  <960405053331.2061c331@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
Keith (and other potential WPA Summer Conferencees),
 
        All that I am asking for is a 250 word proposal (that includes your
name and address--so that I can keep track of who is proposing what) for
an individual or group session.  Please mail it to me at my address
below--or email it to me at <cis@csd.uwm.edu>.
 
        I will let you know if your paper is accepted by late April or
early May.  The Conference is scheduled for August 1-4 in Miami of Ohio;
it will be preceded by a 3 1/2 day workshop for WPAs.
 
        I look forward to seeing you in Oxford.
 
        This Conference is already shaping up to be one of our best; I
hope that any one still thinking of submitting a proposal will take the
leap and participate.
 
 
On Fri, 5 Apr 1996, Keith Rhodes wrote:
 
>         I can't seem to find the application for the summer WPA
> conference anywhere, and the extended deadline offers a chance at
> redemption.  Any idea where I can find/get one?
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
> English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
> Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
> krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> ---------------------------------------------------------------------
> "It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
>                                 - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 14:09:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference proposal deadline extended
In-Reply-To:  <4324F52C02@jkhbhrc.byu.edu>
 
Kristine,
        Did I type "Harlet"??
 
        I meant to say that she should drive a gurney from Orley to Harnett.
 
 
On Fri, 5 Apr 1996, Kris Hansen wrote:
 
> Chuck,
>
> About Marty driving a Harlet from Missouri to Ohio:  Is that a
> looser, wilder, more illicit version of a Harley?
>
> Kristine
>
> Kristine Hansen
> English Department
> Brigham Young University
> Provo, UT 84602
> (801) 378-4775
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 13:35:33 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/05/96 12:12
 
And wouldn't we love to think that the NCTE was that clever!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 15:18:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Alice M Gillam <agillam@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960404134858.1453A-100000@oak.cats.ohiou.edu>
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Mara -
 
I am at a similar but somewhat larger university and I have three
assistants, each of whom
coordinates a particular course or course sequence.  The coordinator of
the two Basic Writing courses is a lecturer, whose appointment is 50%;
the coordinator of first-semester comp. is a TA with a 50% appointment in
the fall and 25% appointment in the spring (that particular TA is also
your very own Johanna Atwood, who is wonderful); and the coordinator of
second-semester comp. is a lecturer, whose appointment is 100%.  The
latter is justified by the peculiarities of our program, which
involves a high-stakes
large-scale portfolio assessment at the end of second-semester comp.
 
 
Alice Gillam
University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee
 
On Thu, 4 Apr 1996, Mara Holt wrote:
 
> My chair needs to justify to the dean my use of a grad assistant for 15
> hours a week.  She asked me to find out other programs that have such an
> assistant.  I am at a research-oriented state institution with 2 required
> writing courses and 19,000 students.  I supervise 60 TAs and
> instructors.  Besides the grad asst, I have bits and pieces of a clerical
> staff inadequate for the dept's needs and a 10-hour a week work-study
> student (that I apply for competively).  My current grad assistant is a
> second year MA student (her emphasis is Comp and Rhetoric).
>
> I would appreciate any information from other WPAs.
>
> Thanks for your help.
>
> Mara Holt
> Director of Composition
> Ohio University
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 09:50:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>
Subject:      wpa grad assistants -Reply
 
Mara;
 
I want to echo Larry Beeson's comments.  As a doctoral student at
Illinois State, I served in various "assistant to the director"
capacities.  We recieved a one class release and had to work around
10 hours a week.  We helped run the big fall orientation (running
sessions, copying materials, buying donuts...) and ran the winter
orientation; we observed classes, held special office hours, worked
on syllabi and pedagogical matters...it was a great job.
Furthermore, I think it is the main reason I got the job I have
now--I wanted to do administration, and having three years experience
as an assistant director looked GREAT on my vita.  I think, in terms
of staffing, that there were three Doctoral candidates for around
45-50 new MAs (we did the majority of our work during fall semester
as they were training).  ISU also has doctoral candidates serving as
program ombudsperson, and as assistants in the writing center and
other administrative functions.  There is no writing program
secretary, but, god bless him, I typed very few of Doug Hesse's
letters while I was there...and never had to pick up his dry
cleaning...
 
Regards from an OU alum;
 
Kelly Fisher Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
216.823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"Jesus!  Where will it end?  How low do you have to stoop in this
country to be president?"  Dr. Hunter S. Thompson.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 23:22:22 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dick Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 3 Apr 1996 to 4 Apr 1996
 
Makes good sense to me Donna.  I'm not sure who we would have to
persuade--the head, the dean, the VPAA, the Graduate Dean, the Pres, Texas A
& M, or God Himself.  Maybe "all of the above."  Shouldn't be too difficult
for such rhetorical folk as we.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
 
Commerce, TX 75429
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 18:22:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Faculty Sabbaticals -- How Many Permitted per Year?
X-To:         Jim Shimabukuro <jamess@HAWAII.EDU>,
              Gretchen Lutz <LUTZGRET@aol.com>,
              Susan Hammond <SHAMMOND@ACCDVM.ACCD.EDU>,
              "Christine R. Gray" <china@wam.umd.edu>,
              Bob Bentley <bentwell@alpha.lansing.cc.mi.us>,
              "R.E. Aksim" <aksim@ftn.net>,
              "Forum on Teaching & Learning in Higher Ed." <STLHE-L@UNB.CA>,
              Teaching in the Community Colleges
              <TCC-L@UHCCVM.UHCC.HAWAII.EDU>,
              AFAM-L <AFAM-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>,
              RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              NCTE International <ncte-intl@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <MBU-L@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              CBW-L <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>
 
        Here is a question on a thread that has not been addressed
recently.
 
        Our college is large for a two-year institution (three campuses,
432 full-time faculty, 725 part-time faculty, and 23,700 students--not
including tele-learning, email-learning, and continuing education).  For
our *entire* institution we used to offer eight, semester-length
sabbaticals a year to faculty.  Our board of directors has just cut our
faculty back to four semester-length sabbaticals, college-wide, citing
similar trends at other institutions of our size and type.
 
        I am curious about the number yearly sabbaticals granted at other
institutions that are similar to us in type and size and the length of time
they are granted for.   I would love to hear responses from everyone and
will try to keep a tally for anyone who would like to know how their
institution compares with others in this regard.
 
    m m m m m  ccccccc  ggggggg   Chet Pryor, Professor & Testing Coordinator
    m   m   m  c        g           Department of English
    m   m   m  c        g   ggg       Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
    m   m   m  c        g     g         20200 Observation Drive
    m   m   m  ccccccc  ggggggg           Germantown, Maryland 20876, USA
                                            (301)353-7765 FAX(301)353-7752
http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50/mchome.htm      cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 23:42:12 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dick Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Like others on this strand, I haven't read the _final_ standards document.
(The NCTE booth had sold out of them when I got there.)  But I had read the
last two or three previous drafts, which were sent to the 4C's executive
committee.
 
My first comment is that none of us, including me, should be commenting on a
text we haven't read.  (Three cheers, therefore, for Dennis.)
 
But if I can assume that the final document wasn't all that different from
the prior versions I read, (and the summary in either CE or CCC suggested it
wasn't), then I want to second Peter's comments.  NCTE lost its federal
funding precisely because it was clear that the work wasn't going along the
lines that were contemplated by the original granting entity.  NCTE/IRA
elected to continue on its own and to spend major amounts of its/our money
on this document.
 
If people wanted a set of standards that could be used as outcome targets so
that they could then measure the effectiveness of their own programs against
a "standard," clearly this document won't allow them to do it.  It's much
too vague.  (I'm reminded that we have been discussing composition outcomes
for college courses.  I have no doubt that we could all come up with some
outcomes as vague as these and "agree" to them.  But it wouldn't be very
clear what we had agreed to.)
 
For those who want set national standards, this document is useless.  And
for many who oppose having such standards in the first place, it's a
relatively harmless waste of a good deal of time and money.
 
While the document seems relatively cleanly written to me, I have to
remember that what is standard comp-talk to us (or even lit-talk) may come
across as hopeless pointy-headed intellectual bafflegab to public readers,
including syndicated columnists.
 
I recall being personally distressed at an insert box that asserted
"According to all available evidence today's high schools students read and
write better than at any time in history."  (That's not verbatim but from
memory.)  It's at least possible that the claim is true, and that the much
discussed literacy crisis is a myth.  But I wasn't personally persuaded by
the test date the NCTE/IRA went on to cite as its proof.
 
Dennis, is that boxed claim (a little five-paragraph essay) still in the
document?  Do we on this list believe students read and write better than at
any time in U.S. history??
 
[And even if that's arguably true, is it a rhetorically wise move to include
it in a document meant for a public that doesn't seem to believe it?  If
"we"--that is, leaders in the U.S.-- didn't believe there was some sort of
huge problem, why would we be into the business of writing national
standards in the first place?
 
I'll be interested in hearing from others on the list after they (and I)
have read the document.
 
It was obviously a massively difficult task to reach any sort of agreement
about this poisition statement by the way.  A history of the various drafts
would be relatively enlightening.
 
At 01:56 PM 4/5/96 -0500, you wrote:
>Let me add my thanks to that of others for Dennis Baron's comments on the
>national standards document.  (I also enjoyed Dennis's debate with Martha
>Kolln at CCCC.)
>
>However, something in what Dennis says strikes me as peculiar.  I, like too
>many others, have not read the standards statement, but based on Dennis's
>summary, I wonder if we aren't being a little myopic when we profess surprise
>that those who requested such a statement express disappointment in the
>document.  Dennis  observes that "the language arts standards place decision
>making where it belongs: with parents, educators, and most important, with
>learners themselves.
>Instead of prescribing reading lists and listing outcomes, all of which
>necessarily change with time and circumstance, the standards seek to open a
>conversation about language and literature, about reading, writing, and
>speaking."
>
>It may, indeed, be true that decision making belongs with parents, educators,
>and learners themselves, but isn't that another way of saying that the
>document on national standards refuses to set national standards?
>
>It may be that national standards are a flawed idea, but I can understand why
>those who asked for them may feel that the result was "disappointing."
>
>Peter Adams
>
Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
 
Commerce, TX 75429
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 19:25:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960404215312.21128A-100000@homer.louisville.edu>
 
On Thu, 4 Apr 1996, Lauren L. Sewell wrote:
 
> Mara,
>
> Lizbeth asked about how to justify the assistant director position to the
> dean in terms she would appreciate.  Here at the University of
> Louisville where our only English Ph.D. is in Rhet/Comp, it's a very
> important professional development experience.
 
As a graduate (10 years ago) of the U of L program where I served as
one of those Assistant Directors and as a current WPA, I find the
opportunity a system such as this offers the graduate student to be
invaluable.  I do not know about current placements from U of L's
program, but from the early 1980s practically all of the former
Assistant Directors and Writing Center Directors went almost
immediately into WPA positions upon graduating.
 
If the Assistant Director model also includes time for coursework in
education school and independent study with the director in program
administration, it will also help the graduate as a future consultant
and "change agent."  Economic considerations should matter to deans if
you the point is made that unemploy[ed|able] alumni seldom send checks
upon graduation.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
        "Americans owe it to me"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 5 Apr 1996 21:47:01 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/05/96 16:42
 
I am becoming increasingly convinced that the goal of the standards advocates
is to dismantle the public schools, and their conviction that education is
going to hell in a handbasket is just an excuse. I'm not usually that
paranoid, but the guv of Arizona is a little transparent about this stuff. The
uncritical reception of the NAS study (somehow Saturday morning classes are an
indicator of rigor) is even further evidence. I recommend a look at a recent
book by Berliner and Biddle entitled "The Manufactured Crisis: Myths, Fraud,
and the Attack on America's Public Schools" (Addison-Wesley). This is a nicely
intemperate tour through the evidence used to show that our public school
suck. The authors speculate about the reasons for the assault, try to identify
the real problems with education, and explore good and bad ideas for
addressing the real problems. It's good stuff.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 07:47:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diana George <dgeorge@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
 
Hi, Mara.
        MTU has about 6500 students. Our department has about 40 TAs;
approximately 30 of them teach writing courses. My assistant is assigned to
me for 20 hours a week. He's a Ph.D. student about to take his comps. I
have only minimal access to clerical help, but Stephen (and the other grad
assistants who have worked in this job) help out with some of that. They
also help me observe classes, meet one-on-one with TAs to help them write
and rewrite assignments, work with me on our portfolio response system, and
take an active part in  training  new TAs.
 
Diana
 
>4/5
>
>Mara -
>
>I am at a similar but somewhat larger university and I have three
>assistants, each of whom
>coordinates a particular course or course sequence.  The coordinator of
>the two Basic Writing courses is a lecturer, whose appointment is 50%;
>the coordinator of first-semester comp. is a TA with a 50% appointment in
>the fall and 25% appointment in the spring (that particular TA is also
>your very own Johanna Atwood, who is wonderful); and the coordinator of
>second-semester comp. is a lecturer, whose appointment is 100%.  The
>latter is justified by the peculiarities of our program, which
>involves a high-stakes
>large-scale portfolio assessment at the end of second-semester comp.
>
>
>Alice Gillam
>University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee
>
>On Thu, 4 Apr 1996, Mara Holt wrote:
>
>> My chair needs to justify to the dean my use of a grad assistant for 15
>> hours a week.  She asked me to find out other programs that have such an
>> assistant.  I am at a research-oriented state institution with 2 required
>> writing courses and 19,000 students.  I supervise 60 TAs and
>> instructors.  Besides the grad asst, I have bits and pieces of a clerical
>> staff inadequate for the dept's needs and a 10-hour a week work-study
>> student (that I apply for competively).  My current grad assistant is a
>> second year MA student (her emphasis is Comp and Rhetoric).
>>
>> I would appreciate any information from other WPAs.
>>
>> Thanks for your help.
>>
>> Mara Holt
>> Director of Composition
>> Ohio University
>>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 05:58:53 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Qualley <djq@GONZO.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
In-Reply-To:  <v01510100ad8c163b93be@[141.219.103.121]>
 
Most of the responses to this thread are from people who work in PhD
granting institutions. I'm wondering if those of you who direct comp in
schools with a masters program have assistants (grad students or other)?
Our grad students move through the program so fast--two years and they are
gone-- that we (I in this case) are perpetually involved in teacher
training. No adjuncts or tenure track faculty aside from myself and one
other person teach our first year course. I do all the training, all the
observing, make all the decisions about curriculum, put together course
packets of student writing, run weekly staff meetings, handle the
portoflio assessment, exemptions, drop-adds and so on for about 24 Tas.
We only have 1 10 week first year comp course and are on a quarter system,
and so that is why we don't have more Tas for our 11,000 student body.
Seems to me this kind of set up is not particularly healthy for a
program. I feel fortunate that m y predecesor (Bill Smith) is still
around and such a wonderful source of advice. But we both feel/have felt
the demands of the job in this kind of situation.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 10:33:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.960406054537.14142A-100000@gonzo.cc.wwu.edu>
 
Might it be worthwhile to explore the "span of control" notion
established in business management?  How many people is it
feasible/effective/efficient for one person to supervise before quality
is jeopardized?  chris Burnham has some knowledge of quality issues.
Chris, if you're 'listening', should be also be thinking in terms of
"quality"?
 
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 10:37:03 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Ziff <linziff@JHUVMS.HCF.JHU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 3 Apr 1996 to 4 Apr 1996
In-Reply-To:  <199604052322.XAA02679@etsuodt.etsu.edu>
 
Eavesdropping on your message to Donna.  How about God herself. Is that
small potatoes or what?  Isn't it creepy to write knowing ill tempered
cynics are reading?  Linda Ziff
 
On Fri, 5 Apr 1996, Dick Fulkerson wrote:
 
> Makes good sense to me Donna.  I'm not sure who we would have to
> persuade--the head, the dean, the VPAA, the Graduate Dean, the Pres, Texas A
> & M, or God Himself.  Maybe "all of the above."  Shouldn't be too difficult
> for such rhetorical folk as we.
>
> >
> Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
> Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
> East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
> Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
>
> Commerce, TX 75429
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 10:27:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Dick asks,
 
>Do we on this list believe students read and write better than at
>any time in U.S. history??
 
This is a fascinating question that keeps returning to me time and again
like some sort of Viet Nam fire-zone memory.  Everytime it pops into my
head (or I'm asked it by someone, usually in a critical frame), my first
inclination is to shout "NO," and then almost immediately I want to say,
"well, yes...uh...."  And then I time out and need to be rebooted (in all
senses of the term).
 
I suppose the part that really needs to be unpacked is "students."  It
_seems_ to me that students I taught as recently as ten years ago wrote
better than those I teach now, but I've taught in a variety of situations
with decidedly different student populations, and, sigh, I'm also getting
to the point where I'm increasingly susceptable to the "golden age"
syndrome.
 
Can anybody point me to a book, article, or study that seriously attempts
to compare student writing abilities in something other than SAT or NCTE
terms?  Probably better to post to me privately.
 
Thanks.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 12:58:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         steve fox <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      literacy texts
In-Reply-To:  <v02110101ad8bed87eac4@[199.1.172.139]>
 
This fall I'll be teaching (again) a course for master's degree students
in English called Intro. to Literacy Studies.  We look at how literacy is
acquired, used, taught, and valued.  It's a smorgasbord, admittedly, but
is meant to introduce English grad students to the discourse on literacy
which crosses disciplinary and age lines.  I've used the anthology
Perspectives on Literacy (ed. by an Indiana U. prof whose name escapes
me, much to my embarrassment, and Mike Rose and Barry Kroll) and had
students report on various books they read individually.  Last time I
used a more recent anthology but it didn't provide the solid grounding
the POL book does.  I also used Richard Rodriguez' Hunger of Memory.  (I
have the students write their literacy autobiographies.)  Any other ideas
for books for this course?  POL seems a bit dated now but still very
useful.
        Also, if you teach such a course, I'd be glad to exchange
syllabi.  And perhaps we could even put together a CCCC panel on such
courses; I know some people even teach a literacy course at the
undergrad. level.  (I always feel desperate after CCCC for a proposal for
the next year!  It's hard to get travel $ without being on the program,
alas.)  Replies to the list or to me individually would be fine.  Steve
Fox, Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 15:58:03 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri, 5 Apr 1996 10:48:59 +0100 from <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
 
NCTE is monitoring major newspapers for editorials and other responses to the
standards. The office, for example, asked me to respond to an uninformed,
negative column in the Indianapolis newspaper. I'm sure NCTE would much
appreciate clarifications of distorted representations of the standards.
 
-----
BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
AO138
278-2661
BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 16:20:50 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: literacy texts
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sat, 6 Apr 1996 12:58:23 -0500 from
              <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPU I.EDU>
 
Isn't Eugene Kintgen the other author?
 
-----
BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
AO138
278-2661
BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 14:26:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
X-To:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96040613570419@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Barbara,
Would you be willing to share your response to the editioral in the
Indianapolis newspaper?
 
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 16:25:59 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Fred notes,
 
>Dick asks,
 
>>Do we on this list believe students read and write better than at
>>any time in U.S. history??
 
I suspect that students of parallel socio-economic status read and write
better now, though it is certainly daunting to imagine comparing status
across large periods of time.  What people who will reject this
statement will be thinking, though, is that students at the same grade
levels do not write as well.  Tossing in all the confusion of comparing
socio-economic status across time periods and then across grade levels,
plus a lack of comparative evidence, this statement seems impossible of
proof _or_ disproof.  In other words, it's just the sort of propaganda we
get thrown at us on a regular basis.  Is that good?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 17:42:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Toward 21st Century Book
 
On Apr. 2 Brad Peters said he had not received his copy of "Comp. in the
21st Century" and asked if others had received theirs.  No one at URI has
received it either (3 of us attended the conference), and Ed--we have not
moved or changed addresses.
 
Linda
 
Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
Director
College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Department of English
Independence Hall
60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 18:18:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96040613570419@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Barbara and others wanting to see how newspapers around the country are
reporting the ncte/ira document:
 
The Omaha World Herald today reprinted a n editorial page cartoon from
the Albuquerque Journal by a cartoonist whose name I cannot read.  On the
left is a castle turret labeled "National English Instruction
Standards" with a
crier announcing: "Hear Ye, Hear ye!  Students shall henceforth employ a
multiplicity of informational resources in the application of word
identification strategies to evaluate and synthesize the textual features
of various genres of print and non-print texts, while incorporating a
wide range of writing process elements in conjunction with figurative
language conventions, to facilitate effective communication with a
diversity of literacy communities."
 
In the lower right is a dad, mom, and kid.  THe Dad is saying:  "I'm
beginning to rethink my support for 'English Only'...."
 
I thought the cartoon was funny.  I took it off my refrigerator to
copy the text for this message.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 6 Apr 1996 21:19:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
The problem for many of us was that we were taught grammar and sentences and
paragraphs, not writing.  Today, at least in the school system my kids are
attending, they are teaching writing.  Of course some misguided zealots think
that teaching writing excludes teaching grammar or spelling or such - as if
they were mutually exclusive.  But my seventh grade son writes much better
than I did at that age and the fourth grader knows the steps and a variety of
"rules" of writing.
 
If standards are kept up - so that good work is needed for a "B" in english,
then most of the kids from Howard County who get B's in English should do
quite well in freshman english.
 
I have seen in eight years of teaching legal writing that the general quality
of writing skills of those entering has improved quite significantly - so
much so that we have redesigned our course to move more quickly into more
advanced work.  We still have about 30% of the students would be a serious
embarrassment to their alma maters, but this is down from about 70%.  And
only 5% or fewer are truly abysmal - like bad junior high level writing.  The
30% is bad enough in terms of being a resources drain, but the 5% is really
tough.  I would love to take that extra specialist we have for them and have
him teach a regular section thereby reducing the size of each class.  But
that is not feasible yet.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Assoc. Prof. & Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
sjamar@law.howard.edu or sjamar@aol.com
 
"I know no method to secure the repeal of bad or obnoxious laws so effective
as their stringent execution."  Ulysses S Grant, Inaugural Address, 1869
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 09:39:56 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Keith says, regarding writing skills over time,
 
>Tossing in all the confusion of comparing
>socio-economic status across time periods and then across grade levels,
>plus a lack of comparative evidence, this statement seems impossible of
>proof _or_ disproof.  In other words, it's just the sort of propaganda we
>get thrown at us on a regular basis.  Is that good?
 
But can we simply declare victory in the matter and go home?  A very
important point Ed White makes in his chapter in _Composition in the 21st
Century_ is that no matter how much or little we like formal assessment, it
won't go away, and the hunger to compare writing ability over time won't go
away.  Our arguments against their ultimate validity seem to the lay
populace like rationalizations for our own ineffectiveness.  Peter Elbow in
the same book attacks national standards, standardized testing, the 'hunger
to rank,' and all the other evils that exist in the lines of communication
between us and our "consumers," but I think, as a practical matter, we have
to try to answer, in some quasi-objective fashion, Fulkerson's question.
Otherwise we will be increasingly criticized as pie-in-the-sky kooks.  My
problem is that I can't figure out the sensible and acceptable (to parents,
legislators, and even my own university administrators and some English
department colleagues) _via media_ between White's and Elbow's quite valid
positions.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 11:02:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
X-cc:         Peg Syverson <syverson@uts.cc.utexas.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <v02110102ad8d47f0c287@[199.1.172.132]>
 
On Sun, 7 Apr 1996, Fred Kemp wrote:
> problem is that I can't figure out the sensible and acceptable (to parents,
> legislators, and even my own university administrators and some English
> department colleagues) _via media_ between White's and Elbow's quite valid
> positions.
 
Fred,
I think John Slatin and Peg Syverson may be onto something here. Their
4Cs presentation was about the MOO-based learning environments they are
creating and about new approaches to evaluating work that occurs there.
They base assessment on the California Learning Record. An example
of Peg's Online Learning Record is at
http://www.cwrl.utexas.edu/~syverson/basicinfo/evaluation.html
 
I'm going to fwd your note to her & see if she will chime in here because
I can't do justice to the project and the question you're asking & her
response to it are mighty important.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 09:45:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: literacy texts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9604061240.K49928-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu>
 
Steve,
 
        I am currently teaching a course on literacy to senior level and
graduate students.  It is an introductory course, but one that has never
been offered before.  We want to give these students a borad range of ways
of looking at literacy, both historically and currently.  We also want
them to be aware of multiple literacies and problems in assessing them.
 
I put together a course packet and have assigned the following texts:
 
1. Heath and Mangiola--Children of Promise
2. David Schaafsma--Eatingon the Street--Teaching Literacy in a
Multicultural Society
3. Miles Myers--Chaning our Minds: Negotiating English and Literacy
 
 
I have also drawn extensively from these collections by Moss and Cohen.
I don't have the full author names nor titles here at home, but i can
supply them if you want.  One is called Literacy Across Communities
and the other is a collection of papers from a recent confernece where
participants also address questions to one another.  Sorry I am blanking
out on the title.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 12:11:20 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Long <rlong@DAEMEN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Eric points us to Meg Syverson's evaluation page:
 
        http://www.cwrl.utexas.edu/~syverson/basicinfo/evaluation.html
 
What I find interesting about this page is that the statement, based on the
California Learning Record, seems to be derived from how to evaluate
traditional print-based learning. I am certain that four of the five
dimensions--confidence,
knowledge and understanding of the subject matter of the course, use of
personal experience, and reflection--are true of print- and
electronic-based learning, but the fifth--skills and strategies--I think
would be different, unless the electronic environment is being used to
duplicate the print environment. This isn't what Meg and John Slatin are
doing at Austin,  but I wonder if their evaluation page doesn't point out a
problem we might be having with evaluation, especially those of us who are
using computers and related technologies to teach writing.
 
What I mean is that new technologies enable new ways of communicating, even
with words, and that these new communications might be dramatically
different from the old ways. Today, in what Jay Bolter calls the late-age
of print, we might be in some state of tension between two different ways
of writing, and that this tension is evident in experienced and student
writers, and that this tension, which might appear both in print and
electronic documents, is complicating evaluation since "the skills and
strategies" might be different between the two. (See Meg's page
http://www.cwrl.utexas.edu/~syverson/basicinfo/dimensions.html).
 
Perhaps, if there is now a transition from the print to screen, evaluation
itself will have to be evaluated.
 
Richard Long
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 13:11:54 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Leslie C. Perelman" <perelman@MIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  Your message of "Sat, 06 Apr 1996 15:58:03 EST."
              <WPA-L%96040613570419@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Is NCTE monitoring its own mistakes in the document as well?  Or
do they assume that all criticisms of the document are unfounded?
 
Les Perelman
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 12:25:54 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/07/96 09:03
 
Employers and legislators amnd the like are asking an apparently simple
question: "If I hire your graduate, Jack, and ask him to write a report on X,
can he do it in a way that at least will not be an embarrassment to the
company and, at best, will be an effective and informative document?" And we
are responding with the language Joan's cartoon. Let's crank it up a notch:
"Can Jack write a coherent argument on a public issue to send to his
legislator or to the newspaper?" And we answer with the language in the
cartoon. We can talk really abstractly about this stuff because we have not in
the past
   paid the price for our students' inability to do what we claim we teach.
The student gets fired. The company is embarrassed or loses business. This is,
in some sense, why my thinking has been so warped by my exposure to the
Foreign Language Institute's procedures for assessing whether or not an
individual has sufficient command of a foreign language to be sent to a post
in the country whese that language is spoken. This matters. Foreign service
careers and the successful conduct of the nation's business abroad are riding
on second language proficiency. The whole point of the test is to determine
what a person can DO with the second language, and the list of tasks is finite
and comprehensible to just about anyone. Can't we identify identify some
writing tasks that students ought to be able to do at certain steps along the
way? There is a lot implicit in those tasks that is our problem and need not
be a part of the public document.
  For example, the abilty to write persuasive arguments on public issues
includes the development of all sorts of socio-linguistic knowledge and
sensitivities(the kind of stuff that Aristotle supplies in his long lists in
the Rhetoric). In short, some sort of economical descriptive "task" approach
might be the middle way that Fred is looking for, and the foreign language
proficiency testing stuff is an interesting place to start.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 14:33:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
David says,
 
>The whole point of the test is to determine
>what a person can DO with the second language, and the list of tasks is finite
>and comprehensible to just about anyone. Can't we identify identify some
>writing tasks that students ought to be able to do at certain steps along the
>way? There is a lot implicit in those tasks that is our problem and need not
>be a part of the public document.
>  For example, the abilty to write persuasive arguments on public issues
>includes the development of all sorts of socio-linguistic knowledge and
>sensitivities(the kind of stuff that Aristotle supplies in his long lists in
>the Rhetoric). In short, some sort of economical descriptive "task" approach
>might be the middle way that Fred is looking for, and the foreign language
>proficiency testing stuff is an interesting place to start.
>
 
A model that keeps returning to me over the years is my experience when I
was in the Army at the Defense Language Institute at Monterey learning
Korean for 9 months.  I had taken considerable Latin (and some Greek) prior
to that experience, and I was impressed at the difference between an
instructional program that emphasized capability and one that emphasized
expertise in a domain of knowledge.  At the DLI, they tested us on what we
could DO with the language.  In my language classes in high school and
college, they tested me on what I knew ABOUT the language.
 
Obviously there are many complexities involved in the example above that
I'm skipping (e.g.,the difference between a functional approach to a living
language and a scholarly approach to a dead language), but I'm simply
supporting what I think is a clear way (David's) of thinking about what
people can DO with what they learn in our composition classes. When we
teach students language "facts" (parts of speech, grammatical rules,
structural patterns like the five-paragraph essay, induction/deduction,
fallacies, or Coe's coordination/subordination) or encourage societal
attitudes (liberatory pedagogy, what Swearingen calls "prescribed guerilla
political voices"), I think we dig a hole for ourselves, and not because
language isn't inherently interesting and a fit subject for study and not
because our students don't desperately need something to shake them free of
complacency and institutional brainwashing, but because there are things
they are supposed to be able to do with their writing that those outside
our profession explicitly (though perhaps naievely) expect and we are not
able to provide.  And we aren't going to be able to re-educate the laity in
this regard.  We have not a chance in the world of transforming or even
influencing what the everyday folk think their kids should be able to do
coming out of a writing class.  All we do when we try is come out looking
like NEA double-talk apologists.
 
The idealists on this list will think I'm selling out or going troglodyte,
but I think I'm just trying to demonstrate, for once and clearly, to the
people I am supposed to serve that I am indeed serving them and not engaged
in some sort of intellectual/professorial shell game.
 
Fred Kemp
Dir. of Comp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 15:59:24 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <v0211010bad8d86eb5812@[199.1.172.132]>
 
Dave S and Fred:
The DLI/FSI (and FBI) foreign language proficiency standards are all
basically the same (ideologically, that is" their "managers" will talk
forever about shades of difference)--within the InterAgency Language
RoundTable ("ILR"==the Feds).  And yes, they are very good at homing in
on what a person "Can Do" with the FL.  Training to administer the tests,
as you probably know, is very complex and time-consuming; and there are
serious questions about how much of the full range of language uses can
be assessed in these ways.
The question for US is, are the purposes for literacy that we have in
composition and the language arts amenable to that kind of precise
description?  If not, should they be?  What is lost when specificity is
gained? And yes, it takes us around to the outcomes issues too...
 
Liz Hamp-Lyons
English Department
University of Colorado at Denver
Campus Box 175, P.O.Box 173364
Denver, Colorado 80217-3364
Voice: 303-556-2799
Fax:   303-556-2959
E-Mail lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 15:28:12 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/07/96 14:59
 
Liz has asked the right questions vis a vis the DLI proficiency evaluation
procedures, but I would tinker with one of them: What is GAINED when
simplicity is gained (besides simplicity)? Land o' Goshen! If the actual NCTE
report resembles the language in Joan's cartoon (I'm hoping for satiric
exaggeration rather than a direct quote), we're in a heap of trouble. Has
anyone said how we can get a copy of the full report? Is it on a web site?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 17:34:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96040715281348@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Sun, 7 Apr 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> anyone said how we can get a copy of the full report? Is it on a web site?
 
There are summary documents on the NCTE web site (http://www.ncte.org/),
as well as information about how to get a print copy of the entire
standards doc.
 
I  asked John Chua and Katie Hopes why no full version & got the
expected response: a) it's a big document for online reading & NCTE
assumed few people would be interested in reading it in that format b)
NCTE spent a good deal of money developing the standards and they need to
recoup some of that by selling the print copy (NCTE ain't a real cashy
concern & all).
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 18:35:46 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
I worry most that testability, rather than knowledge, judgment, and
usefulness, becomes the driving force.  This seems to me a close cousin of
the mentality which states "if it cannot be demonstrated empirically, it
cannot be true."  Or in the milder version, "even if the judgment is true, it
cannot be used because it cannot be "objectively" demonstrated to be true."
 
It is harder to test higher level skills than ability to add and substract
quickly and accurately.  And such tests often rely on subjective assessments
of good an bad and superior and inferior.
 
In writing this is also true.  Sure, I like strong, tight, well-organized,
well thought-out arguments.  And I know them when I see them and I can
usually point out what is missing in a weak one.  But why should you believe
my assessment?  What if you find story telling to be far more compelling than
syllogistic structure?  Or if you find an argument not premised on the Bible
to be empty and not worth pursuing?
 
In many business settings straight, direct prose is impossibly disruptive
because it is received as rude, harsh, or demeaning.  So one should soften
the language and fuzz it out some.  (Write to your audience.)  Does this mean
we teach the wrong things when we teach precision and concision?
 
An educated person is more than a person who knows what is testable.
 
I am not ignoring sociological impacts.  Many people were (and some still
are) sure that members of another group are inferior, despite incredible
numbers of counter -examples and a lack of data.  How are we to guard against
this?  Empirical studies and tests?  But one need go no further than The Bell
Curve to see that tests can be abused, not to mention tests for promotion in
many fields where what is tested cannot be empirically demonstrated to relate
to success in that field.  But what if it is related, but not susceptible to
empirical methodology?
 
I fear we live in a world of imperfect data and understandings which must be
tested by various methodologies.  But the testability ought not be allowed to
distort too much of what we do.  Or are we so unconfident of what we do?
 
The list of competencies my fourth grader is to master by the end of fourth
grade runs into the hundreds - standards settings run amok.
 
But I am not ready to throw up my hands in dispair.  Perhaps some basic ideas
and descriptions can be developed.  Like the recently revised history
standards.  One can pick at them, but if every student knew all that was
identified in the standards, this would be a good start.  But I fear for too
many it would be conceived of as the end.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Assoc. Prof. & Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
sjamar@law.howard.edu or sjamar@aol.com
 
"I know no method to secure the repeal of bad or obnoxious laws so effective
as their stringent execution."  Ulysses S Grant, Inaugural Address, 1869
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 20:55:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.960406181041.18672C-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Along with a few others on this list, I have been reading and
contributing (in a very minor way) to the development of the standards.
The language in Joan's cartoon was vintage omaha and partaking in poetic
license (which a literate reader might assume). I remember a few
questionable phrases and they were the subject of much discussion, but
nothing quite that egregious.  It's pretty easy to abstract a few phrases
from a major document and take potshots at it.  I seriously doubt that
many critics of the standards have read it.
 
In my last reading, I liked the document.  Is it trying to do an end run
around the concept of national standards?  Probably.  Power to them.  The
idea of national standards that we will use to promote or retain students
all over the nation at particular grade levels is really almost too
absurd for discussion.
 
Irv
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 21:07:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      students writing better
 
Fred:
you asked for another document about students writing better now than in
years of yore.  Since no one has a handle on what "better" means, this
seems like another one of those primarily political concerns (much less
how to compensate for wildly differing student populations).  The latest
NAEP report, I believe, (still using primary trait?) said something about
a slight improvment in argumentative writing--I suppose someone has
already cited this more accurately than I could.  The mere fact that we
are staying even somewhat even, considering the shifting student
population, is cause for celebration.  That we are doing a better job
teaching writing now than say in the 60's should not be surprising.  I
have seen very strong transitions at the high school level, a consequence
of the national writing project.  You bet it's getting better.  I should
hope so.  I really get a little irritated when I hear about rotten
student writing--I tend to translate that into rotten writing situations.
 
Excuse me.  A moment of flame.  Maybe I should self interrogate the souce
of my irritation.  At any rate, for quantitative data, look again at that
article Bob Conners and Andrea Lundfort did: Ma and Pa kettle.  They
writing longer texts and making the same proportion of convention
errors (and remember changing student population).
 
Irv
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 22:15:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
About the standards document, Irv Peckham writes, "In my last reading, I
liked the document.  Is it trying to do an end run around the concept of
national standards?  Probably.  Power to them."
 
This response worries me.  If we think the idea of national standards is
"almost too absurd for discussion," why don't we just say so.  I'm not sure
what an "end run" is, but I'm quite worried that we are making a major
contribution to the growing gap between the academic community and the
non-academic populace who depend on us to educate their children (and,
increasingly, their spouses, their parents, and themselves).  If our idea of
a reasonable response to a request for a statement of national standards is
deliberately to produce a document that is unclearly written or that presents
standards so vague as to appear ludicrous to a lay audience, we are either
foolish or arrogant.  I hope neither is the case, but why didn't we simply
say that attempting to develop such standards is unwise . . . and then
explain to the citizens of this country why that is so.  (Incidentally, I'm
not sure it is unwise, but if most of us think so, I think we owe it to the
society we teach for to say so, as clearly and as convincingly as possible.)
 
An "end run"  may turn out to be just another way of getting thrown for a big
loss--for ourselves and our students.
 
Peter Adams
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 22:40:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96040521470202@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Apr 5, 96 09:47:01 pm
 
To David's glum assertion that the standards folk are the same ones who
are out to destroy the public schools:  Maybe.  I remember sitting,
glumly, with Jim Gray at a Berkeley bar, very early on in the (then) Bay
Area Writing Project development.  "I just can't stand the people
supporting me," he said.  "They're the ones who want spelling lists and
beating of children."  He went on to say how much he liked and agreed
with his opponents.  The fact is, much of the support in this country for
writing is from the right, who imagine we are drilling students in mindless
conformity.  If we lost that support and depended only on expressionists
and those who like the fact that we ask students to ask troublesome
questions, then goodbye writing programs.  But the fact is that some part
of our job is to train students to do such things as write on the lines,
develop clear sentence structure, use evidence for assertions, even use
standard spelling and footnote forms.  So we dance on a thin line.  No
question, there is a strong movement on the right to destroy public
schooling.  But there is much wider support for some kind of standards.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 22:46:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Toward 21st Century Book
In-Reply-To:  <v01510104ad8ca19af0a5@[131.128.23.181]> from "Linda K. Shamoon"
              at Apr 6, 96 05:42:42 pm
 
To Linda and others who attended the 21st Century Conference and have not
yet received your copies of the book:  Call Curtis Clark at SIU press,
618-453-6623, and tell him your tale.  He should solve the problem. --Ed
White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 7 Apr 1996 22:51:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <960406162559.20600918@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU> from "Keith Rhodes"
              at Apr 6, 96 04:25:59 pm
 
To the question of whether students now write better/worse than they did
in the past.  The National Assessment of Educational Progress was
designed to provide answers to that question.  I think the first national
writing assessment was in 1979.  The scores over time are linked, the
tests use real writing in the schools, and good scholars write up the
reports.  I've not looked closely at recent findings (I was responsible
for the holistic scoring back in 1979), but I think in general the data
show very little change over time, but some minor decline.  Anyone on the
list following NAEP better than I am?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 09:56:24 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mara Holt 614-593-2836 <HOLT@OUVAXA.CATS.OHIOU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Faculty Sabbaticals -- How Many Permitted per Year?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.960405174828.9987A-100000@DGS>
 
    Our similar-sized campus offered 21 "sabbaticals" this year
    (competivive, based on research proposals).  I think that's not unusual
    for here.
 
    Mara Holt, Ohio University, Athens
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 08:06:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: literacy texts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9604061240.K49928-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu>
 
Steve,
 
For a "theoretical" discussion, you might want to add Deborah Brandt's
_Literacy as Involvement_, or the introduction to Brian Street's
_Literacy in Theory and Practice_, or Mary Trachsel's _Institutionalizing
Literacy_.  All of these discuss the distinction between literacy as an
isolated act, skill or competency, and literacy as a collaborative or social
engagement.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 08:19:59 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeffrey Walker <jsw1@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
At 12:25 PM 4/7/96 -0700, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>  For example, the abilty to write persuasive arguments on public issues
>includes the development of all sorts of socio-linguistic knowledge and
>sensitivities(the kind of stuff that Aristotle supplies in his long lists in
>the Rhetoric). In short, some sort of economical descriptive "task" approach
>might be the middle way that Fred is looking for, and the foreign language
>proficiency testing stuff is an interesting place to start.
>
 
If your writing program has a published set of grading criteria for
evaluating student writing --ours does, as a way of norming the grades
assigned by an army of relatively inexperienced graduate TAs-- then it is
likely that those criteria provide precisely the sort of list of
expected/required "tasks" (or demonstrated skills, or textual features,
etc.) that David Schwalm is suggesting.
 
 
Jeffrey Walker
Associate Professor & Director of Composition Program
English, Penn State, University Park PA 16802
phone: (814) 863-3066, 863-9585 / fax: (814) 863-7285
email: jsw1@psu.edu (office)  /  jsw1@psuvm.psu.edu (home)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 09:23:19 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael Marx <mmarx@SKIDMORE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Toward 21st Century Book
 
Add my name to the list, Linda.   I've yet to receive my copy either.  And
no address has changed.
 
Michael
 
>On Apr. 2 Brad Peters said he had not received his copy of "Comp. in the
>21st Century" and asked if others had received theirs.  No one at URI has
>received it either (3 of us attended the conference), and Ed--we have not
>moved or changed addresses.
>
>Linda
>
>Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
>Director
>College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
>Department of English
>Independence Hall
>60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
>University of Rhode Island
>Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
>
>
 
 
 
************************************************
Michael Steven Marx
mmarx@skidmore.edu
(518) 584-5000 ext. 2324
Director, The Expository Writing Program
Associate Chair, English Department
Skidmore College
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866-1632
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 09:46:50 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kate Latterell <katel@CRAFT.CAMP.CLARKSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: literacy texts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.NXT.3.92.960407093823.1004C-100000@gull.csulb.edu>
 
Steve,
 
Here's another good text on literacy studies. Many of the authors in this
collection bring a historical perspective.
 
_The Insistence of the Letter: Literacy Studies and Curriculum Theorizing._
Edited by Bill Green. University of Pittsburgh Press, 1993.
 
Kate Latterell
Michigan Tech
 
katel@craft.camp.clarkson.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 10:00:11 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <v02110101ad8bed87eac4@[199.1.172.139]>
 
Fred, when Andrea and I did our "Ma & Pa" research--now about ten years
ago--we found that the number of formal errors that students were making
in the early 1980s were up only a small amount from error research
reports of student errors in 1917 and 1930--in spite of extraordinary
changes in the demographics of college freshman classes.  We thought it
was a case of winning by not losing.  Of course, the past decade may have
changed things--we should probably do the research over.
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 09:59:55 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NANCY PETERSON <n.peters@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <960406162559.20600918@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
I've just joined this list--have been meaning to for quite some time
now--and have really been engaged by this standards discussion.
 
I teach in eastern Kentucky, where most of my students attend college
with lots of federal and public aid.  More and more of them in the
traditional strain are emerging from a public school system that is
undergoing the most massive reform in the history of American schooling.
This includes lots of things, but one of the most interesting to me is
the reform's emphasis on writing portfolios, not just in language arts,
but across subject areas.  A colleague of mine and I recently
administered an attitudinal questionnaire (with all the expected
limitations of the genre) and have started to report on what we've been
feeling for at least two years.
 
The reform was implemented in the fall
of 1991 on a large scale throughout the state.  Since then, we have
noticed a profound improvement in traditional first-year students' comfort
level with writing and with their willingness to take on significant
writing tasks.  Ability level appears to be the same, but that's from the
faculty's perspective, and we all know that faculty sometimes have a
vested interest in claiming that students just aren't performing up to
expected levels.  It may, indeed, be true that students, despite better
attitudes, write with about the same quality they did before the first
class of KERA (Kentucky Education Reform Act)-educated seniors entered
Morehead State.  It's too soon to say.  But what I think is significant
about students in eastern Kentucky and, from the sound of things
throughout this discussion thread at other institutions, is that we have
more students to educate than ever before, we have fewer real dollars to
do it with, and we have constantly shifting student cohorts coming
through our classrooms each semester.  The current obsession with
national standards seems to be a not-so-coded way of saying that, despite
the platitude of "give me your tired, your poor," the U.S. doesn't really
want to develop any kind of responsible educational system that would
actually address the complex literacy issues facing such a massive
and diverse citizenry.
 
Likely, I'm preaching to the choir, but just thought I'd jump in
feet-first.  Thanks for all the interesting reading,
 
Nancy Peterson
Asst. Professor of English
Morehead State University
Morehead, KY
 
 
On Sat, 6 Apr 1996, Keith Rhodes wrote:
 
> Fred notes,
>
> >Dick asks,
>
> >>Do we on this list believe students read and write better than at
> >>any time in U.S. history??
>
> I suspect that students of parallel socio-economic status read and write
> better now, though it is certainly daunting to imagine comparing status
> across large periods of time.  What people who will reject this
> statement will be thinking, though, is that students at the same grade
> levels do not write as well.  Tossing in all the confusion of comparing
> socio-economic status across time periods and then across grade levels,
> plus a lack of comparative evidence, this statement seems impossible of
> proof _or_ disproof.  In other words, it's just the sort of propaganda we
> get thrown at us on a regular basis.  Is that good?
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
> English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
> Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
> krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> ---------------------------------------------------------------------
> "It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
>                                 - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 09:24:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.960406054537.14142A-100000@gonzo.cc.wwu.edu>
 
Donna,
We're just finishing the first year of our department's masters program.
We have a very small number of TAs (less than 10) and about 70 associate
faculty (part-time instructors) teaching 4 different writing classes, and
the program is coordinated by a committee of lecturers and tenure-track
faculty who have various personal responsibilities for some parts of the
adminsitration (like course coordination).  At our last meeting we
started wondering whether having a student intern with the committee
would be helpful for us (or the student)--but the downside to that
proposal is, as you said, that students will move through the program so
quickly.  I would think that a second year student with a strong interest
in pedagogy  might find it a good experience, and it would give us some
much-needed help--I'll let you know if we get an internship successfully
implemented.
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 10:25:31 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NANCY PETERSON <n.peters@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96040715281348@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I just received a bunch of NCTE stuff in the mail, including an order
form for the national standards document.  This is what I know:
 
_Standards for the English Language Arts_, NCTE/IRA, ISBN 0-8141-4676-7
Available to members for $13, non-members for $18.  The 800 # for NCTE,
by the way, is 1-800-369-6283.
 
Hope this helps.
 
Nancy Peterson
Asst. Professor of English
Morehead State University
Morhead, KY
 
 
On Sun, 7 Apr 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Liz has asked the right questions vis a vis the DLI proficiency evaluation
> procedures, but I would tinker with one of them: What is GAINED when
> simplicity is gained (besides simplicity)? Land o' Goshen! If the actual NCTE
> report resembles the language in Joan's cartoon (I'm hoping for satiric
> exaggeration rather than a direct quote), we're in a heap of trouble. Has
> anyone said how we can get a copy of the full report? Is it on a web site?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 10:56:43 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: literacy texts
 
Steve, I'm scheduled to teach a similar course next year--only after the
ENglish dept here changed enought to understand that literacy actually had
something to do with English depts!! That accomplishment took years. THe
best recent book I've seen in David BArton's Literacy: The Ecology of
WRitten Language, Cambridge--clear prose, well grounded in research and
theory. The Perspectives book has the classic pieces on literacy, and I
will use it too..          Beth Daniell
 
PS I tried 2x to send this to you rather than the list, but struck out both
times, don't know what I'm doing wrong. So apologies to the list.
 
 
 
 
This fall I'll be teaching (again) a course for master's degree students
>in English called Intro. to Literacy Studies.  We look at how literacy is
>acquired, used, taught, and valued.  It's a smorgasbord, admittedly, but
>is meant to introduce English grad students to the discourse on literacy
>which crosses disciplinary and age lines.  I've used the anthology
>Perspectives on Literacy (ed. by an Indiana U. prof whose name escapes
>me, much to my embarrassment, and Mike Rose and Barry Kroll) and had
>students report on various books they read individually.  Last time I
>used a more recent anthology but it didn't provide the solid grounding
>the POL book does.  I also used Richard Rodriguez' Hunger of Memory.  (I
>have the students write their literacy autobiographies.)  Any other ideas
>for books for this course?  POL seems a bit dated now but still very
>useful.
>        Also, if you teach such a course, I'd be glad to exchange
>syllabi.  And perhaps we could even put together a CCCC panel on such
>courses; I know some people even teach a literacy course at the
>undergrad. level.  (I always feel desperate after CCCC for a proposal for
>the next year!  It's hard to get travel $ without being on the program,
>alas.)  Replies to the list or to me individually would be fine.  Steve
>Fox, Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 09:09:23 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Toward 21st Century Book
 
An update and a positive note about the often-mentioned problem with the
above-mentioned book:
 
I gave my name and address to the S.I.U. Press representative at the CCCC
exhibit booth--and my copy arrived in today's mail.  The corrections *are*
being addressed.
 
Marty Townsend
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 10:20:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d00ad8d957edd31@[205.232.33.65]>
 
On Sun, 7 Apr 1996, Richard Long wrote:
>
> Perhaps, if there is now a transition from the print to screen, evaluation
> itself will have to be evaluated.
>
Richard,
 
I think the problem you identify is exactly what John & Peg are
exploring--how to adapt an unconvention scheme created in a conventional
environment to new unconventional environments. Sounds like fun, eh?
 
And I agree that evaluation has to be evaluated. Or better: assessed. I'm
paying more attention these days to the distinctions between those terms
& I think I find assessment a much more valuable concept to lean on.
Every time I make some disparaging remark about grading, some
folks will grudgingly concede that grading isn't so cool, but somebody
then always replies: "but you can't just eliminate *evaluation*!"
 
Er, is it sacred? is it universal? is it inevitable? is it eternal?
 
I used to reply to the reply with: "Of *course* not! We can dump
grades without dumping evaluation--the two are not inextricably
linked."
 
I still think it's possible to tease grading and evaluation apart, but
I'm not so sure any more that it's worth the trouble.
 
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 10:34:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa grad assistants
 
  At our last meeting we
>started wondering whether having a student intern with the committee
>would be helpful for us (or the student)--but the downside to that
>proposal is, as you said, that students will move through the program so
>quickly.  I would think that a second year student with a strong interest
>in pedagogy  might find it a good experience, and it would give us some
>much-needed help--I'll let you know if we get an internship successfully
>implemented.
>
>Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
 
 
Susanmarie -
 
Or giving the internship to a first year grad student could provide great
perspective to the other members of your committee as they make choices re:
textbooks, pedagogy, etc. that affect those new students -- and, if the
student continues the internship for two years, he/she will be a real asset
to your program by the second year.  (Of course, then you'd probably want to
limit the internship to 1/4 time, so that you could have one new and one
second year student in the administrative role at all times.  And so both
students would also get opportunities to teach.)
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 11:34:25 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Sam Watson by way of CMARVIDS@email.uncc.edu Christine M.
              Arvidson" <sdwatson@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Wildacres 15 announcement
X-To:         wpa-l%asuacad.BITNET@ncren.net
 
 >AN INVITATION FOR YOU.
>
>Please join us for WILDACRES 15, May 6-9. Our Wildacres retreats have
become an annual tradition for faculty from all disciplines at UNC Charlotte
and other institutions. (Over the years some 200 university and college
faculty have participated, representing 62 institutions in 20 states.) The
retreat gives a stimulating program AND the relaxed time for renewal we
deserve at the end of an academic year, all this in a setting which offers
creature comforts, fine food, and the natural beauty of the Blue Ridge
Mountains.
>
>Our theme for Wildacres this year is a timely and important one, and our
guest consultant is one of the best in the nation. In addition to the
plenary sessions, we are scheduling generous blocks of time for participants
to relax and work, individually or in mutual-interest groups. We urge you to
bring projects you have under way. Previous Wildacres retreats have proven
an especially rich opportunity for campus-based working groups that simply
cannot find distraction-free time to work "back home."
>
>WHAT PREVIOUS RETREAT PARTICIPANTS HAVE SAID
>
>"This is one of the most valuable workshops I have ever attended. The place
is especially conducive to open discussion, personal exploration, and
reflection. The presentations were invaluable."
>
>"Wildacres was one of the best things I have done. [It brought together]
people from many different disciplines and colleges but all committed to
education. I got to have long conversations with people from Math, Biology,
Political Science, Linguistics, other fields -- all good teachers,
reflecting the aims of their institutions. The Wildacres facility is very
relaxing and the geography and food -- wonderful!"
>
>"I had several objectives for Wildacres. All were accomplished."
>
>"Most of the positive effects of something like Wildacres remain invisible.
Things spread out in waves, people start conversations that continue in bits
and pieces in various locations later on. Someone talks to someone else and
the effects keep rippling out. Connections are made. Learning and enthusiasm
spread out in concentric circles. Such things are impossible to trace."
>
>"The program was stimulating and I have concrete ideas I plan to implement.
I especially appreciate the chance to lean back in a rocking chair on the
patio and really TALK to someone."
>
>"Wildacres is a magnificent reward for end of term."
>
>HOW TO REGISTER
>
>Total on-site cost for a non-UNC Charlotte participant is $180.00, which
covers registration, meals, and double-occupancy room. The Wildacres retreat
center is a casual, comfortable place that "blends the graces of modern life
with the beauty of the wilderness." Located just out of Little Switzerland,
NC (some fifty miles east of Asheville), Wildacres looks up to Mt. Mitchell
and the Blue Ridge Parkway. If you're flying, you would want to come into
either Asheville or Charlotte. Sessions will begin late Monday afternoon,
May 6, and continue into Thursday morning, May 9.
>
>To reserve a space, email CMARVIDS@EMAIL.UNCC.EDU; to register, send a
check for $50.00 (non-refundable) to
>       University Writing Programs
>       Denny 213
>       UNC Charlotte
>       Charlotte, NC 28223
>       (ph. 704/547-3506)
>Checks should be made out to "UNC Charlotte Writing Project."
>
>OUR PROGRAM FOR WILDACRES 15
>
>Our theme for this year is COOPERATIVE LEARNING: STRATEGIES FOR SUCCESS,
and our guest consultant is DR. KARL SMITH.
>
>Among the questions that Dr. Smith will help us address:
>
>*  How can we best weave cooperative learning into our instruction?
>*  Can that help our students learn course material more thoroughly and
more deeply?
>*  Will it also help prepare our students for productive membership in the
cooperative groups that will be a major         part of their professional
and civic lives?
>
>Karl Smith teaches in the Department of Civil Engineering, University of
Minnesota, in such areas as environmental issues, modeling for
problem-solving, systems analysis, and project management. He holds a
doctorate in Educational Psychology, and his research interests include
civil engineering systems and project leadership, problem-based learning,
structured controversy, knowledge representation, and instructional uses of
personal computers. Winner of the AT&T Foundation Award for Excellence in
Instruction of Engineering Students (1987), Dr. Smith also enjoys a superb
reputation for his work with faculty across diverse disciplines, at both the
University of Minnesota and such schools as Vanderbilt, Tulane, Virginia,
Notre Dame, Georgia Tech, RPI, Penn. State, Purdue, and Michigan State.
>
>Karl Smith writes: "COOPERATIVE LEARNING is instruction that involves
students working in teams to accomplish a common goal, under conditions that
involve both POSITIVE INTERDEPENDENCE (all members must cooperate to
complete the task) and INDIVIDUAL *AND* GROUP accountability (each member is
accountable for the complete final outcome). . . . Cooperatively taught
students tend to have longer information retention, better performance on
exams, higher grades, stronger critical thinking and problem-solving skills,
more positive attitudes toward the subject and greater motivation to learn
it, better interpersonal and communication skills, higher self-esteem, and
... improved race and gender relations. . . . [They typically have] higher
achievement and greater productivity; more caring, supportive, and committed
relationships; greater psychological health, social competence, and
self-esteem. . . . It is vital for students to have peer support and to be
active learners, not only so that more students learn the material, but so
that they get to know other students in class and build a sense of community
that centers on the academic side of school."
>
>INDEED, WILDACRES *IS* A REWARD CAN GIVE OURSELVES FOR HAVING SURVIVED
ANOTHER SCHOOL YEAR -- AND IT HELPS US REFRESH AS WE LOOK TOWARD THE FUTURE.
PLEASE JOIN US.
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 11:10:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Bob, we use yours and Andrea's essay in our TA teaching seminar and it has
proven invaluable in combating the usual new-teacher assumption of things
going to hell in a handbasket (in West Texas we blame the Democrats first
and the 1960's second).  An update covering the last ten years would be
just about what I _think_ I was looking for.  Frequency of error isn't the
whole picture, of course, but it does seem to be the jugular that
current-traditionalists leap for.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
 
>Fred, when Andrea and I did our "Ma & Pa" research--now about ten years
>ago--we found that the number of formal errors that students were making
>in the early 1980s were up only a small amount from error research
>reports of student errors in 1917 and 1930--in spite of extraordinary
>changes in the demographics of college freshman classes.  We thought it
>was a case of winning by not losing.  Of course, the past decade may have
>changed things--we should probably do the research over.
>
>Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 09:17:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "MRGATE::\"A1::BURKE, DOYLE\""@MC.MARICOPA.EDU
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
O. K., Linda.
 
I hope your child feels better.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 12:22:39 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Faculty Sabbaticals -- How Many Permitted per Year?
X-To:         RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              NCTE International <ncte-intl@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <MBU-L@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              CBW-L <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>,
              AFAM-L <AFAM-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>,
              Teaching in the Community Colleges <TCC-L@UHCCVM.UHCC.HAWAII.EDU>
 
        I thank everyone who has so far responded to this question.  Your
comments are very valuable, and they are being forwarded on to our AAUP
committee.
 
        I was chatting Saturday morning with a colleague at the University
of Saskatchewan about the choice between a full sabbatical (one year at
80% salary) or a half-sabbatical (one semester at 100% salary).  I then
realized that our college doesn't even offer such a choice.  In addition,
Saskatchewan's English Department offers four sabbaticals a year just
to the members of that department and which don't have to be shared with
anyone else.  I am envious.
 
        One of our problems is that since we went 'nontenure' in 1986,
some of our people aren't publishing regularly, and I have a feeling that
some of our directors are trying to use this fact as fuel for removing the
tool by which a great deal of the remaining publishing is done.  But as
they say, the price of freedom is eternal vigilance.
_____________________________________________________________________________
    m m m m m  ccccccc  ggggggg   Chet Pryor, Professor & Testing Coordinator
    m   m   m  c        g           Department of English
    m   m   m  c        g   ggg       Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
    m   m   m  c        g     g         20200 Observation Drive
    m   m   m  ccccccc  ggggggg           Germantown, Maryland 20876, USA
                                            (301)353-7765 FAX(301)353-7752
http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50/mchome.htm      cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 09:33:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Qualley <djq@ANIMAL.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: literacy texts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.NXT.3.92.960407093823.1004C-100000@gull.csulb.edu>
 
I have taught a senior/grad literacy course where our aim was to examine
the changing notion of literacy--The Right to Literacy, Lunsford et al is
helpful...But I prefer using a variety of texts and articles such as
Fishman's Amish Literacy; Hirsch's Cultural Literacy; Lofty's Time to
Write; James Gee's articles on primary and secondary literacy's; Rose's
Lives on the Boundary; Denny Taylor's stuff on Family Literacy; Heath's
Ways with Words;...depending on the audience (composition or more
education folk) I might also use Rex Brown's Schools of Thought;
Gilyard's Voices of the Self.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 10:22:41 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "MRGATE::\"A1::BURKE, DOYLE\""@MC.MARICOPA.EDU
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Hmmm.
 
It appears that a cryptic message appeared on this listserv, as in "O. K.
Linda.  I hope your child feels better."
 
First of all, rest assured that the message isn't in code and that it has
nothing to do with clandestine operations in Eastern Europe.  It is, rather, a
resonse to a faculty member who won't be at school today.
 
My apologies.
 
Doyle Burke
Mesa Community College
Burke@MC.Maricopa.Edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 15:58:08 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
X-To:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@ttacs1.ttu.edu>
 
> Bob, we use yours and Andrea's essay in our TA teaching seminar...
> Fred Kemp
 
I too have used the error list in teaching, as found in The St.
Martin's Handbook.  Please tell me where the original essay is
published, as I am very interested in the problems of language use.
 
Am following this debate with fascination, but feel like I'm watching
another planet!  The Right is out to destroy public schooling?
(I forget who said that).  You mean Republicans?  Conservatives?  Is
the setting of national standards a purely ideological debate?
 
Our (Canadian) federal government does not dare touch this issue as
education is strictly a provincial matter, so such wide-ranging
debates are foreign to us, but I think it is great that everyone
joins in since all are after all stake holders (have been dying to
use that word).
 
Good luck, Mieke
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 20:15:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Toward 21st Century Book
 
Mike, Brad and others:
 
In hopes of receiving a copy of  "Toward 21st Century"  I followed Ed
White's instructions and called SIU Press,  Curtis Clark, tel. #
618-453-6623.  He very politely said, "Hundreds have been mailed, but I
will look into it."  I recommend that others who are still awaiting their
copies give him a call, too.
Linda
 
Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
Director
College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Department of English
Independence Hall
60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 22:00:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia L Gillikin <PLGillikin@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Name for group of student writers
 
Greetings all!
 
I have an odd request.  Some students at my college have started up a
writers' group--meant to be informal, a gathering of folks who want to share
writing they do outside of classes and support each other.
 
They can't think of a name for themselves.  Does anyone have a similar group
on your campus?  What do they call themselves?  Or, do you have ideas?
 
Although some students are working on "creative" stuff (poems, stories), it's
not limited to fiction and poetry.  Also, this group will not be producing,
itself, a publication.  There's already a literary magazine group, that is
producing a lit. mag.--this is separate from that (though there's overlap,
and this group exists to support its members' efforts at publication
whereever else).
 
Thanks in advance to anybody with ideas!
 
(and, just out of curiosity and in hopes of starting an interesting
thread--what role do such organizations play on other campuses?  Anyone have
similar *faculty* writing groups?--maybe I should be asking that one on
WAC-L...)
 
Best,
 
Patricia Gillikin
The College of West Virginia
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 21:59:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      ncte/ira standards & 4Cs
 
Because of the interesting, complex, and varied responses in this thread
over the past few days I want to propose a session to discuss the issues of
the Standards Document at the 4Cs next year.  I'm thinking of a small
panel, with each of 3 or maybe 4 people including the session chair,
offering a FIVE MINUTE position statement, then opening the discussion up
to the panel as a whole and to the floor.  BTW, I mean FIVE MINUTES, not
twenty or thirty or even six.  This is the sort of issue that should be
thoroughly interactive: audience involvement is essential.  For once, we
need a conference session where there really is discussion.
 
Anyone interested in being on the panel should email me privately right
away with a brief statement.  I will try to pick speakers with diverging
points of view that they wish to emphasize, and aim for a lively, rather
than a divisive, discussion.
 
The standards are a complex issue, and no one I've talked to has a simple
response to them.  My own contribution to this thread, which seems to have
got things rolling, is only part of what I feel about the issue.  I myself
was very skeptical about involving the NCTE in setting standards of any
kind, and as for the final result, I think that the strong negative
reaction to it was fairly predictable.  I asked Miles Myers in Milwaukee
why NCTE didn't address the likely objections to the standards document, as
we advise our students to anticipate and try to head off the objections of
their readers.  He indicated that they decided not to do that since things
were already complicated enough.
 
Whatever I think about the standards themselves, I think the standards have
been treated unfairly by many people who haven't bothered to read them (or
who haven't been able to get a copy).  In a way, it's our academic version
of the Satanic Verses.  I think Salman Rushdie's real crime was not
blasphemy, but writing an unreadable book.  And there are things about the
standards that I disagree with professionally.  But those criticisms are
for a different forum than the newspaper for which I wrote my essay (and
which has so far sent no sign of interest in publishing my piece).  There
are also many aspects of the standards I do like, including the statements
involving language, my own particular bailiwick.
 
Anyway, I look forward to continued discussion, and to panel volunteers.
 
Dennis
--
 
Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 22:06:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <960408215949_508870918@emout07.mail.aol.com>
 
Our Department is currently trying to articulate its undergraduate
curricular mission--that is, trying to figure out both for itself and for
more public consumption what its goals, vision, purpose, and central
philosophical tenets are.
 
Dord your department have such a statement?  If so, I'd be real
interested in having it emailed or snail-mailed to me.  If this is of
little interest to anyone else, you can mail to me privately.
 
Thanks in advance.
 
Let me just add, that in my experience trying to produce one of these
statements is one extremely perplexing rhetorical challenge.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 20:27:35 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      ncte/ira standards & 4Cs
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/08/96 19:59
 
In my mail today, I got that nice envelope from NCTE which shouts in print
just below the return address, "NATIONAL STANDARDS ARE HERE. . ." A copy can
be mine, as a member, for $13. I guess I'll put my money where my mouth is.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 23:35:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Twila Yates Papay <Twila.Yates.Papay@ROLLINS.EDU>
Organization: Rollins College
Subject:      Re: Name for group of student writers
 
We have a group of student writers who meet the first Friday of every month--
called First Fridays.  Another is called Voices.  Our faculty writers' support
groups are called faculty writers' support groups.  Maybe this shows who has
more imagination--or more energy--or just more time to reflect on names!  But
our Women Faculty Writers' Support Group is the most popular and active of all
--which is definitely evidence of who most feels the need for support.  Your
students may find a name emerging out of their conversations, Patricia.  But
they don't need a name to do good work.  We have one more group of writers on
campus--a real writers' community.  It's called the Writing Center, and the
peer writing consultantsare very proud of their expansive writing community,
which they model daily.  Good luck to your students.
 
Twila Yates Papay
Rollins College
Winter Park, FL
typapay@rollins.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 8 Apr 1996 20:41:06 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/08/96 20:05
 
This mission thing, taken serious, can be pretty interesting, Chuck. I've been
trying to get departments at my campus to do it so that they can develop
outcomes assessment programs that are credible to the North Central
Association. Can't really assess how you're doing what you say you're doing if
you don't say. Most departments (with the notable exception of Business) are
being pretty passive-aggressive about the whole matter. That is, they come up
with great assessment processes but no criteria. "We're going to do
portfolios." "And what are you going to look for in those portfolios?"
"Student achievement." "And by what signs shall we know it?" "Uh. . . ." I
wish you the best of luck. Most English Departments have lost their way, and
many have lost confidence in the value of what they do. I'd sort of like to
see English Department mission statements posted on the list, especially if
they go beyond "offer high quality courses and curricula in the study of
language and literature which will help students to become more sophisticated
and sensitive readers and writers of literary and critical discourse."
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 08:27:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Name for group of student writers
 
Patricia,
 
One student writers' group here is Druid's Cave, a purplish name that is
enduring because of its purplishness, in my opinion.
 
We used to have a Black Writers' Forum, but that's defunct.
 
We have a teaching group called Interchange, grad students and faculty, and
a graduate student Research Collective.
 
I've often imagined a writing group named Ars Rhetorica.
 
How about the Spectator Club, after Addison and Steele's group in the
Spectator?  Of course, everyone would want to be Sir Roger de Coverly.  Or
Gnomenclature (not after the creatures but after the geometrical concept
that plays such a role in Joyce's Dubliners).
 
Now I know how Marianne Moore got carried away trying to name the Edsel.
 
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 09:08:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
 
Chuck, you can check out our writing program philosophical statement
at our department's web site: www.usu.edu/~english
Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Apr 1983 04:37:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
 
Chuck,
      My colleague and I in the Composition Program wrote a draft of a
mission statement for our Department of English.  We slanted it toward using
literature not only as a way to learn about other people and cultures and
how expereicne is dramatized and represented, but also using literature to
teach reading and writing.  We wrote that statement about 3 years ago.  It
is still being debated and it doesn't look like anyone in the department
will ever agree on what the mission should be.
 
        We were hoping the statement would serve as a sort of political
platform indicating the direction the dept. would go in the future and where
it would place its scarce resources.  Obviously that debate is stil going
on.  Good luck!
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
 
 
 
 
>This mission thing, taken serious, can be pretty interesting, Chuck. I've been
>trying to get departments at my campus to do it so that they can develop
>outcomes assessment programs that are credible to the North Central
>Association. Can't really assess how you're doing what you say you're doing if
>you don't say. Most departments (with the notable exception of Business) are
>being pretty passive-aggressive about the whole matter. That is, they come up
>with great assessment processes but no criteria. "We're going to do
>portfolios." "And what are you going to look for in those portfolios?"
>"Student achievement." "And by what signs shall we know it?" "Uh. . . ." I
>wish you the best of luck. Most English Departments have lost their way, and
>many have lost confidence in the value of what they do. I'd sort of like to
>see English Department mission statements posted on the list, especially if
>they go beyond "offer high quality courses and curricula in the study of
>language and literature which will help students to become more sophisticated
>and sensitive readers and writers of literary and critical discourse."
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 11:42:57 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      student consultation fees
 
As part of our writing proficiency programme, the writing centre
offers appointments to students who wish some advice on works-in-
progress.  So far, this consultation service has been free of charge,
but (you can guess what's coming) with the budget cuts we have been
told to make, we are considering charging a slight fee.
 
A peer tutoring service (for help with any course) on campus already
charges students $5.00/hour and makes up the balance to pay the peer
tutor $8.00/hour.  We are looking at that as a possible model.
 
Do any of your writing centres charge students for help with their
writing?  How much?  Does such a policy prevent students from seeking
the help they need?
 
Thank you for your responses.  Mieke
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 11:34:19 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CAS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Peter:
The case has pretty clearly and publicly been made that
"standards"--implying grade level passage (or even grades at each
level) doesn't make much sense in writing instruction.  Standards
that would lend themselves to any kind of semi-objective evaluation
will veer toward quantifiable data.  Even if they were qualitative
judgments that would prove acceptable to . . . to . . . well, to
whoever the "public" is, , to apply the same "standards" to wildly impoverished
students in East St. Louis (with parents who are not priviledge to
the secrets of how schools and "standards" developed by professional
and managerial class educator work) and to upper class students
attending an acknowledged college prep institution in La Jolla CA
(say La Jolla High) would be, to my mind, some form of pedagogical,
political, and cultural oppression.  NCTE's decision to promote more
loosely (and quite decently written) defined outcomes (or desired
performances) in place of the kind of quantifiable standards that
would earn pundit brownie points is the kind of decision I can
support.  I apologize for being flip.  I really do try to stop
myself.  Sometimes I just don't have any luck.
Irv
----
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 11:33:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BMMAID@UALR.EDU
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
 
Chuck--
 
We just went through the mission statement thing last year.  I'll type in what
we came up with.  It may technically still in draft form, and I admit the
opening paragraph is a bit schmaltzy for my taste.
 
Here goes:
 
Recognizing the dignity and talent of each individual we, the members of the
Department of Rhetoric and Writing, seek to provide instruction and example
designed to bring about growth in the inherent abilities of our students and
ourselves.  WE therefore dedicate our energies and resources to supporting all
forms of scholarship and to promoting excellence in writing, reading, and
thinking among the students and staff of the department, the university, and
throughout the larger communities of which we are a part.
 
As full participants in the work of the University of Arkansas at Little Rock,
we commit ourselves to
 
*providing the highest quality writing instruction at every level,
 
*developing human beings to their highest potential,
 
*intensifying and expanding literacy education in every UALR discipline,
 
*improving literacy education in communities outside UALR,
 
*promoting, recognizing, and supporting excellence in teaching discovery,
synthesis, and application  [yes, Boyer's big on our campus]
 
*and contributing to the growth and knowledge in rhetoric, composition, and
technical communication.
 
Frankly, there are parts I like, parts I'd redo.  I hope it helps.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 12:36:33 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 8 Apr 1996 22:06:12 -0500 from <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
 
Chuck, IUPUI's Department of English has a mission statement and a set of
goals for its literature and composition courses. I'll ask that they be put in
the mail to you along with a bulletin of the School of Liberal Arts so that you
can see the context for the Department's goals. Having the discussions and
working out the goals can be challenging and illuminating. The end products are
useful, though, in curricular planning and program review. Good luck!
 
-----
BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
AO138
278-2661
BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 13:39:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
 
        I'm used to thinking of a "mission statement" as a sort of
high-flying paragraph, but Barry Maid's list reminds me of our "Key
Quality Indicators" (our school is part of the education pilot study for
the Baldrige Award -- think TQM, CQI, Quality, other buzz "words"),
intended to be the start of our planning process (after "validation with
customers and stakeholders").
        [Excuse me while I cringe at saying all that stuff.]
        Anyway, the Baldrige is very, very high on outcomes, even while
purporting to be flexible about just how quantifiable they are.  So
here's our English department's list of what we try to inculcate:
The ability to [the TQM types insist on that]:
* control written and spoken English
* extend the creative range of written expression
* adapt to new situations with imagination and insight
* rise above functional literacy to highest intellectual purposes of
learning
* engage diverse cultural values and place in context literatures from
various cultures
* develop analytical and critical thinking skills
* be alert to the evolving literary canon and critical theories
* identify one's own strengths and weaknesses
* understand the impact of literary and rhetorical study
        The vagueness gets worked out during further stages of the
process.
        Basically, folks, I'm dying here for lack of material on
outcomes coming out of the larger discipline.  It's hard to persuade
these folks that thirty years of explosive rhetoric and composition
scholarship amounts to a hill of beans if it can't help someone describe
the results they want and the methods by which they are sure to get
them.  I fight them on the "epistemic" front, but I know they have a
point, too.  I can't tell you how happy I've been to see the
conversations this spring about standards and outcomes.  Keep it up!
I'll have to have the composition version of these by some time next
year, and you've given me hope that I won't have to make it all up
myself (or steal wholesale from Susanmarie Harrington and IUPUI).
        Or, if the real point is that we're just general, all-purpose
do-gooders, we may simply have to own up to it.  But I don't think so.
I think we have eminently definable (though possibly astonishing in
their presumption) purposes and methods.  Just because the audience
thinks it wants foolishness does not mean it might not be grateful for
genuine intelligence, clearly put.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 11:38:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960408220058.10682B-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Chuck,
We spent two years developing a campus wide Common Curriculum Document.
The whole attempt almost died twice. I was head of the writing committee
and thus more open to continual revision and peer review from the whole
university than most academics. I warn you the document is a committee
product with all the compromise and style issues of a collaborative
project, but I would be happy to share this document with you.
 
Let me know.
Karen Vaught-Alexander
karenva@uofport.edu
University of Portland
 
On Mon, 8 Apr 1996, Charles I Schuster wrote:
 
> Our Department is currently trying to articulate its undergraduate
> curricular mission--that is, trying to figure out both for itself and for
> more public consumption what its goals, vision, purpose, and central
> philosophical tenets are.
>
> Dord your department have such a statement?  If so, I'd be real
> interested in having it emailed or snail-mailed to me.  If this is of
> little interest to anyone else, you can mail to me privately.
>
> Thanks in advance.
>
> Let me just add, that in my experience trying to produce one of these
> statements is one extremely perplexing rhetorical challenge.
>
> Charles I. Schuster
> Department of English
> U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
> Milwaukee, WI  53201
> 414-229-5293
> cis@csd.uwm.edu
>
> "Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
> not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
>                                                 M. M. Bakhtin
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 13:37:56 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <dhrobert@MAILBOX.SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
 
At 10:06 PM 4/8/96 -0500, Charles I Schuster sent the following:
>Our Department is currently trying to articulate its undergraduate
>curricular mission--that is, trying to figure out both for itself and for
>more public consumption what its goals, vision, purpose, and central
>philosophical tenets are.
>
>Dord your department have such a statement?  If so, I'd be real
>interested in having it emailed or snail-mailed to me.  If this is of
>little interest to anyone else, you can mail to me privately.
 
 
 
Here is a copy of our writing program MCPVV.  I will send a copy of the
English department's statement as soon as the secretary finds and e-copy and
sends it to me.
 
Please note that the UWP at Samford no longer exists.
 
Dave Roberts
 
Samford University
University Writing Programs
 
Mission
 
Customers
 
Processes
 
Values
 
Vision
 
 
October 29, 1991
 
Revised September 22, 1993
 
Mission Of The University Writing Programs
 
 
 
The mission of the University Writing Programs =20
 
        is to create and maintain a community of writers at Samford University and
to develop the competencies of writing instructors and others who use
writing as a pedagogical tool
        through seminars, workshops, and classroom and individualized instruction
        so that
        all Samford students and employees become more proficient writers and all
Samford faculty become more proficient in the use of writing in their=
 teaching;
        and continuously to improve
        the writing proficiency of all members of the Samford community and the
quality of writing instruction in all courses
        so that
        all Samford writers develop a rhetoric informed by the Judeo-Christian
principles of fariness, justice, and the public good; and
        that  Samford students' writing abilities, the faculty's skills in the
teaching of writing, and the faculty, staff, and administration's ability to
communicate effectively in writing
        are valued by
                the Samford community and all of its constituencies.
 
 Customers Of The University Writing Programs
 
The customers of the University Writing Programs are
 
        All Samford students in all classes, regardless of discipline and major:
        Faculty members who are involved in writing instruction;
        Faculty members who are using writing in their classes;
        Samford administration and staff who use writing in their work;
        Prospective employers of Samford students;
        Teachers in area schools who currently are, or who will, in the future,
engage in teaching writing or use writing as a teaching/learning tool
        Administrators in area school districts; and
        Samford parents, alumni, and supporters.
 
 Critical Processes Of The University Writing Programs
 
1.      Learning
 
        The focus of the University Writing Programs is, ultimately, on making
lasting improvements in the quality of student writing.  We consider writing
to be an epistemic activity that serves to develop, focus, and refine
thinking as well as allow students to communicate effectively.  We believe
that the development of literacy skills is the obligation of the university
as a whole rather than any single department and that the aim of fostering
student writing improvement can only be met by a concerted effort of all
faculty.  To this end, we work actively to encourage student writing in all
courses on campus, to support the faculty in this enterprise through the
writing-across-the-curriculum program and the University Writing Center, and
to provide leadership through the University Writing Programs and the
University Writing Committee.  We also work actively to improve the quality
of our clients through the Samford University Writing Project.  These goals
are best accomplished in a community of writers.
 
2.      Planning
 
        We maintain a program of continuous quality improvement, assessing our
students' current writing performance and modifying writing instruction and
practice in light of the needs that appear.
 
3.      Enrolling
 
        We  make clear that the quality of our writing program offers an incentive
for student recruitment, and we  make clear to potential employers that our
students have received the finest writing instruction available.
 
4.      Staffing
 
        We recruit and retain faculty who  are trained in rhetorical theory and who
are informed about current developments in composition theory and pedagogy.
We support all of our faculty members fully through faculty development,
professional involvement, and necessary support personnel.  Since this is a
university-wide program, we  maintain a supportive and cooperative
relationship with all faculty members and enlist their support in the
development of student writing ability.
 
5.      Funding
 
        We  utilize funds wisely to meet program goals.  We  promote the writing
program among our supporters as evidence of the value of a Samford=
 education.
 
6.      Living=20
 
        Since the indictment of the Sophists by Socrates (as seen in the writings
of Plato), rhetoric has been charged with promoting expedience rather than
justice.  We  emphasize the importance of ethical communication based on
Judeo-Christian principles of fairness, justice, and the public good.
 
7.      Marketing
 
        The reputation of Samford University is enhanced through quality writing
instruction, a progressive writing-across-the-curriculum program, a high
profile instate and national professional organizations, and meaningful,
effective community involvement.
 
8.      Complying
 
        We demonstate  accountability  to the university by reporting faculty
participation in writing-across-the-curriculum, student visits to the
Writing Center, participation by area teachers in the Samford University
Writing Project, and other activities of the writing program.  Furthermore,
we  track the progress of students in writing and assure that all Samford
graduates possess adequate to superior writing skills.
 
 
 Value Standards Of The University Writing Programs
        We believe that the ability to communicate with others is a God-given
capacity and should be used for the betterment of all people.  We believe
that communication is essential to the peaceful negotiation of conflicts and
to the effective administration of human resources.  Thus, by working to
improve our students' writing abilities, we are also seeking to contribute
to a world where people resolve their differences through cooperation and
compromise rather than brutality and aggression.
 
        We also acknowledge that writing, like any human instrumentality, may be
used for good purposes or for bad, that the written word can be used to
distort reality, as in the case of propaganda  Therefore, we recognize that
writing is always a moral activity and that rhetorical decisions are to be
made on ethical as well as instrumental grounds.
 
 Vision Of The University Writing Programs
 
1.      The University Writing Programs, an administrative unit with
University-wide responsibilities and scope=97a "special academic program"=97
program reporting to the Provost, will pursue its goals in the most
efficient manner.  Currently staffed with English Department faculty, we
envision a time when faculty from other disciplines may become centrally
involved in leadership and support roles as the program grows to meet the
demands of a larger and more diverse customer base.
 
2.      The Samford Writing Project will continue its cooperative relationship
with the public schools and their writing teachers, and will continue
conducting peer workshops in the teaching of writing for those instructors.
 
3.      The Writing Across the Curriculum Program will fully develop the use of
writing as a pedagogical tool in all courses at Samford, and will promote
classroom research in writing and further faculty development in the
implementation of writing in all courses.
 
4.      The University Writing Center, through the addition of the necessary
physical, human, instructional, and technological resources, will become a
true center of writing at Samford University by serving the needs of all
students and faculty within the academic framework of writing across the
curriculum.
 
5.      The University Writing Programs will improve the quality of writing
instruction in all writing-dedicated and writing-intensive courses while
maintining a distinctly Christian approach to promoting ethical,
responsible, and truthful communicationthrough writing.
----------------
David H. Roberts
Professor of English
Samford University
http://writing.samford.edu/index.htm
http://dhrobert.samford.edu/index2.htm
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 14:00:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         steve fox <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960408220058.10682B-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
For Charles and other interested parties, the mission statement developed
by the IUPUI English Department a couple years ago:
 
"The Department of English offers introductory and advanced instruction in
the methods and traditions of literary analysis, writing, and language
study.  Its programs are in five areas:  linguistics, literature,
writing, and film studies.
 
"Through its courses and other activities in linguistics, writing, film,
and literature, the English Department works to create and sustain an
evolving community of learners interested in the contributions of
language to what has been called the examined life--a thoughtful, morally
aware, civically and personally responsible existence.  Faculty and
students aim for excellence in analyzing, understanding, and
communicating about language and its beauties."
 
P.S.  Charles, I'll snail mail a slightly longer document, but this is
the mission statement as we finally hammered it out.  It took more than
one dept. meeting, including an August retreat, and some memoing back and
forth.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 12:56:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <199604091529.IAA11073@yei.csulb.edu> from "Mark L. Wiley" at Apr
              26, 83 04:37:30 am
 
Like oral agreements, most mission statements aren't worth the paper
they're written on.  During a research study a few years ago, we asked 19
WPAs about such statements, or about outcomes statements, or about goals
for instruction.  Any statement more than a year or two old had faded
from memory and was filed away someplace or other, to be retrieved only
by the department secretary.  The only such statements that had any life
at all were those developed, and developing, as part of some kind of
assessment strategy.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 16:09:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         lizbeth anne bryant <lbryant@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: literacy texts
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9604061240.K49928-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu>
 
Steve,
 
One book I use is _The Violence of Literacy_ by Stuckey, Heinemann. It
is a monograph that critiques many of the prominent views on Literacy by
addressing the political and social damage we as teachers can do to
students.
 
Lizbeth A. Bryant, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Texas A&M University-Corpus Christi
6300 Ocean Dr.
Corpus Christi, TX 78412
(512) 994-5985
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 16:27:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         lizbeth anne bryant <lbryant@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96040712255581@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Sun, 7 Apr 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
We can talk really abstractly about this stuff because we have not in
> the past
>    paid the price for our students' inability to do what we claim we teach.>
 
 
We do not know if students go out into their personal, economic, or
technocratic world and do what we have been teaching.  We are so far
detached from the results of our work.  A physician--for example--gets
pretty quick results when he tries a new procedure.  He knows is the
patient died or improved.  Most of our assessment methods end at the end
of the semester and certainly by the time students leave the university.
 
Our assessment methods are lacking.  Our overall work gets judged by a
business who says the one student they hired "can't write a lick."
[That's how they would say it here in Texas.]  Can I base the evaluation
of my program and teching methods on those results?
 
 
Lizbeth A. Bryant, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Texas A&M University-Corpus Christi
6300 Ocean Dr.
Corpus Christi, TX 78412
(512) 994-5985
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 17:39:39 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
 
Too many objectives and nothing gets accomplished.
 
One cannot possibly (or even if it is possible, then usefully) define all the
objectives and threads of thought and purpose and goals woven into the
tapestry of teaching writing.
 
Three main objectives.  A few lesser objectives.  The rest is gloss and
feel-good and, at its worse, deception.
 
This does not mean one ought not have a philosophy and approach and values,
many of which are on the mission list Kieth Rhodes put up.  But it does mean,
to me, that one ought to separate the narrow doables from the vague
hoped-fors.
 
My legal writing program has two or three objectives.  We have a lot of other
stuff built in, but if those objectives are not being met, the other stuff is
dropped out.  I get regular feedback from employers and students and
instructors on whether the program is meeting its goals - they know whether
the students are doing the job on the job; whether they feel competent and
prepared; whether they can adapt to the various tasks given them under the
heading of research and writing.
 
If I tried to make the program prepare scholarly writers as well as
professional writers, I would succeed at neither.  I can prepare scholarly
writers - in seminars, in mentoring, through law journal - and I could build
a course to do it.  But that course would be very different and would
accomplish the professional writing training much less well.
 
Much as I like Prof. Rhodes list of aspirations, I don't think composition
programs should do or try to do everything themselves that must be
accomplished in a college education - and in two semesters!  Give any of the
members of this list four years of writing every semester and we could all do
it - but I don't see that happening any time soon.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Assoc. Prof. & Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
sjamar@law.howard.edu or sjamar@aol.com
 
"I know no method to secure the repeal of bad or obnoxious laws so effective
as their stringent execution."  Ulysses S Grant, Inaugural Address, 1869
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 17:24:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
 
>Much as I like Prof. Rhodes list of aspirations, I don't think composition
>programs should do or try to do everything themselves that must be
>accomplished in a college education - and in two semesters!  Give any of the
>members of this list four years of writing every semester and we could all do
>it - but I don't see that happening any time soon.
 
>Cheers,
>Steven D. Jamar
 
And since you are one of my "customers" in our gross-sounding (and
acting) planning paradigm, I'll be sure to keep this note handy.  Thanks
again, Steven.  But at this time, the list is not optional.  I _have_ to
have one.  So I want it to do as little harm as possible.  And maybe
some good.  For those of us in similar positions, some material thought
out by collections of our best minds after extensive inquiry into _all_
the problems would be quite a blessing.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 17:51:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@CHARLIE.ACC.IIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.960409113008.19031O-100000@wally.uofport.edu>
 
Last year we developed a statement about what we do or intend to do in
our first year composition class.  STarting from the idea that we wanted
to describe what we had and did in common ("we" being for the most part
full-time English faculty members), we came up with a statement that has
served us reasonably well when we are asked what we do in English
101--and that has not locked individual faculty members into a single
curriculum or pedagogy.  I'll send you a copy, Chuck.
 
Linda Bergmann
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Department of Humanities
Illinois Institute of Technology
Chicago, Illinois  60616
 
(312) 567-3462
 
bergmann@charlie.acc.iit.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 9 Apr 1996 22:49:12 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Matthew Parfitt <parfitt@ACS.BU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SGI.3.91.960409174735.20188A-100000@charlie.acc.iit.edu>
 
Here at the College of General Studies, Boston University, we've just
completed a sort of "mission statement" that we composed in order to
facilitate joint or WID assignments.  I think I mentioned a couple of
weeks ago that I'd post it if my colleagues had no objection.  No-one
did, and now the mission statement topic is back on the scene.  So here
it is.
 
By the way, I have to sign off this list, as I can't keep up with it
right now.  If you have any comments, please e-mail me at
"parfitt@acs.bu.edu".  Thanks!  -- Matt Parfitt, College of General
Studies, Boston U.
 
 
CGS Rhetoric 101-102
An Outline of Goals and Methods
 
Introduction
 
Within the Division of Rhetoric and Humanities is an independent faculty
that specializes in composition, reading, and critical thinking.  This
faculty -- trained as rhetoricians, generalists, historians, and literary
critics -- makes up the Writing Committee of the College of General
Studies and helps to strengthen the program's commitment to
writing-across-the-curriculum.
 
The first-year Humanities, Mathematics, Science, and Social Science
courses all interact with the Rhetoric course through joint papers or
assignments.  In the interest of furthering such collaboration, the
Rhetoric faculty has composed the following outline of the goals and
methods of the year-long course in Rhetoric.
 
Rhetoric 101-102 gives students the opportunity to practice critical
thinking through reading and writing about texts representing a range of
disciplines.  Student writers acquire and develop a range of skills,
including reading comprehension, critical thinking, argument analysis,
thesis development, organization, revision and self-editing.  The course
thus aims to prepare students for a range of college writing assignments
in the freshman year and beyond.
 
1. Writing assignments
 
Instructors assign three to five formal papers each semester.  The course
places strong emphasis on producing multiple drafts of each formal
paper.  Students analyze and develop their writing processes through
strategies such as brainstorming, revising, peer-editing and individual
conferences with the instructor.  Peer-editing techniques include group
workshops, class discussion and the use of worksheets aimed at examining
content, organization, syntax and mechanics.
 
Interdisciplinary assignments: The curriculum requires instructors of the
four other freshman courses to work with Rhetoric instructors to put
together joint assignments. Interdisciplinary teaching is most effective
when instructors are aware of the methodologies and themes of each
other's courses, and can reach agreement about a pedagogical strategy
that complements the goals of each course.  Instructors need to discuss
how their courses can interact in ways that enrich both, and will make
the joint assignment an intellectually rewarding experience for students
and faculty alike.  Thoughtfully designed joint assignments help to
prepare students for the interdisciplinary capstone project that ends
sophomore year.
 
2. Reading
 
Instructors select texts that inspire thoughtful writing, introduce a
range of discourse, and reflect major themes in the freshman curriculum.
We favor demanding readings, fiction and non-fiction, that invite
students to become actively engaged with the author's point of view,
rather than simply to read for "information" or "main ideas."  We
encourage students to interact with the text as they read and re-read, by
underlining, taking notes and commenting in the margins, in order to
arrive at a strong reading that supplies a starting-point for writing.
Through the give-and-take of class discussion, students learn to evaluate
arguments, weigh evidence and scrutinize reasoning.  They learn that
multiple interpretations are possible, but that not all are "equally
valid," that although language is semantically rich, better readings are
distinguished by better reasoning and better textual support.  Through
this process, students learn how to develop a responsible, considered
interpretation that supersedes precritical opinion and vague impression.
 
3. Argumentation
 
The course aims to teach students how to write persuasively and to
understand the demands made by various kinds of suasion upon them.
Argumentation involves articulating a claim, using definitions
consistently, supporting the claim with a variety of evidence, and
drawing reasonable conclusions.  Students learn the difference between
manipulation, such as appeals to their self-interest, or the use of force
-- and genuine argument, which involves recognizing common assumptions
and objectives with an opponent, and is based upon dialogue.  Shaping an
argument means assessing not only "factual" evidence, but the values,
emotions and needs that affect the reasoning process.  In addition,
students need to develop their understanding of the relationship between
evidence and conclusions.  Attention to logical reasoning (and discussion
of fallacies) helps students reject irrelevant, superficial and impulsive
arguments.
 
Audience: We assume that writing is a social activity rather than simply
"self-expression."  In order to do work in the world, writing must reach
an audience.  We help student writers to anticipate audience needs and
engage the reader in dialogue, to understand the academy as a collection
of continuing conversations about significant and provocative questions.
Compelling writing is thus not a matter of compiling data, but involves
imagining "real people" as the audience of an essay.
 
4. Developing competency
 
Mechanics: The primary mission of the course is not to teach grammar but
to help students to develop their critical reading, writing and thinking
skills.  While the Rhetoric faculty hold different theories regarding
instruction in grammar -- and differ in the amount of class time they
devote to teaching such matters -- all recognize the importance of
responding to mechanical problems in student essays, and helping students
to address these problems.  First-year CGS students are required to
purchase The Bedford Handbook, and faculty identify common errors for
students and teach them how to remedy technical problems on their own.
 
Conferences: Conferences, which most instructors require of all students,
give the instructor the opportunity to get to know the backgrounds of
individual students and to work on particular problems.  Discussion
centers on a broader spectrum of needs, from developing early drafts, to
explicating assignments, to discussing the student's overall progress in
the course.  Conferences usually take the form of one-on-one discussion
of a work-in-progress, but they may involve a small group of students.
Some professors use e-mail as an alternative mode of conferencing.
 
4. Research
 
The course teaches the basics of college-level research: finding
materials in the library, using electronic media and databases, using
sources from several fields, selecting and weighing evidence of various
kinds, and using standard scholarly conventions to document their
research in a college paper.  Joint paper assignments may require
students to learn more than one convention.
 
However, this study of research is not merely mechanical or abstract: it
contributes to the goals of the entire course.  That is, rather than
emphasizing the mere ability to find evidence to support a given
argument, the course emphasizes the ability to judge the merit and
appropriateness of that evidence, to weigh different pieces of evidence
against one another and to engage in intellectual dialogue with the
authorities represented by that evidence.  In addition, the course
teaches students to distinguish proper summary, attribution and quotation
from plagiarism and improper paraphrase.  Thus, the research skills that
we teach enable students not merely to conform to convention, but to
enter into the scholarly debate which the conventions are intended to
facilitate.
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 08:27:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
 
At present a committee of the ABA (American Bar Association - the law school
accrediting agency) section on legal education and admissions to the bar is
drafting a "sourcebook" on legal writing programs.  It defines in 120 pages
or so (I've not seen a draft for about a year) what a good LRW program should
accomplish and discusses many of the political issues surrounding
implementing and administering one.  This sourcebook will prove useful in
evaluating in-place writing programs and in helping faculty at benighted
schools without LRW programs decide how to create one.
 
I have several versions of what I want our LRW program to accomplish and how
it does it.  One version is for public consumption - accurate, but brief, and
understated, but a sales document.  Another version is in the Law Student
Handbook - accurate, brief, and almost contractual in terms of what it says
we do in the program - some aspiration, but more descriptive.  Another
version shows up in my irregular reports to the faculty (about every
two-three years) on the status and success of the program.  Another version
shows up in the materials the students buy for the course.  And the most
complete version is in the LRW Instructor's Manual I prepare each year for
the instructors in the program.
 
In none of the descriptions do I attempt to list all outcomes hoped for, all
aspirations, all the layers designed into the program.  I do not think that
is possible.  But it certainly is possible to say something useful about what
LRW Programs are about - what the goals are.  And I include in those goals
measurable outcomes - like success of students who earn a B in the basic
course in law firm and court clerkship placements.  (About 45-50% of the
students meet the standard for a "B".  In fact, most students who get a "C"
in the course outperform most other 1L's from schools with lesser programs -
which includes most, but by no means all - law schools.  It is this success
of us Avises which is forcing the Hertz schools to implement proper writing
programs now.)
 
I wish you well on your mission and standards statements.  I would suggest
setting at least three tiers of statements - core things which are relatively
measurable (perhaps); aspirations and additional goals and aims and hopes;
and contextual and philosophical and pedagogical underpinnings.  This sort of
approach has worked for me and for some others at the law school level.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Assoc. Prof. & Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
sjamar@law.howard.edu or sjamar@aol.com
 
"Those who say it can't be done should not interrupt those who are busy doing
it."  Chinese Proverb
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 09:51:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Ziff <linziff@JHUVMS.HCF.JHU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <199604091529.IAA11073@yei.csulb.edu>
 
Mark:  I read your note to Chuck and would very much like to see your
draft mission statement.  We agree that lit is the way to go, and would
be happy to see what you've come up with.  I realize it's still in the
debating stage, but that's the best time to see something, before it's
done and before everyone is happy.  Would it be possible?  Linda
 
Linda Ziff, Practical Composition Program
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore MD fax 410-516-4757
 
On Tue, 26 Apr 1983, Mark L. Wiley wrote:
 
> Chuck,
>       My colleague and I in the Composition Program wrote a draft of a
> mission statement for our Department of English.  We slanted it toward using
> literature not only as a way to learn about other people and cultures and
> how expereicne is dramatized and represented, but also using literature to
> teach reading and writing.  We wrote that statement about 3 years ago.  It
> is still being debated and it doesn't look like anyone in the department
> will ever agree on what the mission should be.
>
>         We were hoping the statement would serve as a sort of political
> platform indicating the direction the dept. would go in the future and where
> it would place its scarce resources.  Obviously that debate is stil going
> on.  Good luck!
>
> Mark Wiley
> CSULB
>
>
>
>
>
> >This mission thing, taken serious, can be pretty interesting, Chuck. I've been
> >trying to get departments at my campus to do it so that they can develop
> >outcomes assessment programs that are credible to the North Central
> >Association. Can't really assess how you're doing what you say you're doing if
> >you don't say. Most departments (with the notable exception of Business) are
> >being pretty passive-aggressive about the whole matter. That is, they come up
> >with great assessment processes but no criteria. "We're going to do
> >portfolios." "And what are you going to look for in those portfolios?"
> >"Student achievement." "And by what signs shall we know it?" "Uh. . . ." I
> >wish you the best of luck. Most English Departments have lost their way, and
> >many have lost confidence in the value of what they do. I'd sort of like to
> >see English Department mission statements posted on the list, especially if
> >they go beyond "offer high quality courses and curricula in the study of
> >language and literature which will help students to become more sophisticated
> >and sensitive readers and writers of literary and critical discourse."
> >
> >-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> >___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> >___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> >___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
> >
> >
>
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 10:51:09 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Tue, 09 Apr 1996 14:56:15 EST
 
Ed and others,
 
"Not worth the paper their written on..." I don't quite agree, but
the source of my disagreement is what I take as a kind of "category
error."  My experience is that it is not the product--the "paper"--
that matters (or is lasting) but the event, the process. For me
"Mission statement" is a verb not a noun, and in many cases it
is probably just as well that the "paper" (which necessarily reduces
or distorts through compromise or "consensus") falls from sight.
The task of writing yet another "mission statement" is not about
the failure of the previous statement (as though somehow a "better"
statement would remain useful in every changing context); it's about
ongoing dialectical work.  The product becomes useful primarily as
a gathering place for this work.  So, we're continually rewriting
or revising some kind of statement or another, and I'm happy for it.
 
Richard Jenseth
Director of Writing
St. Lawrence University
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 11:37:04 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <10APR96.11720734.0057.MUSIC@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
 
Richard,
 
Very nicely put.  Thank you.
 
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 11:06:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: Mission Statements
 
 My experience is that it is not the product--the "paper"--
>that matters (or is lasting) but the event, the process. For me
>"Mission statement" is a verb not a noun, and in many cases it
>is probably just as well that the "paper" (which necessarily reduces
>or distorts through compromise or "consensus") falls from sight.
>The task of writing yet another "mission statement" is not about
>the failure of the previous statement (as though somehow a "better"
>statement would remain useful in every changing context); it's about
>ongoing dialectical work.
 
Richard -
 
Although, in theory, I agree with you, I'm not sure of the results in
practice. I have experienced the process of developing a mission statement
in another venue (not work).  Everyone involved talked about how good that
process was, but I honestly believe that nothing about what we did or how we
thought about what we did changed as a result of the process.  If that
"dialectical work" affects participants only as they _talk_ about what they
do -- not as they actually do it -- is it still useful?  How do mission
statements become formative in our actions?
 
Joan Hawthorne
University of North Dakota
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 09:54:40 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Crosswhite <jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: Mission Statements
 
Interesting angle. I wish we could learn to see assessment and outcomes and
standards statements the same way--and so participate in plans to enforce
them on others with a great deal more reluctance.
 
                                        --Jim Crosswhite
                                           U of Oregon
 
 
 
>Ed and others,
>
>"Not worth the paper their written on..." I don't quite agree, but
>the source of my disagreement is what I take as a kind of "category
>error."  My experience is that it is not the product--the "paper"--
>that matters (or is lasting) but the event, the process. For me
>"Mission statement" is a verb not a noun, and in many cases it
>is probably just as well that the "paper" (which necessarily reduces
>or distorts through compromise or "consensus") falls from sight.
>The task of writing yet another "mission statement" is not about
>the failure of the previous statement (as though somehow a "better"
>statement would remain useful in every changing context); it's about
>ongoing dialectical work.  The product becomes useful primarily as
>a gathering place for this work.  So, we're continually rewriting
>or revising some kind of statement or another, and I'm happy for it.
>
>Richard Jenseth
>Director of Writing
>St. Lawrence University
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 10:18:36 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re[2]: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/10/96 09:54
 
There was a time when I would have agreed whole-heartedly that the process was
the point of writing a mission statement. But now such creatures (in public
universities, anyway) are public documents, and we are being held accountable
for doing what we say we do and (and this is critical) our regents and
legislators are getting very good at spotting a mission statement that commits
us to little more than "goodness" and other unmeasurable goals. They are not
unreasonable, but they do pretty much insist that we have missions and goals
that allow us to set priorities, to make decisions, to guide program
development, and allow some way to measure progress. There's more than process
in the world of accountability.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 12:52:14 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 10 Apr 1996 10:51:09 EST from
              <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.E DU>
 
Thanks, Richard, for a really smart statement about the process being as much
or more important than the product of a mission statement.
 
-----
BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
AO138
278-2661
BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 12:53:53 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 10 Apr 1996 10:18:36 MST from <IACDES@ASUACAD>
 
I didn't read Richard's posting as a rejection of the mission statement itself
but as a call for locating the multiple benefits of the creating of the mission
statement and for advocating ongoing reconsideration and revision. I agree with
David that mission statements had better give us touchstones for action, but
the action of continuously creating and revisiting them is valuable, too.
 
-----
BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
AO138
278-2661
BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 11:24:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96041010502784@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I would agree totally. The process of the whole campus having meetings
and discussing common curriculum goals for our students was envigorating
for everyone involved. Departments and schools were suddenly talking
about commonalities instead of territorial or budgetary issues.
 
We have attempted to keep the product in process by using the Common
Curriculum Document as part of academic unit program reviews.
 
But I agree the two years that we spent forging that document were the
real years of innovative and creative thinking about curriculum.
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, University of Portland
karenva@uofport.edu
 
On Wed, 10 Apr 1996, BARBARA CAMBRIDGE wrote:
 
> Thanks, Richard, for a really smart statement about the process being as much
> or more important than the product of a mission statement.
>
> -----
> BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
> AO138
> 278-2661
> BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
>
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 13:51:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Mission Statements
 
        Okay, so synthesizing many of the different angles here, mission
statements can do some good if:
        1. they are tied to (and developed along with, I suppose) an
assessment plan for determining whether the "mission" is succeeding;
        2. they are developed dialectically and within a process of
learning and discovery that is seen as larger than simply a
statement-drafting exercise; and
        3. the entire scheme of mission + assessment is applied with
flexibility and informed discretion (as an on-going project?).
 
        So, the mission statement itself may not be worth the paper
it's printed on, but the process could be valuable.
 
        Besides, anyone who gives grades has an implicit mission
statement tied to an assessment system anyway.  I'm in favor of
reserving some portion of assessment for the inarticulate dimension of
professional judgment, but devoting a reasonable amount of time to
developing an articulable core does not seem too horrid.  It would
help to resist the calls for impossible, 100% articulable systems if we
had intelligent, workable systems of a richer kind -- perhaps.  Just
because those who resist education on political grounds want to use
standards as weapons doesn't mean we can't use them as plowshares.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall
Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468                    816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu             http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
"Logical goodness and badness . . . amounts, in the last analysis, to
nothing but a particular application of the more general distinction of
Moral Goodness and Badness, or Righteousness and Wickedness" (5.108).
                                        - Charles Sanders Peirce
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 15:53:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: Mission Statements
X-To:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.960410111939.17490I-100000@wally.uofport.edu>
 
Karen,
 
what made your mission statement process a meaningful process rather than
simply something the administration said to do?
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 15:02:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Structures for WPAs
X-To:         Karen Uehling <RENUEHLI@idbsu.idbsu.edu>
X-cc:         "Writing Program] Administration"
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <199604051943.NAA30566@batch1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Karen,
        I am posting your question on the wpa listserv.  I have a hunch
that you will get some informed response (as opposed to my less informed
responses).
 
 
WPA Listservers (Listservees?),
 
        Just in case Karen's email does not appear, it is:
  Karen Uehling <RENUEHLI@idbsu.idbsu.edu>
 
        Karen is not a member of this list, so please send (or copy) your
responses directly to her.  Thanks.
 
On Fri, 5 Apr 1996, Karen Uehling wrote:
 
> Professor Schuster,
> First I want to thank you for your presentation in our BW workshop and
> your generous offer of support for CBW and BW concerns. We (CBW) are moving
> ahead with proposing a workshop for 97, a psotiion statement for CBW,
> and a possible publication.
> But today I am writing to you primarily for another reason. Our department
> here at BSU is in the process of recruiting for a new Director of Writing.
> It seems a good time to find out more about administrative structures for
> WPAs. Do you know of any publications that discuss Directors of Writing
> that rotate among existing faculty (tenured or untenured) versus Directors of
> Writing that are hired in from outside the institution to serve indefinitely?
> Are there any statistics on this, studies of relative effectiveness of
> these two models, etc.? Another possible structure might be a continuing
> Director of Writing with a rotating Director of Composition under the Dir.
> of Writing (??). Or do you know of other models? Any assistance you could
> provide would be greatly appreciated.
> Thanks in advance,
> Karen Uehling
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 20:11:24 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dick Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 3 Apr 1996 to 4 Apr 1996
 
Linda, your point is well-taken.  I should have put "God Himself" in some
sort of quotation marks in the first place.  To be perfectly gender fair, I
guess I/we should emend my remark to "God him/her/self" or maybe nowadays to
"God theirself" (or "theirselves'??).
 
Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
 
Commerce, TX 75429
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Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 13:42:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: Mission Statements
X-To:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@umd5.umd.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960410155238.23109D-100000@marple.umd.edu>
 
Judy,
Several factors probably. We had a volunteer committee interested in
discussing this issue formed at the request of the Academic VP. Then, the
upper administration left us to percolate ideas--only becoming involved
to give us monies for campuswide meetings with great food and drink.
We were given the opportunity to formulate this policy--knowing that such
policies get formulated with or without us--and we took charge of the
process. We took our time--two years. We created the document that would
be used in our own academic program reviews.
 
It was not easy at all. The document stalled when the writing
sub-committee of the Common Curriculum Committee was chaired
by a philosphy professor who was a staunch Catholic--because he kept
constructing a text that could only be de-constructed via philosophy or
Catholicism. Once we re-invented the document in a series of campuswide
meetings, it became viable again.
 
The administration wanted the document to be ours. Administration
must trust its faculty enough to let that happen. I am not sure all
administrators are that capable of letting go of their authority. But it
made the document belong to our university community--not just an
administrator or two. It went through our senate approval process after
it was completed. The university really owned it by time the whole
process was over.
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, University of Portland
 
On Wed, 10 Apr 1996, Judy Ann Pearce wrote:
 
> Karen,
>
> what made your mission statement process a meaningful process rather than
> simply something the administration said to do?
>
> Judy Pearce
> Coordinator of Composition
> Department of English Composition
>       and Literature
> Montgomery College
> Rockville, MD  20850
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 14:33:37 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia K Ferganchick-neufang <julia@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <960410135137.2081684d@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
I can think of at least one reason why mission statements are worth the
paper: that is outreach.  I think those outside our departments, both in
and out of the academy find these useful, and we can use them to clarify
our work to those groups.
Do others agree that this could be added to Keith's list?
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
 
On Wed, 10 Apr 1996, Keith Rhodes wrote:
 
>         Okay, so synthesizing many of the different angles here, mission
> statements can do some good if:
>         1. they are tied to (and developed along with, I suppose) an
> assessment plan for determining whether the "mission" is succeeding;
>         2. they are developed dialectically and within a process of
> learning and discovery that is seen as larger than simply a
> statement-drafting exercise; and
>         3. the entire scheme of mission + assessment is applied with
> flexibility and informed discretion (as an on-going project?).
>
>         So, the mission statement itself may not be worth the paper
> it's printed on, but the process could be valuable.
>
>         Besides, anyone who gives grades has an implicit mission
> statement tied to an assessment system anyway.  I'm in favor of
> reserving some portion of assessment for the inarticulate dimension of
> professional judgment, but devoting a reasonable amount of time to
> developing an articulable core does not seem too horrid.  It would
> help to resist the calls for impossible, 100% articulable systems if we
> had intelligent, workable systems of a richer kind -- perhaps.  Just
> because those who resist education on political grounds want to use
> standards as weapons doesn't mean we can't use them as plowshares.
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
> English Department, Perrin Hall
> Northwest Missouri State University
> Maryville, MO  64468                    816-562-1860
> krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu             http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> --------------------------------------------------------------------------
> "Logical goodness and badness . . . amounts, in the last analysis, to
> nothing but a particular application of the more general distinction of
> Moral Goodness and Badness, or Righteousness and Wickedness" (5.108).
>                                         - Charles Sanders Peirce
>
 
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
University of Arizona
520/621-3553
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 10 Apr 1996 22:31:17 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dick Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Peter asks why "we" didn't just say that we thought national standards were
unwise and be done with it.
 
Actually, some members of the profession did say so, even in public debates
at several conferences.  Lil Brannon argued at length on that point.
 
I'm not sure whether the majority of "us" actually think that national
standards are a good idea, or whether we were convinced the federal
government was going to have standards anyway, so we had best be involved.
Or whether the huge federal grant money that was originally involved lured
us into cooperation.
 
As I understand the history, after a year or so of working on the standards,
it became clear to the government officials that what we were willing/able
to produce wasn't what they would regard as "standards."  So we lost the
large grant.  More argument ensued.  But the decision was made (note
deliberate passive) to continue the process using our money (by which I mean
NCTE's plus an equal contribution I believe from IRA).
 
I assume that the people who worked on the document (and at various points
there were a lot of them) agreed that a national document was of value.  I
would actually call it a "Position Paper" more than a standards document.
 
I have ordered my copy of the final version from NCTE.  Cost is $13.00 for
members.
 
About my question on whether we believe that students today actually
communicate better.--
 
Here is the actual language used in the next-to-last draft:  "Three sources
of data indicate that reading and writing abilities have not declined over
time, contrary to popular belief: 'then and now' studies, test
restandardization research, and the National Assessment of Educational
Progress surveys of reading and writing."  Then one paragraph is devoted to
each type of data.  When they reach the paragraph on the NAEP the claim is
"Since 1971, there has been a statistically significant increase in reading
scores among 13- and 17-year-olds."  [Note absence of comments on writing
scores.]
 
Then this insert reaches its conclusion: "Thus, evidence suggests that
students today read better and write better than at any other time in the
history of the country."  [Some scholarly sources are also cited.]
 
As I said when I raised this issue, I can't be sure whether this insert box
was left in the final document.
 
But I find it ironic that we use data we habitually say cannot measure
literacy (and use it rather selectively) to argue our side of the issue.
 
And I appreciate Fred Kemp's responses.  I too am running into a "loss of
Eden" feeling as I teach current first-year students.  They may not know
less (or they may be demographically so different that I can't compare
them), or maybe I know so much more now than I did 25 years ago that the
disparity sometimes causes me to downgrade their knowledge.  (Or maybe
Postman is correct about the non-propositional nature of visual media, and
my students can't work through a 700 words sustained argument because they
are used to TV!)
Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
 
Commerce, TX 75429
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Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 02:07:58 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Faculty Sabbatical Leave Survey: An Informal Summary
X-To:         "Forum on Teaching & Learning in Higher Ed." <STLHE-L@UNB.CA>,
              Teaching in the Community Colleges
              <TCC-L@UHCCVM.UHCC.HAWAII.EDU>,
              AFAM-L <AFAM-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>,
              RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              NCTE International <ncte-intl@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <MBU-L@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              CBW-L <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.960405174828.9987A-100000@DGS>
 
        After I posted a request for information on sabbatical leave
practices last Friday, several people wrote to me asking that I aggregate
all responses and post some kind of summary to the list.  Below is such a
summary including 23 colleges and universities whose faculty members
responded.  While this was an informal procedure, please notify me of
inaccuracies so that I may correct them.
 
  A COMPARISON OF SABBATICAL LEAVE PRACTICES AT 23 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
The following chart compares six specific categories on which sabbatical
leaves are granted.  The legend below explains the meaning of each of the six
vertical columns.
                                    LEGEND
                                    ~~~~~~
A-NT:     Does a faculty member NEED TENURE in order to qualify for sabbati-
              cal leave?
B-HO:     HOW OFTEN: minimum length of time required before faculty can
              request sabbatical leave .
C-1(S/Q): Availability of ONE SEMESTER/QUARTER sabbatical leave and at what
              percent salary.
D-AY:     Availability of ACADEMIC YEAR sabbaticals and at what percent sal-
              ary.
E-EPAY:   Can sabbaticals be EXTENDED PAST one ACADEMIC YEAR.
F-#%OF:   Average NUMBER/PERCENT OF FACULTY sabbaticals offered by college/
              department a year.
Y-Yes;   N-No;   N/A-Not offered;    NOT SP-Reporting agent did not specify
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
   Institution              A-NT     B-HO     C-1(S/Q)  D-AY   E-EPAY  F-#%OF
   ==========================================================================
 1-American U of Cairo (a)   Y    EVERY 6 YRS    N/A   Y(50%)     N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 2-Broward Comm Coll (b)     Y    NO SPEC NO.  Y(100%) Y(50%)     N      24
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 3-Delgado Comm Coll         Y    EVERY 6 YRS  Y(100%)   N/A      N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 4-Dutchess Comm Coll (c)    Y    EVERY 6 YRS  Y(100%) Y(50%)     N       5%
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 5-East Stroudsburg U        Y    NO SPEC NO.  Y(100%)   N/A      N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 6-Guelph, U of              Y    EVERY 6 YRS    N/A   Y(100%)    N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 7-Houston Comm Coll (d)     N    NO SPEC NO.  Y(100%) Y(80%)     N      10
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 8-Lethbridge, U of          Y    EVERY 10 YRS   N/A   Y(100%)    Y      10%
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 9-Lincoln U of PA           Y    EVERY 7 YRS  Y(100%) Y(50%)     N       2
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
10-Marianopolis Coll (e)     N    EVERY 7 YRS  Y(100%)   N/A      N(SEE NOTE)
    -------------------------------------------------------------------------
11-Montgomery Coll (f)       N    EVERY 7 YRS  Y(100%)   N/A      N       4
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
12-Ohio U (g)                Y    NO SPEC NO.    N/A   Y(100%)    N      21
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
13-Palo Alto Coll (h)       N/A      N/A         N/A     N/A      N      N/A
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
14-Prince Edward Is, U of(i) Y    EVERY 6 YRS  Y(100%) Y(80%)     N(SEE NOTE)
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
15-Reading Area Comm Coll    Y    NO SPEC NO.    N/A   Y(100%)    Y       4
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
16-Santa Fe Comm Coll (j)    Y    EVERY 7 YRS  Y(100%)   N/A      N      42
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
17-Saskatchewan, U of (k)    Y    (SEE NOTE)   Y(100%) Y(80%)     N      4-6
                                                                         FOR
                                                                         EACH
                                                                         DEPT
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
18-Southern State Comm Coll  Y    NO SPEC NO.  Y(100%)   N/A      Y    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
19-Southwest Theo Sem (l)    Y    EVERY 7 YRS    N/A   Y(100%)    N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
20-SUNY Potsdam              Y    NO SPEC NO.  Y(100%) Y(50%)     N      10
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
21-Texas Tech U (m)          N    EVERY 4 YRS  Y(100%)   N/A      N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
22-Valdosta State U          Y    EVERY 7 YRS    N/A   Y(100%)    N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
23-Washtenaw Comm Coll       Y    NO SPEC NO.    N/A   Y(100%0    N       6
   ==========================================================================
                                     NOTES
                                     ~~~~~
(a)-Tenured faculty eligible for sabbatical leave must be ranked assistant
    professor or higher.  Faculty must agree to return to the university
    for a minimum of two years following sabbatical leave.
 
(b)-Number of sabbaticals permitted follows formula: 4% of the full-time
    faculty times 6 (equals 72 for the current year though only 24 availed
    themselves of the opportunity.
 
(c)-5% of faculty and 5% of administration may apply for sabbatical in each
    academic year.
 
(d)-"Non-teaching faculty" such as counselors and librarians are also
    eligible for sabbatical leave.
 
(e)-Every 2 years, 3 sabbaticals are offered to faculty.  Some release time
    for special projects is available.
 
(f)-Faculty can receive up to one half full-time teaching load in ESH per
    semester for "scholarly activities."
 
(g)-Sabbaticals are competitive and based on research proposals.
 
(h)-Palo Alto offers *no* sabbatical leave but does send faculty to in-
    services, workshops, and conferences at the college's expenses.
 
(i)-"UPEI has no firm policies about the number of sabbatical leaves
    available in any given year.  One becomes eligible for sabbatical after
    six years service.  One has the option of following a six year cycle of
    12 month sabbaticals at 80% pay, or a three year cycle of six month
    sabbaticals at 100% pay.  There is also the option of splitting a sabba-
    tical into two six month parts.  It is really quite flexible."
 
(j)-An academic year includes two long semesters and two short summer semes-
    ters.  Sabbatical can only be taken on one of the two summer semesters.
 
(k)-Collective bargaining agreement entitles faculty to apply for sabbatical
    every seventh year at 80% salary or a half sabbatical every four years at
    80% salary.  In seventh year, faculty can take six months' leave at 100%.
 
(l)-All full-time receive a year-long sabbatic in year seven and a half year
    every seventh year (which can be extended) after that.
 
(m)-Sabbaticals are distributed on a rotation basis depending on specializa-
    tion, seniority, and publishing record.  An attempt is being made to pro-
    vide nontenured faculty with leave after four years of employment.
 
 ============================================================================
    m m m m m  ccccccc  ggggggg   Chet Pryor, Professor & Testing Coordinator
    m   m   m  c        g           Department of English
    m   m   m  c        g   ggg       Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
    m   m   m  c        g     g         20200 Observation Drive
    m   m   m  ccccccc  ggggggg           Germantown, Maryland 20876, USA
                                            (301)353-7765 FAX(301)353-7752
http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50/mchome.htm      cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
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Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 02:24:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@CHARLIE.ACC.IIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <199604101606.LAA101576@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
The process of producing mission statements is, I think, a useful one for
departments and sections to undertake.  But these statements are also
political documents, used to represent the department to other
departments and to the administration.  It is, I think, important to keep
in mind when formulating them that they should function to preserve a
space in which individual faculty can teach as intelligent and
independent professionals and where grad students can participate in a
program--not be programmed.
 
Linda S. Bergmann, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Department of Humanities
Illinois Institute of Technology
Chicago, Illinois  60616
 
(312) 567-3462
 
bergmann@charlie.acc.iit.edu
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Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 06:17:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <199604102231.WAA25456@etsuodt.etsu.edu>
 
Thanks to Dick for putting the NCTE's position on the standards in
context.  I am one of the "us's" who are uncomfortable with the possible
curricular implications of national standards.  But like others, I
recognized their political inevitability and have worked w/ the lonely
Nebraska committee to shape them into something useful.  They are, as
Dick says (like him, I am working from the penultimate draft), best
interpreted as a public position paper.  I thought of them as providing
performance objectives.  I can work with performance objectives.
 
With regard to writing performance:  We don't have (and I'm not sure we
need, but I would be interesting in working on one) any way now of
measuring writing performance across the decades for all the reasons you
cite.  The NAEP assessment doesn't really measure writing performance.
Its claims, as I remember them, are incredibly limited: measuring few
features of some broadly defined genres.  I remember the last assessment
as showing some increase--but that claim is so relatively useless that
one wouldn't want to say that it was a measure of writing ablity, and
NAEP makes no such claims.  The best we could ever do would be to measure
performance in wildly unsituated writing tasks in different genres:  and
that is not measuring writing.  Traces at best.  I think of the different
kinds of writing that I am having my tech writing students do:  I haven't
seen any attempt to measure their kind of performance--and I see them
performing beautifully.  They do so much better than the firstyear group
for a multiplicity of reasons--but the central one is that the
writing tasks are usually situated in their lives outside school.  The
writing that they do has a real function--usually, it gets their
superior's attention in whatever kind of part time job they have.  I
think that if we look for evidence of writing ability outside the
firstyear program, which has a flawed origin, we would be more heartened
by how well the kids write these days.
 
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 09:31:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NANCY PETERSON <n.peters@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.960410133014.8039A-100000@wally.uofport.edu>
 
So, Karen, can we see what you all came up with?  Personally, I'd love to
see a document of this nature that wasn't written for the administration,
or at least governed by the administration.  Would you be interested in/able
to post your statement here?
 
Nancy Peterson
Asst. Professor of English
Morehead State University
 
On Wed, 10 Apr 1996, Karen Vaught-Alexander wrote:
 
> Judy,
> Several factors probably. We had a volunteer committee interested in
> discussing this issue formed at the request of the Academic VP. Then, the
> upper administration left us to percolate ideas--only becoming involved
> to give us monies for campuswide meetings with great food and drink.
> We were given the opportunity to formulate this policy--knowing that such
> policies get formulated with or without us--and we took charge of the
> process. We took our time--two years. We created the document that would
> be used in our own academic program reviews.
>
> It was not easy at all. The document stalled when the writing
> sub-committee of the Common Curriculum Committee was chaired
> by a philosphy professor who was a staunch Catholic--because he kept
> constructing a text that could only be de-constructed via philosophy or
> Catholicism. Once we re-invented the document in a series of campuswide
> meetings, it became viable again.
>
> The administration wanted the document to be ours. Administration
> must trust its faculty enough to let that happen. I am not sure all
> administrators are that capable of letting go of their authority. But it
> made the document belong to our university community--not just an
> administrator or two. It went through our senate approval process after
> it was completed. The university really owned it by time the whole
> process was over.
>
> Karen Vaught-Alexander, University of Portland
>
> On Wed, 10 Apr 1996, Judy Ann Pearce wrote:
>
> > Karen,
> >
> > what made your mission statement process a meaningful process rather than
> > simply something the administration said to do?
> >
> > Judy Pearce
> > Coordinator of Composition
> > Department of English Composition
> >       and Literature
> > Montgomery College
> > Rockville, MD  20850
> >
> >
>
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Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 09:35:34 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NANCY PETERSON <n.peters@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960410143009.109712A-100000@aruba.ccit.arizona.edu>
 
Julia, absolutely.  As much as many may resist this, there are other
audiences that are very much trying to figure out what folks in higher
education--especially folks in writing programs--expect from students.
Audiences such as public school teachers, local businesses, prospective
students.  At Morehead State, we have only just recently realized that,
if we revise our mission substantially (and necessarily, I might add), we
have a great deal to gain by sharing such ideas and documents with lots
of other readers who want to know what we believe and expect when we
teach writing.
 
Nancy Peterson
Asst. Professor of English
Morehead State University
 
On Wed, 10 Apr 1996, Julia K Ferganchick-neufang wrote:
 
> I can think of at least one reason why mission statements are worth the
> paper: that is outreach.  I think those outside our departments, both in
> and out of the academy find these useful, and we can use them to clarify
> our work to those groups.
> Do others agree that this could be added to Keith's list?
> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
>
> On Wed, 10 Apr 1996, Keith Rhodes wrote:
>
> >         Okay, so synthesizing many of the different angles here, mission
> > statements can do some good if:
> >         1. they are tied to (and developed along with, I suppose) an
> > assessment plan for determining whether the "mission" is succeeding;
> >         2. they are developed dialectically and within a process of
> > learning and discovery that is seen as larger than simply a
> > statement-drafting exercise; and
> >         3. the entire scheme of mission + assessment is applied with
> > flexibility and informed discretion (as an on-going project?).
> >
> >         So, the mission statement itself may not be worth the paper
> > it's printed on, but the process could be valuable.
> >
> >         Besides, anyone who gives grades has an implicit mission
> > statement tied to an assessment system anyway.  I'm in favor of
> > reserving some portion of assessment for the inarticulate dimension of
> > professional judgment, but devoting a reasonable amount of time to
> > developing an articulable core does not seem too horrid.  It would
> > help to resist the calls for impossible, 100% articulable systems if we
> > had intelligent, workable systems of a richer kind -- perhaps.  Just
> > because those who resist education on political grounds want to use
> > standards as weapons doesn't mean we can't use them as plowshares.
> >
> > Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
> > English Department, Perrin Hall
> > Northwest Missouri State University
> > Maryville, MO  64468                    816-562-1860
> > krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu             http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> > --------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > "Logical goodness and badness . . . amounts, in the last analysis, to
> > nothing but a particular application of the more general distinction of
> > Moral Goodness and Badness, or Righteousness and Wickedness" (5.108).
> >                                         - Charles Sanders Peirce
> >
>
> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> University of Arizona
> 520/621-3553
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 10:16:15 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
X-To:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96041010542943@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Barbara,
 
I think it was you who suggested that we respond to public statements
regarding the ncte standards.  In today's Washington Post, Diane Ravitch
supports national standards but is critical of the ncte document as
"Written in impenetrable jargon, the English standards are an
embarassment to the profession.  They do not describe what sudents need
to know to speak, write and read English well."  She does not dwell on
the English standards; rather, her point is to support national standards.
 
I do not feel qualified to respond, as I have not seen the final ncte
document (I have ordered a copy).  Since the WP is read by many folks
around the country, perhaps you or someone else would wish to respond.
 
I'll be glad to fax a copy of Ravitch's op-ed piece to anyone who might
respond.
 
Judy
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
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Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 10:29:41 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NANCY PETERSON <n.peters@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.960411055628.7109C-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Amen to you, Irv.
 
I really think that we have to ask ourselves how much we want to be
evaluated as writing teachers in relation to a course (I'm talking about
the "universal requirement" here, to borrow from many, many others) whose
history and practice is so fraught with problems.  I would like to
"un-require" first-year composition for about 5 years nation-wide just to
see what would happen to students' as well as faculty's
attitudes.  There's nothing like a little choice to change the terms of
the playing field, though one problem with this scenario is that we need
to have faculty who also choose to teach young writers.  Part of my
reservations about national standards is that so few of us really are
allowed to teach under circumstances we get to design in the first
place.  Not only do I have to meet my senator's or representatives'
notions of what students need to know, but I also have to teach within
structures that are also informed by those notions.  We could probably
come up with a pretty decent standards statement if we could design the
whole structure rather than have to predict what we can do within a
structure already determined to be flawed.
 
Sorry about the soapboxing.  I'm on cup-of-coffee number 7, and it's only
10 o'clock in the morning.
 
Buzzing in Kentucky,
 
Nancy Peterson
Asst. Professor of English
Morehead State University
 
On Thu, 11 Apr 1996, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> Thanks to Dick for putting the NCTE's position on the standards in
> context.  I am one of the "us's" who are uncomfortable with the possible
> curricular implications of national standards.  But like others, I
> recognized their political inevitability and have worked w/ the lonely
> Nebraska committee to shape them into something useful.  They are, as
> Dick says (like him, I am working from the penultimate draft), best
> interpreted as a public position paper.  I thought of them as providing
> performance objectives.  I can work with performance objectives.
>
> With regard to writing performance:  We don't have (and I'm not sure we
> need, but I would be interesting in working on one) any way now of
> measuring writing performance across the decades for all the reasons you
> cite.  The NAEP assessment doesn't really measure writing performance.
> Its claims, as I remember them, are incredibly limited: measuring few
> features of some broadly defined genres.  I remember the last assessment
> as showing some increase--but that claim is so relatively useless that
> one wouldn't want to say that it was a measure of writing ablity, and
> NAEP makes no such claims.  The best we could ever do would be to measure
> performance in wildly unsituated writing tasks in different genres:  and
> that is not measuring writing.  Traces at best.  I think of the different
> kinds of writing that I am having my tech writing students do:  I haven't
> seen any attempt to measure their kind of performance--and I see them
> performing beautifully.  They do so much better than the firstyear group
> for a multiplicity of reasons--but the central one is that the
> writing tasks are usually situated in their lives outside school.  The
> writing that they do has a real function--usually, it gets their
> superior's attention in whatever kind of part time job they have.  I
> think that if we look for evidence of writing ability outside the
> firstyear program, which has a flawed origin, we would be more heartened
> by how well the kids write these days.
>
> Irv
>
> -----------------
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 09:38:54 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Irv -- a big YES to your post on writing ability and assessment.  I have
undergone a curious migration over the years, from lit to comp to tech
writing, becoming happier with each step.  My tech writing students, like
yours do me proud.  Mainly, I feel, because they can see some utility in
what they are learning.  BTW,  Par Hartwell told me some years back of research
that had been done on error analysis which showed that over the years the
number of errors in writing remains fairly constant, but the kinds of
errors change.  Have I screwed it up, Pat?  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 13:52:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <01I3ESOHES0E8WWFHK@cc.usu.edu>
 
Ron:
I think Pat must have been referring to Bob Conner's and Andrea
Lunsford's Ma & Pa Kettle.
 
It would be hard to do justice to the transformation I am currently
undergoing as a consequence of the switch to tech.  It made me shake my
head and wonder where I had been all these years.
 
Irv
 
 
On Thu, 11 Apr 1996 RONRON@CC.USU.EDU wrote:
 
> Irv -- a big YES to your post on writing ability and assessment.  I have
> undergone a curious migration over the years, from lit to comp to tech
> writing, becoming happier with each step.  My tech writing students, like
> yours do me proud.  Mainly, I feel, because they can see some utility in
> what they are learning.  BTW,  Par Hartwell told me some years back of research
> that had been done on error analysis which showed that over the years the
> number of errors in writing remains fairly constant, but the kinds of
> errors change.  Have I screwed it up, Pat?  Ron Shook
>
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 12:13:36 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/11/96 11:52
 
Just curious. Many of my colleagues who have shifted to tech writing are often
amazed at how much better the students in those courses write. This has
something to do, I think, with the students in technology and engineering
programs. They tend to be smart (by the usual indicators), used to working
hard and getting crappy grades, survivors of several semesters of calculus.
How much of the noted improvement can be attributed to the fact that the
students who manage to clear all the hurdles blocking the way into tech
programs are actually a very select groups of students? At ASU, the
engineering students have by far the best "specs" of our first year students,
and not all of them make it into the upper divsion programs.as
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 15:22:28 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Ziff <linziff@JHUVMS.HCF.JHU.EDU>
Subject:      Pluralities
In-Reply-To:  <199604102011.UAA12985@etsuodt.etsu.edu>
 
Dick:  Multiple deities?  Suddenly Queen Victoria makes sense.  The world
is becoming pluralized and desexed.  Think about it.  Linda
 
Linda Ziff
linziff@jhuvms.hcf.jhu.edu
 
On Wed, 10 Apr 1996, Dick Fulkerson wrote:
 
> Linda, your point is well-taken.  I should have put "God Himself" in some
> sort of quotation marks in the first place.  To be perfectly gender fair, I
> guess I/we should emend my remark to "God him/her/self" or maybe nowadays to
> "God theirself" (or "theirselves'??).
>
> Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
> Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
> East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
> Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
>
> Commerce, TX 75429
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 15:41:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
 
>I can think of at least one reason why mission statements are worth the
>paper: that is outreach.  I think those outside our departments, both in
>and out of the academy find these useful, and we can use them to clarify
>our work to those groups.
>Do others agree that this could be added to Keith's list?
>Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
 
>On Wed, 10 Apr 1996, Keith Rhodes wrote:
 
>>         Okay, so synthesizing many of the different angles here, mission
>> statements can do some good if:
>>         1. they are tied to (and developed along with, I suppose) an
>> assessment plan for determining whether the "mission" is succeeding;
>>         2. they are developed dialectically and within a process of
>> learning and discovery that is seen as larger than simply a
>> statement-drafting exercise; and
>>         3. the entire scheme of mission + assessment is applied with
>> flexibility and informed discretion (as an on-going project?).
 
Keith does, anyway.  And here I'd add that Steve Jamar's idea of
multiple versions for multiple audiences makes sense (another corollary
of all us composition cats having three names, as Ed White noted of
yore).  Loving threes, I'd like to include this in part two; but if the
standards thread reminds us of anything, it's that audience deserves
the most meticulous attention.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall
Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468                    816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu             http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
"Logical goodness and badness . . . amounts, in the last analysis, to
nothing but a particular application of the more general distinction of
Moral Goodness and Badness, or Righteouness and Wickedness" (5.108).
                                        - Charles Sanders Peirce
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 14:48:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Perhaps you are right about tech writing students kind of self selecting,D
David, but at USU we get students from across the disciplines.  We have
landscape architects and education majors. They all seem (highly subjective
measurement here) to feel that tech writing is somehow more valuable than
"that other class."  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 13:57:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Melody Wilson <psu08580@ODIN.CC.PDX.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Audiotaped Response to Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.960411151423.553866387A-100000@JHUVMS.HCF.JHU.EDU>
 
I'm a graduate teaching assistant at Portland State University.  A fellow
GA and I have been responding to our students' work on audiotape and are
preparing a presentation for a local comp conference on the topic.  We'd
really appreciate any information members of the list might be able to
provide us.
 
We have found that this type of response turns up in journals sporadically
but doesn't appear to be a major topic of conversation.  We have both
found that responding on tape provides our students with more input.
Because we have also found that it works best if we do also provide
marginalia, we don't believe we're saving a great deal of time--except
that speaking into a tape recorder is faster (and more colloquial) than
composing a "note."
 
Could those of you who have tried this let us know what you thought about
the process?  Did your students "like" it?  Do you believe their writing
was improved over marginal notes responses?  Did they feel more engaged?
Was it more or less time-consuming for you?  What type of tone did you
find yourself responding in?  What are the (if any) drawbacks?  Or any other
ideas you might have...
 
We would appreciate any responses you can find time to make--perhaps these
should come to my personal address rather than encumbering the list.
 
Thank you.
 
Melody Wilson
Portland State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 16:59:52 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: college home page
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96041112133770@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I have a general request.  our school is in the process of defining its
home page:  what it is; how it's used; pretty basic stuff.  They've aksed
for input on how we'd like to see it used.  Of course our deparment would
like to do a home page.  My questions are:  does your department/program
have a home page?  if so, what does that home page contain?  What is its
purpose?   Even brief responses will be appreciated and you might reply
directly to me.
 
Many thanks.
 
Judy
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 14:53:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia K Ferganchick-neufang <julia@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Tech Writing
In-Reply-To:  <01I3F3IWO2VI90NLM7@cc.usu.edu>
 
I've certainly noticed that tech writing students are much more active
in class and are "better" writers. I wonder if this doesn't have
something to do with the "concreteness" of tech writing? I would like to
see some aspects of tech writing incorporated into first-year comp
classes, especially the attention to audience, ethics, and writing
situation.  Anyone done that? Or have ideas about it?
 
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
University of Arizona
520/621-3553
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 19:17:33 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "James Reynolds (ENG)" <reynolds@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Sentence combining
 
I read somewhere that sentence combining practice can shorten the
acquisition time for sophisticated sentence construction by as much as
two years.  Is anyone familiar with that statement ot piece of research?  I'd
like more information.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 18:46:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
David,
 
I think most of us would conclude that engineering students are harder
working and more serious about their academic efforts than other students
(which is why America is having a hard time producing them and ends up
rewarding them so nicely).  But the real problem is that composition is too
much like the Ellis Island of higher education, a processing mechanism, or
another metaphor, recruiting by press gang.  I'm rapidly becoming a new
abolitionist (circa Connors, Crowley, et al) and ready to join the rest of
post-industrial America by suggesting that we close down the composition
"factories" and make composition, like tech writing, an elective.  Such a
move will deliver a major blow to a number of graduate programs (including
mine), which use TA appointments like workfare, but the tail shouldn't be
wagging the dog anyway.
 
You can't shove learning on people. You just can't.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
 
>Just curious. Many of my colleagues who have shifted to tech writing are often
>amazed at how much better the students in those courses write. This has
>something to do, I think, with the students in technology and engineering
>programs. They tend to be smart (by the usual indicators), used to working
>hard and getting crappy grades, survivors of several semesters of calculus.
>How much of the noted improvement can be attributed to the fact that the
>students who manage to clear all the hurdles blocking the way into tech
>programs are actually a very select groups of students? At ASU, the
>engineering students have by far the best "specs" of our first year students,
>and not all of them make it into the upper divsion programs.as
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 17:12:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia K Ferganchick-neufang <julia@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <v02110103ad9300251a2e@[199.1.172.155]>
 
In response to Fred's post (below)--I wonder if, rather than abandoning
the requirement all together, it wouldn't be better to require comp in
the soph, jr, or sr, year when, like most tech writing students, students
have a better understanding of why written communication is so
important?  I know that my tech students "learn" more in a semester than
do my first-year students, and I'm tempted to say it is because they are
more serious, rather than attribute it to a certain discipline (my tech
writing course is interdisciplinary and includes students from the social
sciences and sciences combined).
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
 
On Thu, 11 Apr 1996, Fred Kemp wrote:
 
> David,
>
> I think most of us would conclude that engineering students are harder
> working and more serious about their academic efforts than other students
> (which is why America is having a hard time producing them and ends up
> rewarding them so nicely).  But the real problem is that composition is too
> much like the Ellis Island of higher education, a processing mechanism, or
> another metaphor, recruiting by press gang.  I'm rapidly becoming a new
> abolitionist (circa Connors, Crowley, et al) and ready to join the rest of
> post-industrial America by suggesting that we close down the composition
> "factories" and make composition, like tech writing, an elective.  Such a
> move will deliver a major blow to a number of graduate programs (including
> mine), which use TA appointments like workfare, but the tail shouldn't be
> wagging the dog anyway.
>
> You can't shove learning on people. You just can't.
>
> Fred Kemp
> Texas Tech
> f.kemp@ttu.edu
>
> >Just curious. Many of my colleagues who have shifted to tech writing are often
> >amazed at how much better the students in those courses write. This has
> >something to do, I think, with the students in technology and engineering
> >programs. They tend to be smart (by the usual indicators), used to working
> >hard and getting crappy grades, survivors of several semesters of calculus.
> >How much of the noted improvement can be attributed to the fact that the
> >students who manage to clear all the hurdles blocking the way into tech
> >programs are actually a very select groups of students? At ASU, the
> >engineering students have by far the best "specs" of our first year students,
> >and not all of them make it into the upper divsion programs.as
> >
> >-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> >___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> >___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> >___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
University of Arizona
520/621-3553
 
PLEASE NOTE NEW EMAIL ADDRESS
julia@aruba.ccit.arizona.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 20:33:25 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Mission Statements
 
Who is the ultimate customer of undergraduate writing programs?  Graduate
schools?  Other departments?  Business?  Parents?
 
It would seem that since most students will go into business, it may make
sense to design Comp 101 to meet the basic business memo writing skills.  And
then work to show what of those skills transfer to other writing settings.
 Who knows, it may reduce those "they can't write complaints" and it may make
other departments responsible for teaching the discourse of their own
disciplines and it may make students hunt more for the transferable elements
since they will be clearly not generally writing business stuff in college.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Assoc. Prof. & Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
sjamar@law.howard.edu or sjamar@aol.com
 
"Those who say it can't be done should not interrupt those who are busy doing
it."  Chinese Proverb
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 20:33:30 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
David Schwalm asks why tech writers seem stronger than some others and
hypothesizes it may be raw smarts.
 
Another explanation - tech writing tends to be very structured and often one
need do not much more than mimic a sample.
 
Also, the highly structured nature of what they study makes them tend to
think in highly structured ways and to like tidy organization - and this may
be part of what drew them to the subjects in the first place.
 
At law school I find those coming from science backgrounds with tech writing
training make the transition easier than those from soft sciene or
humanities.  In part they seem to have less ego involved in their writing
skills.  In part legal writing tends to be very syllogistic - like they are
accustomed to thinking anyway.  And in part the humanities and soft science
types get seduced because law seems to be familiar and so they try to write
the way they wrote for English or sociology or whatever - which is often not
very rigorous in the sense that we want in law.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Assoc. Prof. & Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
sjamar@law.howard.edu or sjamar@aol.com
 
"Those who say it can't be done should not interrupt those who are busy doing
it."  Chinese Proverb
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 11 Apr 1996 23:24:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Sentence combining
X-To:         "James Reynolds (ENG)" <reynolds@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.960411191443.15252C-100000@chuma>
 
On Thu, 11 Apr 1996, James Reynolds (ENG) wrote:
 
> I read somewhere that sentence combining practice can shorten the
> acquisition time for sophisticated sentence construction by as much as
> two years.  Is anyone familiar with that statement ot piece of
> research?  I'd like more information.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
James,
        Sentence combining is a BW practice.  I'm sure that someone over
at CBW-L has done research on this issue.
 
    m m m m m  ccccccc  ggggggg   Chet Pryor, Professor & Testing Coordinator
    m   m   m  c        g           Department of English
    m   m   m  c        g   ggg       Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
    m   m   m  c        g     g         20200 Observation Drive
    m   m   m  ccccccc  ggggggg           Germantown, Maryland 20876, USA
                                            (301)353-7765 FAX(301)353-7752
http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50/mchome.htm      cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 05:07:46 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <v02110102ad8d47f0c287@[199.1.172.132]>
 
On Sun, 7 Apr 1996, Fred Kemp wrote:
 
> But can we simply declare victory in the matter and go home?  A very
> important point Ed White makes in his chapter in _Composition in the 21st
> Century_ is that no matter how much or little we like formal assessment, it
> won't go away, and the hunger to compare writing ability over time won't go
> away.  Our arguments against their ultimate validity seem to the lay
> populace like rationalizations for our own ineffectiveness.  Peter Elbow in
> the same book attacks national standards, standardized testing, the 'hunger
> to rank,' and all the other evils that exist in the lines of communication
> between us and our "consumers," but I think, as a practical matter, we have
> to try to answer, in some quasi-objective fashion, Fulkerson's question.
> Otherwise we will be increasingly criticized as pie-in-the-sky kooks.  My
> problem is that I can't figure out the sensible and acceptable (to parents,
> legislators, and even my own university administrators and some English
> department colleagues) _via media_ between White's and Elbow's quite valid
> positions.
 
Where I grew up there was a profound admiration for the settlement
school movement including an admiration for Dewey and the
demonstrationists.  Before Dewey there were British educators such as
Charlotte Mason who advocated what was then non-traditional methods to
educate the "masses."  Compare her ideas to the British expatriate
Alice Lloyd whose idea it was to create traditional schools where
classical training was forced on the future leaders from among the
poor.  This latter strand relied heavily on ranking and while the
students were drawn from similar social classes, the attempt was to
educate out of them the home culture that the earlier (progressive)
traditions nurtured.
 
As rhetoricians we should be able to reframe the debate so that the
standardizes are painted as followers of the robber barons and
germanophiles of the late 19th and early 20th centuries.  We can
recast the current traditional model as an aberration in American
education brought on by the destruction caused by the Second Great War
coupled with the problems created by school consolidation and the
breakdown of local school autonomy.
 
Of course we can only make this argument if people know their history.
 
An anecdote
 
In eastern Kentucky many people live in valleys ('hollers') in the
foothills.  Where once kids walked to a one-room school, they now are
bused to schools an hour or more from their homes.  The roads are
impassable with only a small amount of snow.  Some schools in this
region have missed 20+ days since January.  One solution to this
perennial problem is to use the exiting former school houses, grange
halls, &c. as sattelite schools to which teachers may be
four-wheel-driven to hold multi-age tutorials during the times when
roads are too dangerous for buses.  The response by a state education
oversight agent to this idea: "That would be an administrative
nightmare!"  The current prussian/carnegie model is based on
administration.  Folks in Amerika are suspicious and distrustful of
being administered.  Non-current traditionalists (the holders of the
"real" tradition) can exploit this distrust to undermine the argument.
 
Oh well, it's probably too early in the day for my brain bubbles to
make make much sense anyway *8^)
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
        "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 05:18:24 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96040712255581@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Yes, David, but I think we must also ask ourselves, "What is the
perception of English teachers in our society?"  I believe we are
perceived as leftist trouble makers.  We hold people back.  The
business dweeb who couldn't write "jack" and who is now in the
legislature, the corporate exec who can't identify the subject of her
sentence and who relies on the secretary to write reports, and so many
of the other folks out there believe we are subverting the minds of
the youth with all this mumbo-jumbo about tolerance and fairness and
listening to multiple perspectives.  At another level they recall
their own anxious performance at the hands of red pencilers whose
attacks on their syntax are now viewed as attempts to condemn their
thoughts.  Many have a strong psychological (pathological) aversion to
educators and English teachers in particular.
 
On Sun, 7 Apr 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Employers and legislators amnd the like are asking an apparently simple
> question: "If I hire your graduate, Jack, and ask him to write a report on X,
> can he do it in a way that at least will not be an embarrassment to the
> company and, at best, will be an effective and informative document?" And we
> are responding with the language Joan's cartoon. Let's crank it up a notch:
> "Can Jack write a coherent argument on a public issue to send to his
> legislator or to the newspaper?" And we answer with the language in the
> cartoon. We can talk really abstractly about this stuff because we have not in
> the past
>    paid the price for our students' inability to do what we claim we teach.
> The student gets fired. The company is embarrassed or loses business. This is,
> in some sense, why my thinking has been so warped by my exposure to the
> Foreign Language Institute's procedures for assessing whether or not an
> individual has sufficient command of a foreign language to be sent to a post
> in the country whese that language is spoken. This matters. Foreign service
> careers and the successful conduct of the nation's business abroad are riding
> on second language proficiency. The whole point of the test is to determine
> what a person can DO with the second language, and the list of tasks is finite
> and comprehensible to just about anyone. Can't we identify identify some
> writing tasks that students ought to be able to do at certain steps along the
> way? There is a lot implicit in those tasks that is our problem and need not
> be a part of the public document.
>   For example, the abilty to write persuasive arguments on public issues
> includes the development of all sorts of socio-linguistic knowledge and
> sensitivities(the kind of stuff that Aristotle supplies in his long lists in
> the Rhetoric). In short, some sort of economical descriptive "task" approach
> might be the middle way that Fred is looking for, and the foreign language
> proficiency testing stuff is an interesting place to start.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
        "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 05:33:33 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96041112133770@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Thu, 11 Apr 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Just curious. Many of my colleagues who have shifted to tech writing are often
> amazed at how much better the students in those courses write. This has
> something to do, I think, with the students in technology and engineering
> programs. They tend to be smart (by the usual indicators), used to working
> hard and getting crappy grades, survivors of several semesters of calculus.
> How much of the noted improvement can be attributed to the fact that the
> students who manage to clear all the hurdles blocking the way into tech
> programs are actually a very select groups of students?
 
I've taught at two schools where tech writing was taken by a broad
range of students.  My own experience was that a student from any
field did better in tech writing than in a comparable advanced comp
course.  One reason is their perception that tech writing actually
exists somewhere.  We had BA grads at NYIT walking into $40+K annual
salaries as tech writers.  Another advantage is the existence of
formal assignments in a rich context.  There are a number of texts
which use full-project examples.  Students (even first year) can
imagine the writing involved to start a day care center better than
they can imagine writing a history of day care or an analysis of day
care in academic form.  Ironically, they still have to include
material they'd find for the latter examples.  They just do it in a
less painful manner.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
        "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 07:35:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sentence combining
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.960411191443.15252C-100000@chuma> from "James
              Reynolds" at Apr 11, 96 07:17:33 pm
 
James,
 
The research you refer to was part of a large project at Miami
University in the late 70's, conducted by Andrew Kerek, Max Morenberg,
and Don Daiker (whose work was following that of John Mellon, Frank
O'Hare, and others).  Their work was published in several places (and I'm
sorry that I can't give you specific references now--everything's at
the office)--as was much else about sentence combining.  As I recall,
they found that practice in sentence combining did lead to temporary
gains in syntactic fluency and, it appeared, overall writing quality
(though there is debate about how that was measured).  But after a
couple of years, students who did not have the sentence-combining
based course caught up with those who did.
 
Many people on this list will remember the sentence-combining craze,
with as many sessions at 4 Cs on sentence combining as there were this
year on cultural studies.  It seems clear that sentence combining
practice does help improve syntactic fluency, and because it does, it
seems a shame that it has faded from use as a way to help writers
develop as stylists and revisers.  Probably a problem of our expecting
too much from the approach.
 
Irwin Weiser
--
 
iweiser@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 07:46:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tech Writing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960411145010.65336A-100000@aruba.ccit.arizona.edu>
 
Re: adapting tech writing activities to comp:  I have used a variant of
Paul Anderson's "unsolicited letter of recommendation" for several years
in comp classes.  (From tech writing: a reader-centered appraoch).  I
took it from the first edition--I assume it is still part of the text.  I
think it works great and generally elicits the best writing of the
semester.  I attribute that to requiring students to address the letter
to a particular individual by name.  I usually suggest letters refarding
a civic or consumer complaint.  I arrange for one of our great reference
librarians to demonstrate how to find info from/about local gov't
agencies and corporate names/depts/addresses.  This is fascinating for
everyone.  I have had students who got a $50 coupon for airfare, a change
to providing unofficial transcripts for job-seeking students with
encumbrances, and a refund for 8 gallons of paint in response to their
letters.  Many also get letters (some form letters) in response.  This
assignments meets many comp objectives: a real rhetorical situation.  It
fits as a problem-solving or proposal assignment.  The writers get pretty
involved in this.  The issue of tone is obvious to them and why venting
won't accomplish their purpose (which they have).  Using this assignment,
first year comp becomes like tech writing--the students tend to be
fluent, interested, researching, etc.   I think the reall issue is not
the quality of students or the academic failures they have survived, but
the investment in the writing which comes from understanding the
rhetorical situation.  Unfortunately, I do not have a repertoire of
assignments that work like this.  But the unsolicited letter of
recommendation does.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 09:22:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
Subject:      sentence combining
 
To follow up on Bud's response:  not only did Don Daiker, Andy Kerek, and
Max Morenberg's research receive wide dissemination, their textbook
The Writer's Options became a widely used textbook.
 
I was a Jeff-come-lately to the project, but that textbook is now out in
a fifth edition (Daiker-Kerek-Morenberg-Sommers) and a 6th edition is
being planned.  Sentence combining is alive and well in many places evidently
if not at the CCCC.
 
Jeff Sommers
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 08:08:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David W. Chapman" <dwchapma@MAILBOX.SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Tech Writing
 
Lynn Waller (Ph.D. in tech writing) and myself tried to include some
introduction to business and technical writing in our textbook, THE POWER
OF WRITING.  It was pretty lightweight stuff, basic memos and some
attention to visual communication.  I can tell you that this was the aspect
of the book that met the most resistance from our reviewers.  I think most
introductory composition courses are taught within fairly narrow
parameters: teachers have their students read essays and short fiction and
ask them to write traditional essays.  And I can assure you that the
teachers control the texts, and not the other way around.
 
 
 
David W. Chapman
Assoc Professor of English
Director of WAC
Samford University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 10:51:56 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sentence combining
 
I'm going to be as sloppy about source citation as Bud was:
 
>As I recall,
>they found that practice in sentence combining did lead to temporary
>gains in syntactic fluency and, it appeared, overall writing quality
>(though there is debate about how that was measured).  But after a
>couple of years, students who did not have the sentence-combining
>based course caught up with those who did.
 
I thought that Steve Witte and Lester Faigley also established that the SC
gains were temporary.  I'd question, in the light of the little I remember
about that research, whether the non-SCers caught up with the SCers or the
SCers simply fell back to the position of the non-SCers.
 
>It seems clear that sentence combining
>practice does help improve syntactic fluency, and because it does, it
>seems a shame that it has faded from use as a way to help writers
>develop as stylists and revisers.  Probably a problem of our expecting
>too much from the approach.
 
Still as one who was a grad student at Miami during the sentence-combining
studies, I agree that the effects were clear, and that SC gave a poor grad
student something beyond grammarandmechanics to work with in responding to
students' writing.  I think that we did come to expect too much from SC,
but I also think that we haven't solved the larger curricular issues.  "Use
it or lose it" really works when it comes to writing, and in too many of
our university curricula, there are too few opportunities for students to
use it.
 
TGIF,
Bill
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 10:14:22 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CAS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
I think that David unintentionally derogates the tech writing crew by
saying they are the kind that want structure (opposing them to the
humanaties sort who can tolerate ambiguity).  My experience with
students in tech writing argues against this.  I think other forces
are in play--interesting ones to.  Possibly they receive more
training in functional writing in very real settings (the kind of
settings our research says leads to better learning).
Irv
----
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 10:17:13 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CAS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
David:
I don't think it's a case of better students. I think it has more to
do with motivation and how the tech courses are set up--usually in
highly contextualized fashions.
Irv
----
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 10:18:52 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CAS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES
Subject:      Re: Tech Writing
 
>  I would like to
> see some aspects of tech writing incorporated into first-year comp
> classes, especially the attention to audience, ethics, and writing
> situation.  Anyone done that? Or have ideas about it?
>
> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> University of Arizona
> 520/621-3553
 
Julia:
Exactly what I'm thinking about.
Irv
 
>
----
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 15:59:08 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dick Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Fred notes that you can't shove learning on people who don't want it, and
notes that a consequence of that is to become a "new abolitionist."
 
I agree that you can't force learning, or force horses to drink.  But then I
end up perplexed.  The entire system of American Education assumes that our
students don't know what they need to study, so we have _required_ courses
from elementary school on up.  And that includes a host of university gen-ed
requirements (about 13 courses out of forty on my campus).
 
When Harvard went to the elective curriculum in the late 19C, President
Eliot said that 18-year-old young men knew what they were good at and what
they needed to study.  So the entire curriculum (except for composition)
gradually became "elective."  (I don't guess a student could ever "elect"
something that no faculty member was teaching.)  So there were some limits.
 
Like Elbow, I'm trying to figure out how I (we?) can embrace those two
contraries.  I can't buy the theory of a fully elective curriculum.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
 
Commerce, TX 75429
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 11:44:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
>Like Elbow, I'm trying to figure out how I (we?) can embrace those two
>contraries.  I can't buy the theory of a fully elective curriculum.
>
>>
>Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
 
 
Although, of course, the curriculum itself _is_ fully elective.  The
restriction is on degrees.  If I want a degree in English, the people who
themselves have expertise in that area get to determine some of what I need
to be exposed to before I can enter the club of people w/ English degrees.
And so on for all the other degree-granting programs.  But I can enroll in
any courses I choose (well, assuming I meet whatever stipulations are put on
entrance to the courses) if it's not a degree that I'm after.  That may
sound like a petty distinction, but I don't think it is.  The curriculum is
open, but degree programs aren't, because degrees carry certain public
assumptions about what they mean.  The difficulty isn't really with "fully
elective curriculum," I don't think.  I think the question is about what
that means for gen ed.  What courses should _every_ college student have
taken, and why?  And is comp one (or two) of them?
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 11:56:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David J. Coogan" <coogan@CHARLIE.ACC.IIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <4690A602B9F@cas.unomaha.edu>
 
Irv -- As a writing teacher in an engineering school, I feel it
is not so much the presence of "tech writing" programs, courses, etc.,
that promote (provoke?) the structure vs. ambiguity binary.  It is the
faculty who, no matter what they teach, decide that THEY want a course
that appeals to functional literacy, as opposed to some other narrative
of literacy.  STudents will be students. They will try to catch on to
whatever it is faculty seem to value.
 
My tech students are constantly asked to think in a structured way--about
everything, they learn, not just writing. Attaching the word "technical" to
their writing course does not necessarily imply functional literacy.
 
But let me ask you this: is it possible to imagine some other narrative
of literacy, like a liberatory agenda, or even an expressivist agenda,
within the tech writing paradigm?
 
I mean, if we're going to start making generalizations about what "good"
writing is, shouldn't we be locating these assumptions within something
larger than "tech" writing or "freshman" writing courses?  I feel this
distinction is perhaps misleading us.
 
Dave Coogan
I.I.T.
coogan@charlie.acc.iit.edu
 
 
What DOES limit
 
On Fri, 12 Apr 1996, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> I think that David unintentionally derogates the tech writing crew by
> saying they are the kind that want structure (opposing them to the
> humanaties sort who can tolerate ambiguity).  My experience with
> students in tech writing argues against this.  I think other forces
> are in play--interesting ones to.  Possibly they receive more
> training in functional writing in very real settings (the kind of
> settings our research says leads to better learning).
> Irv
> ----
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 09:59:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Audiotaped Response to Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PTX.3.91.960411134917.14148B@odin.cc.pdx.edu>
 
Melody,
 
after reading (Jeff Sommers?) essay on using tapes as a response
method, I tried it in several classes, making it optional for those
who did not have access to a tape recorder.  Those students who elected
to try it generally liked hearing my responses, as they could hear my
tone of voice and repeat what I had to say.  I also found it useful in
the sense of talking as I read their work, kind of (Peter Elbow's)
mind picture of a reader reading.
 
However, it takes some of _my writing_ out of the writing process,
so to speak, which bothers me a little.
 
Wouldn't it be interesting to do a study and compare two sets of
students' writing, one with marginalia + recorded comments and another
just with written comments?
 
Good luck, and sorry I don't know the exact reference.
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
 
On Thu, 11 Apr 1996, Melody Wilson wrote:
 
> I'm a graduate teaching assistant at Portland State University.  A fellow
> GA and I have been responding to our students' work on audiotape and are
> preparing a presentation for a local comp conference on the topic.  We'd
> really appreciate any information members of the list might be able to
> provide us.
>
> We have found that this type of response turns up in journals sporadically
> but doesn't appear to be a major topic of conversation.  We have both
> found that responding on tape provides our students with more input.
> Because we have also found that it works best if we do also provide
> marginalia, we don't believe we're saving a great deal of time--except
> that speaking into a tape recorder is faster (and more colloquial) than
> composing a "note."
>
> Could those of you who have tried this let us know what you thought about
> the process?  Did your students "like" it?  Do you believe their writing
> was improved over marginal notes responses?  Did they feel more engaged?
> Was it more or less time-consuming for you?  What type of tone did you
> find yourself responding in?  What are the (if any) drawbacks?  Or any other
> ideas you might have...
>
> We would appreciate any responses you can find time to make--perhaps these
> should come to my personal address rather than encumbering the list.
>
> Thank you.
>
> Melody Wilson
> Portland State University
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 10:09:46 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/12/96 08:58
 
Our local community colleges found that many of the students who, they
thought, we "searching" were actually "drifting." I'd like to think that an
"elective" curriculum would encourage "searching," but I share Dick
Fulkerson's concerns. Formal education (and maybe formal is the problem) is
essentially an effort to get people to learn stuff they don't need--YET.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 12:28:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Audiotaped Response to Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.960412095451.16595D-100000@general3.asu.edu>
 
There's a relatively new book out, Twelve Readers Reading, I believe,
that compiles an incredible amount of data from 12 (surprise!) different
teachers--Chris Anson is the only one of the twelve who uses audiotaped
responses to his students, and the transcripts of his responses are
included in the collection.  Because of all the detail in each section,
it's not a book I'd want to read cover-to-cover all at once, but it's
fascinating to look at some of the case studies in contrast to each
other.  I believe Ed White is another of the readers represented--so it's
also a book to check out if you've ever wanted to see whether people like
Ed, or Peter Elbow, who write about assessment, put their theories into
practice in their own classrooms.
 
Susanmarie
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 12:23:00 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JEANETTE HARRIS <JEANETTE_HARRIS@BULL.CC.USM.EDU>
Subject:      Tech writing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960411145010.65336A-100000@aruba.ccit.arizona.edu>
 
Donald Cunningham and I have incorporated some technical writing
instruction into our textbook (THE SIMON AND SCHUSTER GUIDE TO
WRITING).  However, as David Chapman points out, we weren't "allowed"
to take the book very far in that direction because it made our
publishers very nervous.  Thus far, however, reviewers have not
responded negatively to what we've done in this regard.  In fact,
we've had far more positive than negative comments on this feature
of the book thus far.  (Jeanette Harris, USM)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 10:33:43 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Audiotaped Response to Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/12/96 09:59
 
Actually Greg's point is important. Requiring students to write but responding
to their writing in speech sends an interesting message.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 10:44:03 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Tech writing
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/12/96 10:28
 
You know my old theme. The more the "literary essay" dominates a first year
comp course, the less relevant the course seems to students. But then I
remember our efforts to put together a reader that was composed of really good
examples of what we called "working prose." We got savaged by the publishers
reviewers. They wanted bios of the writers, when, in fact, the writers' bios
were of no relevance whatsoever. They said the readings were boring. They
didn't see any quality in the writing. They didn't see any of the familiar
anthologized "essays." We abandoned the project. Don't abolish required
writing courses. Just put them in the hands of people who have a more
comprehensive view of writing than is usually found around English
departments.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 11:52:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Tech Writing
 
Julia -- I'm with you on wanting tech writing stuff in fy comp. What I'm
pusing for first is the use of visuals in fy comp assignments.  Makes sense
to me. Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 11:58:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Tech writing does tend to be highly structured, which is another way of
saying we eliminate a lot of stuff so students can concentrate on
communicating effectively.  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 14:48:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
Subject:      audio taped response
 
David Schwalm wrote
 
Actually Greg's point is important. Requiring students to write but responding
to their writing in speech sends an interesting message.
 
Acutally, it doesn't send that interesting a message.  The message it sends
is not different than the message we send when we choose to have conferences
with students about their writing instead of writing comments.  The message
is that there are a variety of ways to response and communicate with one
another and that they are all valuable at different times for different
purposes.  The taped responses I use are not the only time I communicate
with students during a writing course and much of the other communication
is in written form.
 
Besides the advantages of being able to use Elbow's movies of the minds,
the taped responses also permit me to explore my own thinking at some
length instead of having to compress it into a small space in the margins.
It allows me to make connections between parts of a text with greater ease
than marginalia that send students back and forth between parts of the
text.
 
Finally, it makes the situation of responding more clearly a rhetorical
situation for me; I can readily imagine that student listening to my
voice which makes me be quite careful to be as clear and appropriate in
tone as I can get.
 
The reference Greg Glau is citing may be mine:  "The Effects of Tape-Recorded
Commentary on Student Revision:  A Case Study"  in The Journal of Teaching
Writing, no. 8 (Fall winter 1989)  49-76 which tracks an extended interaction
via audio tape with a single student paper.  It addresses the issue of
using tapes in a writing course along the lines of Greg's and David's concerns.
 
Jeff Sommers
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 12:08:39 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      audio taped response
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/12/96 11:49
 
Just to dig myself in a little deeper, conferencing about papers sends the
same mixed message as audio response. A clever student would take the
arguments that support conferencing and audio response and use them to justify
audio papers. ;)
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 12:12:43 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: audio taped response
In-Reply-To:  <01I3GHKPGRCYA3E8BT@miavx3.mid.muohio.edu>
 
Thanks, Jeff, for the citation--I thought it was you (and it's
a great article).
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 16:14:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: audio taped response
 
>Just to dig myself in a little deeper, conferencing about papers sends the
>same mixed message as audio response. A clever student would take the
>arguments that support conferencing and audio response and use them to justify
>audio papers. ;)
 
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Two of my better students decided to submit audio-essays as the
reflective pieces accompanying their final portfolios.  The works were
astonishingly good, both in rhetorical form and pedagogical power.  They
also served, indirectly, as the most useful teaching evaluations I've
ever gotten.  Now what?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall
Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468                    816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu             http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
". . . Every measure, every gauge is just a borderline." - Joni
Mitchell, "Borderline"
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 21:31:54 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dick Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
Joan makes a good point.  But it's not a knock-down argument, as they say in
some logic classes.  No curriculum is "required" if you don't want a degree.
And if you want a degree "in Math" then we figure the Math dept gets to
direct what courses you need in math and probably in collateral areas.
 
In between those extremes are the gen-ed requirements.  (Now when Eliot at
Harvard went to his elective curriculum, that was precisely the point; there
were to be no more gen ed requirements--except composition.  I'm told that
this is still the case at some major universities.  It may be rumor, but I
understood that the only gen-ed required course at U. of Iowa is/was
Physical Education.)
 
O.K. so we still figure that a degree puts a sort of stamp of approval on a
student, more or less saying we certify that this person knows (or has at
least gotten credits in) x, y, and z.
 
But Fred Kemp's original point was about forcing learning.  So I'm still in
my quandary.  If the university believes that a student needs to know a
certain amount of U.S. History, and the student would not voluntarily take
such a course (which is why we make sure to "require" it), then how does a
history teacher teach these largely unwilling (?) students?
 
A friend of mine in Political Science raises that question at lunch, and
then quotes a line from _All the King's Men_, a metaphor from dog training:
something like this:  "If'n they was hungry, I could guile'em.  But they ain't."
 
Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
 
Commerce, TX 75429
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 16:36:49 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CAS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
What Ron sees is what I see, too.  It's not at all just the
engineering type.  >
 
 
> David, but at USU we get students from across the disciplines.  We have
> landscape architects and education majors. They all seem (highly subjective
> measurement here) to feel that tech writing is somehow more valuable than
> "that other class."  Ron Shook
>
>
----
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 18:08:21 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Long <rlong@DAEMEN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
Dick asks:
 
>If the university believes that a student needs to know a
>certain amount of U.S. History, and the student would not voluntarily take
>such a course (which is why we make sure to "require" it), then how does a
>history teacher teach these largely unwilling (?) students?
 
Perhaps the history teacher doesn't teach but instead students take the
tests and do whatever writing that might be required. Same goes for writing
courses. How many writers would take our courses voluntarily? And how many
writers once they are forced into our courses actually learn something? How
many leave the course better writers?
 
Richard Long
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 16:59:00 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: audio taped response
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/12/96 14:11
 
Re Keith's audio papers: an audio paper is a speech, hence we ahev a speech
class. In that connection, one of the best courses we had in our inventory at
UTEP was a 6 hours class that combined Speech 101 with Eng 101. Bob Schwegler
did a great text for that sort of class. Any course like that still around?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 12 Apr 1996 21:47:31 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <KarinEvans@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Tech Writing
 
>>  I would like to
>> see some aspects of tech writing incorporated into first-year comp
>> classes, especially the attention to audience, ethics, and writing
>> situation.  Anyone done that? Or have ideas about it?
>>
>> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
>> University of Arizona
>> 520/621-3553
>
>Julia:
>Exactly what I'm thinking about.
>Irv
>
>>
>----
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
 
Julia and Irv and others--
 
I do a lot of this, and a lot of my inspiration has come from the textbook
Four Worlds of Writing (Lauer et al, HarperCollins), though I push the
audience/situation/community stuff even harder than what's in the book.  I
have a background as a tech writer, tho I don't teach tech writing, and I
have found that students respond much better to writing assignments when they
are doing some real-world writing task (someone else posted something along
these lines, and I nodded my head all the way through that posting).  My own
experiences as technical/professional writer before I started grad school
made my very cynical from the beginning about the typical kinds of freshman
essay assignments.  I can't bear them.  I try to teach each paper as a
"project"--and the students have to do a lot of investigation and analysis of
the situation they are trying to address through their writing.  They do
terrific work under these circumstances, and they get amazing responses and
results from sending their writing to their intended audiences (I require
that they send out at least one of their papers.)
 
The Four Worlds textbook is pretty old now (a new version is being written
but won't be available for a couple more years) but it's still usable.  I and
other grad-staff at Purdue also wrote a coursepack that adapted a similar
approach for our developmental writing program.
 
I notice that other contributors to this thread have responded with instances
of incorporating actual tech writing assignments in freshman courses.  I
think this is good, but what's more important to me is that some of the
features and concerns that work in tech writing get disseminated throughout
the writing curriculum.
 
Karin Evans
Purdue University
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 13 Apr 1996 08:43:12 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Tech writing in first-year comp
 
We currently offer as equivalent to our second-semester comp II course
a course named Technical Composition.  Some pre-professional programs,
some education programs, and a few tech-prep programs require it.
Others list it as a recommended option.  It is acceptable as
equivalent comp II credit for any student or as an elective for those
who've taken comp II but then switch to a major that requires Tech.
Comp.  I teach both courses.
 
Do any other programs offer a technical course that replaces one of
the first-year requirements?
 
The tech. course seems to me more rigorous and easier to structure in
a rigorous way.  In comp II the nebulous quality of what constitutes
artificial academic research has always been a problem for me.  In the
tech course I can outline the forms of documents the students need to
demonstrate competency and then help them find projects that will
facilitate their producing these forms.
 
The students work on real situations--situations they design from the
beginning.  For example, I have a student whose major is social work,
investigating the way SW is done in this region.  She interviews
workers at centers, observes their work, and writes reports including
case histories, proposals and recommendations.  Another student is
completing a project on day-care centers.  In fact with four weeks
left she's finished the course at minimum competency.  She now has the
option of revising for better than minimum.  There are a number of
very interesting projects about school dietary programs, access to
facilities by people with disabilities, day camps, and even a student
who is writing a procedures' manual and promational material for a
bridal service.  Last year one of my students (in this first-year
course) used her project to line up a (well-paying) co-op job with
LexMark (as a tech writer).  I just never have these success stories
with traditional comp.
 
robert
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
        "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 13 Apr 1996 15:18:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
Dear WPA's,
 
OK, let's take this "required writing" stuff to its logical extension.
Although the point I'm about to make may seem extreme, I argue that it is
not a form of reductio ad absurdum.
 
IF we buy the argument that since a) many students would not elect to take
writing courses and only do so because they are forced, and b) students who
take classes simply because they are forced profit relatively from the
experience, so that c) we should not require freshman writing. . .THEN we
ought to apply that reasoning to all of higher education.
 
I submit that a good number of our students are not in college because they
want to be.  Rather, the economic conditions of the late 20th century
compell them to be here.  You may argue that this compulsion is of a
different kind, not an "official, stated as a rule" requirement.  I respond
that many of our students are not in college because of "free choice" any
more than Ronald Reagan's welfare recipients lived on sewer grates because
they chose to.
 
My point is that we shouldn't imagine non-compulsory writing courses as
independent from a larger field (the institution, the American economy) in
which those courses might exist.
 
There may be good reasons for not requiring writing courses.  I think that
"student choice" is not one of them.  (OK, now I've got my flak jacket on.)
 
Doug
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 13 Apr 1996 15:29:53 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tech writing in first-year comp
 
Robert Royar writes about a successful Technical Writing alternative to
traditional second semester composition at his school.  How many sections
of that alternative are offered each term?  How many are those  in terms of
percentages of all second semester courses?  Who teaches them?  Do teachers
of Tech Writing courses have to have more advanced or possess different
qualifications than do teachers of regular composition?  If they do, in
programs that would offer numerous sections of Tech Writing (let's say here
at ISU we'd want to offer 30 out of 60 second semester courses) courses,
what kind of additional training would we need to do for the Teaching
Assistants who would teach this course?  And my last, more overtly
trenchant question:  does replacing traditional writing courses designed to
develop the arts of rhetoric with courses that foreground "the forms of
documents the students need to
demonstrate competency [taught through student identified] projects that will
facilitate their producing these forms" resist or perpetuate what David
Russell has called "the myth of transience" in learning to write?
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 13 Apr 1996 18:40:05 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: Tech writing in first-year comp
In-Reply-To:  <9604132025.AA59100@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
On Sat, 13 Apr 1996, Doug Hesse wrote:
 
> Robert Royar writes about a successful Technical Writing alternative to
> traditional second semester composition at his school.  How many sections
> of that alternative are offered each term?  How many are those  in terms of
> percentages of all second semester courses?
 
We offer 4-6 sections per semester and about 25 sections of the
regular course.  That's about 16%.
 
> Who teaches them?
Only full-time assistant professors or higher rank currently teach
this course.  It's listed with a higher number in our catalogue than
is the regular course which faculty advisors infer means that it is
more difficult--a false assumption Ibelieve, and certainly not an
intended implication on the department's part.
 
> Do teachers
> of Tech Writing courses have to have more advanced or possess different
> qualifications than do teachers of regular composition?
See above, some of the teachers for the regular course have much less
experience teaching writing and/or lower-level degrees.  But our
faculty is strongly committed to the first-year courses.
Full-professors teach the regular course also.
 
>If they do, in
> programs that would offer numerous sections of Tech Writing (let's say here
> at ISU we'd want to offer 30 out of 60 second semester courses) courses,
> what kind of additional training would we need to do for the Teaching
> Assistants who would teach this course?
We do not assign teaching assistants to these courses.  But we do
assign them to teachers who teach these courses and who mentor the
graduate students.  We do not have a doctoral program, but we do have
a growing technical writing minor and graduate courses in that area.
 
>And my last, more overtly
> trenchant question:  does replacing traditional writing courses designed to
> develop the arts of rhetoric with courses that foreground "the forms of
> documents the students need to
> demonstrate competency [taught through student identified] projects that will
> facilitate their producing these forms" resist or perpetuate what David
> Russell has called "the myth of transience" in learning to write?
I will have to plead ignorance on this one--perhaps a fatal
confession.  In my own approach to the course, I'm concerned that
students develop a sense that writing is a way to explore and solve
problems.  Technical writing allows us to narrowly define those
problems in ways that I've found difficult in a typical
second-semester course.  I suspect that part of the advantage to
technical approaches is that the students come from a narrower range
of disciplines.  We can engage with each other's topics more
thoroughly than I've seen in the other classes.  There is another
variable here too; the Kentucky Education Reform Act has made
portfolios a mandated part of assessment across the curriculum for
grades 4, 8, and 12 (I think I have the grades correct).  This means
that students have come to us with more exposure to composition and
interdisciplinary writing than they did five or more years ago.
 
But I'd like to hear more about "the myth of transience."
 
>
> Doug Hesse
> Director of Writing Programs
> Professor of English
> Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
> Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
> ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
        "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 13 Apr 1996 20:53:40 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "James Reynolds (ENG)" <reynolds@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tech Writing
In-Reply-To:  <4691D5C33CB@cas.unomaha.edu>
 
On Fri, 12 Apr 1996, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> >  I would like to
> > see some aspects of tech writing incorporated into first-year comp
> > classes, especially the attention to audience, ethics, and writing
> > situation.  Anyone done that? Or have ideas about it?
> >
> > Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> > University of Arizona
> > 520/621-3553
>
> Julia:
> Exactly what I'm thinking about.
> Irv
>
> >
> ----
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
I would hope that those issues are part of composition courses, tech-ed
or not.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 12:39:58 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "James Reynolds (ENG)" <reynolds@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tech Writing
In-Reply-To:  <4691D5C33CB@cas.unomaha.edu>
 
On Fri, 12 Apr 1996, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> >  I would like to
> > see some aspects of tech writing incorporated into first-year comp
> > classes, especially the attention to audience, ethics, and writing
> > situation.  Anyone done that? Or have ideas about it?
> >
> > Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> > University of Arizona
> > 520/621-3553
>
> Julia:
> Exactly what I'm thinking about.
> Irv
>
> >
> ----
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
At least 2 of the 3, anyway.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 10:58:11 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Tech writing in first-year comp
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/13/96 13:25
 
The problem is, Doug, that there are still too many composition courses that
have nothing to do with the arts of rhetoric. Instead, they deal with a "form"
(the literary essay) that is just as rigid as any form that can be taught in a
tech writing course but perceived by students as much less useful. I think we
can devise first-year courses that would never be confused with full bore tech
writing courses but can be perceived by students as useful or relevant--if we
can manage to stop teaching these self-serving literature based courses that
simply replicate every writing experience student learned to hate in high
school. We've made some headway, but I'd still bet the farm that the course
MOST college students get as first-year comp nowadays pretty much resembles
the course they would have gotten 20-30 years ago. This is a tough fight, and
the resistance does NOT come from students.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 11:31:43 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tech writing in first-year comp
 
David--I think your bet is safe, and this situation grows in part out of
the way some institutions fund comp. programs.  I visited a campus not too
long ago where the first-year comp program is headed by a temporary faculty
member and staffed almost entirely by part-time instructors with MA's or
PhD's in literature who (naturally enough) want to teach literature-based
courses.  These instructors are often hired the weekend before classes
started, so there's not much time to help them understand other ways of
approaching comp.  (This same institution had two tenure track comp. people
who worked only with graduate students, BTW.)  Those of us in
administration need to work to change the way comp. programs are supported
in the budget, or situations like this one will continue to keep our
profession behind the times.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
>The problem is, Doug, that there are still too many composition courses that
>have nothing to do with the arts of rhetoric. Instead, they deal with a "form"
>(the literary essay) that is just as rigid as any form that can be taught in a
>tech writing course but perceived by students as much less useful. I think we
>can devise first-year courses that would never be confused with full bore tech
>writing courses but can be perceived by students as useful or relevant--if we
>can manage to stop teaching these self-serving literature based courses that
>simply replicate every writing experience student learned to hate in high
>school. We've made some headway, but I'd still bet the farm that the course
>MOST college students get as first-year comp nowadays pretty much resembles
>the course they would have gotten 20-30 years ago. This is a tough fight, and
>the resistance does NOT come from students.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 13:03:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Tech writing in first-year comp
 
David -- how do you define a "full bore"  tech writing class?  I'm afraid
ours are only half bore.  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 13:07:24 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Tech writing in first-year comp
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/14/96 11:31
 
I couldn't agree more, Susan. Most public school English teachers have no
training in teaching writing or rhetoric, yet they have most of the
responsibility for teaching writing, and they teach what they know. The
situation is not a whole lot different with writing instructors in first-year
comp courses, as you suggest. We do need to make efforts to change the way
writing courses are staffed, but we also need big changes in "English"
education. No student should have an MA in English and be innocent of rhetoric
1) as a field of study 2) as a practical art and 3) as a framework for writing
instruction.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 16:31:19 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Sabbatical Leave Survey: Amended and Addended
X-To:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@ttacs.ttu.edu>,
              Kate Coffield <KATE@auc-acs.eun.eg>,
              marken@sask.usask.ca, JOAN <joan@CAM.ORG>,
              Jon Davidson <jdavidso@soucc.southern.cc.oh.us>,
              Leon Anderson 614-593-1350 <ANDERSONL@ouvaxa.cats.ohiou.edu>,
              Teaching in the Community Colleges
              <TCC-L@UHCCVM.UHCC.HAWAII.EDU>,
              RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              Gael E Grossman RACC <geg3@kutztown.edu>,
              "Mark Sandilands; ph:403-329-2404" <sandilands@hg.uleth.ca>,
              NCTE International <ncte-intl@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <MBU-L@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              Michael Kupferschmidt <KUPFER@EXEC.ADMIN.UOGUELPH.CA>,
              "Forum on Teaching & Learning in Higher Ed." <STLHE-L@UNB.CA>,
              CSPALM conference <CSPALM-L@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>,
              CBW-L <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>,
              AFAM-L <AFAM-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>, stine@lu.lincoln.edu
 
        Since the last distribution, two universities have been added and
several others have requested amendments to their entries.  I reiterate
that the document is a comparative aggregation for interested individuals
and campus sabbatical leave committees and not an administrative white
paper.  Nevertheless, I admit to being totally flabberghasted at how
widely circulated the document has become.  Also, there is a printed
edition which was prepared for our own administration and which I will
happily mail to anyone having difficulty making a printout and who
requests it.
 
  A COMPARISON OF SABBATICAL LEAVE PRACTICES AT 25 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
The following chart compares six specific categories on which sabbatical
leaves are granted.  The legend below explains the meaning of each of the six
vertical columns.
                                    LEGEND
                                    ~~~~~~
A-NT:     Does a faculty member NEED TENURE in order to qualify for sabbati-
              cal leave?
B-HO:     HOW OFTEN: minimum length of time required before faculty can
              request sabbatical leave .
C-1(S/Q): Availability of ONE SEMESTER/QUARTER sabbatical leave and at what
              percent salary.
D-AY:     Availability of ACADEMIC YEAR sabbaticals and at what percent sal-
              ary.
E-EPAY:   Can sabbaticals be EXTENDED PAST one ACADEMIC YEAR.
F-#%OF:   Average NUMBER/PERCENT OF FACULTY offered sabbaticals by college/
              department a year.
Y-Yes;   N-No;   N/A-Not offered;    NOT SP-Reporting agent did not specify
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
   Institution              A-NT     B-HO     C-1(S/Q)  D-AY   E-EPAY  F-#%OF
   ==========================================================================
 1-American U of Cairo (a)   Y    EVERY 6 YRS    N/A   Y(50%)     N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 2-Broward Comm Coll (b)     Y    NO SPEC NO.  Y(100%) Y(50%)     N      24
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 3-CUNY John Jay College (c) Y    MO SPEC NO.  Y(100%) Y(50%)     N(SEE NOTE)
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 4-Delgado Comm Coll         Y    EVERY 6 YRS  Y(100%)   N/A      N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 5-Dutchess Comm Coll (d)    Y    EVERY 6 YRS  Y(100%) Y(50%)     N       5%
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 6-East Stroudsburg U        Y    NO SPEC NO.  Y(100%)   N/A      N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 7-Guelph, U of              Y    EVERY 6 YRS    N/A   Y(100%)    N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 8-Houston Comm Coll (e)     N    NO SPEC NO.  Y(100%) Y(80%)     N      10
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
 9-Lethbridge, U of          Y    EVERY 6 YRS  Y(100%) Y(100%)    Y      10%
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
10-Lincoln U of PA           Y    EVERY 7 YRS  Y(100%) Y(50%)     N       2
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
11-Marianopolis Coll (f)     N    EVERY 7 YRS  Y(100%) Y(50%)     Y(SEE NOTE)
    -------------------------------------------------------------------------
12-Montgomery Coll (g)       N    EVERY 7 YRS  Y(100%)   N/A      N       4
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
13-Ohio U (h)                Y    EVERY Y YRS  Y(100%) Y(67%) (SEE NOTE) 21
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
14-Palo Alto Coll (i)       N/A      N/A         N/A     N/A      N      N/A
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
15-Prince Edward Is, U of(j) Y    EVERY 6 YRS  Y(100%) Y(80%)     N(SEE NOTE)
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
16-Reading Area Comm Coll(k) Y    EVERY 5 YRS    N/A   Y(50%) (SEE NOTE)  4
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
17-Santa Fe Comm Coll (l)    Y    EVERY 7 YRS  Y(100%)   N/A      N      42
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
18-Saskatchewan, U of (m)    Y    (SEE NOTE)   Y(100%) Y(80%)     N      4-6
                                                                         FOR
                                                                         EACH
                                                                         DEPT
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
19-Southern State Comm Coll  Y    NO SPEC NO.  Y(100%)   N/A      Y    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
20-Southwest Theo Sem (n)    Y    EVERY 7 YRS    N/A   Y(100%)    N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
21-SUNY Potsdam              Y    NO SPEC NO.  Y(100%) Y(50%)     N      10
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
22-Syracuse University (o)   Y    NO SPEC NO.  Y(100%) Y(50%)     Y(SEE NOTE)
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
23-Texas Tech U (p)          N    EVERY 4 YRS  Y(100%)   N/A      N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
24-Valdosta State U          Y    EVERY 7 YRS    N/A   Y(100%)    N    NOT SP
   --------------------------------------------------------------------------
25-Washtenaw Comm Coll       Y    NO SPEC NO.    N/A   Y(100%)    N       6
   ==========================================================================
                                     NOTES
                                     ~~~~~
(a)-Tenured faculty eligible for sabbatical leave must be ranked assistant
    professor or higher.  Faculty must agree to return to the university
    for a minimum of two years following sabbatical leave.
 
(b)-Number of sabbaticals permitted follows formula: 4% of the full-time
    faculty times 6 (equals 72 for the current year though only 24 availed
    themselves of the opportunity).
 
(c)-Though there is no specific number of semester length sabbaticals granted,
    only *one* one year sabbatical is granted a year.
 
(d)-5% of faculty and 5% of administration may apply for sabbatical in each
    academic year.
 
(e)-"Non-teaching faculty" such as counselors and librarians are also
    eligible for sabbatical leave.
 
(f)-One can extend one'e sabbatical leave with a self-financed year with no
    pay from the college.  No one can reapply for sabbatical until everyone
    eligible has had the opportunity to apply.  Some release time for special
    projects is available.
 
(g)-Faculty can receive up to one half full-time teaching load in ESH per
    semester for "scholarly activities."
 
(h)-Sabbaticals are competitive and based on research proposals.  They are
    granted for 100% pay for one quarter, 75% pay for two quarters, and 67%
    pay for the academic year.
 
(i)-Palo Alto offers *no* sabbatical leave but does send faculty to in-
    services, workshops, and conferences at the college's expenses.
 
(j)-"UPEI has no firm policies about the number of sabbatical leaves
    available in any given year.  One becomes eligible for sabbatical after
    six years service.  One has the option of following a six year cycle of
    12 month sabbaticals at 80% pay, or a three year cycle of six month
    sabbaticals at 100% pay.  There is also the option of splitting a sabba-
    tical into two six month parts.  It is really quite flexible."
 
(k)-Sabbatical leaves are paid at 100% salary for two terms or 50% salary
    for three terms.
 
(l)-An academic year includes two long semesters and two short summer semes-
    ters.  Sabbatical can only be taken on one of the two summer semesters.
 
(m)-Collective bargaining agreement entitles faculty to apply for sabbatical
    every seventh year at 80% salary or a half sabbatical every four years at
    80% salary.  In seventh year, faculty can take six months' leave at 100%.
 
(n)-All full-time receive a year-long sabbatic in year seven and a half year
    every seventh year (which can be extended) after that.
 
(o)-Faculty must show they have applied for outside research funding to
    support their leave.  One can receive more than one year's leave if one
    is successful in receiving more than one grant.
 
(p)-Sabbaticals are distributed on a rotation basis depending on specializa-
    tion, seniority, and publishing record.  An attempt is being made to pro-
    vide nontenured faculty with leave after four years of employment.
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
    m m m m m  ccccccc  ggggggg   Chet Pryor, Professor & Testing Coordinator
    m   m   m  c        g           Department of English
    m   m   m  c        g   ggg       Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
    m   m   m  c        g     g         20200 Observation Drive
    m   m   m  ccccccc  ggggggg           Germantown, Maryland 20876, USA
                                            (301)353-7765 FAX(301)353-7752
http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50/mchome.htm      cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 15:42:07 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Audiotaped Response to Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9604121257.D44742-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu> from
              "Susan-Marie Harrington" at Apr 12, 96 12:28:58 pm
 
Susanmarie refers to Twelve Readers Reading (yes I am one of the 12),
which is a truly remarkable book.  The authors are Richard Straub and
Ronald Lundsford; publisher is Hampton, 1995.  It has led to some new
courses in Responding to Writing, and it asks all of us to examine what
we do when we read student texts.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 17:42:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
Richard Fulkerson said:
>But Fred Kemp's original point was about forcing learning.  So I'm still in
>my quandary.  If the university believes that a student needs to know a
>certain amount of [anything]  then how does a
>... teacher teach these largely unwilling (?) students?
 
If the university persists in that belief, I don't know how the quandary
will go away--unless maybe students wise up and go away, finding places
where they can learn what they want and need to learn as opposed to what
some hoary old institution thinks is Good For Them. Or, the university
could reconsider what it applies that stamp of approval *for,* maybe opting
to place higher value on abilities (to think, to learn, to frame questions
and persue lines of inquiry) rather than on quantities of knowledge.
 
Students aren't unwilling to learn; they are unwillng to learn what they're
told. I don't blame them a bit.
 
The poor old Battleship University hasn't quite figured out how to turn
itself yet, but I reckon hope for solving your quandary is on the shoulders
of whoever's at the wheel.
 
(is anybody at the wheel?)
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 15:56:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: audio taped response
In-Reply-To:  <960412161434.2061cf4c@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU> from "Keith Rhodes"
              at Apr 12, 96 04:14:34 pm
 
More consistent, perhaps, is getting papers or response journals on disk
and responding to them using such devices as the "comment" function of
WordPerfect.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 16:01:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  <199604122131.VAA04278@etsuodt.etsu.edu> from "Dick Fulkerson" at
              Apr 12, 96 09:31:54 pm
 
I think this is a fake issue; we are always requiring something in
education and that is the essence of the thing.  Students who elect a
writing course often wind up getting something different and better than
they expected.  Teachers are SUPPOSED to know more than students and the
romanticism that imagines students can always choose wisely, or that they
will necessarily learn more if they direct their own education makes me a
little more weary each year. So make room for me, David, in the pit you
are digging.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 19:11:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  <199604142301.QAA21020@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Sorry to contribute to your weariness, Ed. But not sorry enough to stop :)
 
I'd like to offer a slight reformulation of your claim that 'requiring'
forms the essence of education:
 
We are always requiring something in education and that is the
*tradition* of the thing; the essence of the thing is learning.
Requirements not only fail to encourage learning but often actively
impede the process.
 
*Interest* is the elemental force of learning.
 
Requirements attempt to replace interest with duty: 'this is what you
*should* know' rather than 'how can we help you learn what you *want* to
know?' I don't think anyone really learns much from required courses, or
if they do, it's whatever in those courses that happens by chance to
coincide with their interests. Kind of inefficient, really.
 
I just gave a talk at my alma mater Thursday and was glad to have the chance
to express my gratitude for the opportunities the program provided me,
several of which have significantly contributed to my learning and my career.
But I had to make one observation that might seem contradictory to that
gratitude on the surface: I admitted I couldn't remember much about the
classes I took (with one or two notable and noted exceptions).
 
Maybe I'm odd, but required classes for me have always been just a blur of
duties performed, a string of experiences to survive rather than savor. They
didn't even do their job of contributing much to the *quantity* of knowledge
I have since I can't remember a thing about them.
 
--Eric Crump
 
 
On Sun, 14 Apr 1996, Edward White wrote:
> I think this is a fake issue; we are always requiring something in
> education and that is the essence of the thing.  Students who elect a
> writing course often wind up getting something different and better than
> they expected.  Teachers are SUPPOSED to know more than students and the
> romanticism that imagines students can always choose wisely, or that they
> will necessarily learn more if they direct their own education makes me a
> little more weary each year. So make room for me, David, in the pit you
> are digging.  --Ed White
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 22:55:43 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Outcomes Workshop Proposal
 
OK, I have taken a crack at the workshop proposal, and I'd like the following:
 
1.  Quick input on revisions.  This goes in Friday, so there's not a lot of
time--speak up, folks!
 
2.  Volunteers for co-chairs and leaders, as specified in the document (see
end of file).  I'll have to make some quick choices, and I want to be as
inclusive as possible, but please--no hurt feelings, OK?  I think we can
have a maximum of 15 chairs/leaders, for a 3:1 ratio.
 
Here's the draft:
 
 
Title:  Defining Outcomes from College Writing:  A Working Workshop
 
Sponsored by:  The Council of Writing Program Administrators
 
Rationale:  Widespread demands for accountability, coupled with growing
distrust toward higher education, have already created situations in which
institutions run afoul of legislatures and administrators who refuse to
fund courses that are not perceived as "college level."  And yet, as
students enter higher education at a wide variety of institutions they do
so with a wide range of preparations; of necessity, then, students progress
through a wide variety of courses and programs in order to acquire the
intellectual tools they need to succeed in college writing.  Adopting an
outcomes-based model for college writing programs implies that programs
will supply students with the writing experiences they need in order to
achieve those outcomes.  Defining outcomes, then, recasts the problem of
accountability so that writing programs can offer courses of study that
lead student writers to produce what can be generally recognized as
college-level work.
 
As a professional discipline, we should know what our standards of
excellence for ourselves and our students are, and we should be able to
articulate those standards for our students and for our other audiences:
administrators, legislatures, accrediting agencies, the general public, our
students' tuition-paying parents.  In order to demonstrate our
accountability, we must first specify what we will be held accountable
for--and if we do not specify our own standards, others will step in and
specify them for us.  This workshop will involve its participants in
deriving a "thick description" of textual practices and writerly behaviors
that capture what it means to be critically literate at century's end.
 
 
Plan:  We propose a full-day pre-conference workshop to help rhetoric and
composition professionals define the problems and possibilities of defining
universal outcomes for college writing.  The first stage of this workshop
focuses primarily on larger conceptual questions:  Can we specify outcomes
on a cross-institutional basis?  Should we specify outcomes?  Can we avoid
or minimize the possible negative effects of such an outcomes statement?
What power relationships must the designers of the outcomes statement be
aware of/beware of?  The second stage will focus on existing models for
outcomes statements and on the bases on which we design curricula, select
texts, and assign writing; on the basic characteristics of college writing,
as well as on how college writing naturally and necessarily differs from
high school writing; on potential ways for students to demonstrate
outcomes, such as reflection, pre/post writing anxiety measures, writing
portfolios, teachers' narratives, course evaluations, etc.  Finally, in
stage three, participants will try to generate outcomes statements and to
test them against the participants' knowledge of their local contexts.
Ultimately, the workshop will discover whether an organization such as the
Council on Writing Program Administration can or should develop a general
outcomes statement for college writing.
 
The Co-Chairs and the leaders of this workshop all have considerable
experience directing college writing programs at a variety of institutions;
many have considerable experience designing formal writing assessments.  We
envision a lively day in which all participants can mix theory and practice
and share information about writing programs in a wide variety of types of
institutions.
 
We would like to limit enrollment to 45 participants (to ensure that all
participants are able to participate fully in small groups and to ensure
that this working session can itself produce a significant outcome).
 
Workshop Co-Chairs:  William Condon, University of Michigan;  ??
 
Workshop Leaders:
Volunteer, folks--I think we need representation across institution types,
from 2-year colleges and community colleges to the mammoth Phd-granting
institutions, from private to public, from resource-rich to resource-poor.
I also think we need representation ranging from graduate students to
senior profs.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 00:18:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
X-To:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199604150255.WAA16326@yog.rs.itd.umich.edu>
 
On Sun, 14 Apr 1996, Bill Condon wrote:
                            [much good stuff left out]
> Workshop Leaders:
> Volunteer, folks--I think we need representation across institution types,
> from 2-year colleges and community colleges to the mammoth Phd-granting
> institutions, from private to public, from resource-rich to resource-poor.
> I also think we need representation ranging from graduate students to
> senior profs.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Bill,
        I find myself agreeing with the language in both the rationale and
the plan of the proposal.  In addition, I would like to volunteer for some
capacity in the workshop.  A new steerage-class airline has just come to
Washington/Dulles airport (Western Pacific Air) so I can make it to
Phoenix for less than I spend on lottery tickets in a year.  Count me in.
 
    m m m m m  ccccccc  ggggggg   Chet Pryor, Professor & Testing Coordinator
    m   m   m  c        g           Department of English
    m   m   m  c        g   ggg       Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
    m   m   m  c        g     g         20200 Observation Drive
    m   m   m  ccccccc  ggggggg           Germantown, Maryland 20876, USA
                                            (301)353-7765 FAX(301)353-7752
http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50/mchome.htm      cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 00:55:56 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Tech writing in first-year comp
 
My poor kids have the dubious benefit of my attitudes toward writing and
English - which are quite at odds with much of what they are taught in
elementary and middle school.  For example, you can't start a sentence with
"and," "but" or a few other such words, like "for example."
 
The good things that comes out of this are that my kids learn that writing
has arbitrary rules and that they must write to an audience which has
particular expectations- their teachers.  But they do get mixed messages.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 23:17:15 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/14/96 17:11
 
I don't know, Eric. I'm going to stay down in this pit for awhile. We have to
be really careful about generalizing from ourselves and about not generalizing
from ourselves. On the one hand we have to be careful about making hasty
generalizations and on the other we have to avoid intellectual snobbery. I
have this sort of Hobbesian view that if people learn only what they want to
we will then collectively have the knowledge of the wolf pack (or the bee
hive, to be a little nicer)--what's programmed into our DNA plus just what we
need to survive. The "tradition" of education wants us to get beyond survival
knowledge to knowledge that somehow enriches our lives, broadens our views,
helps us move beyond thinking about the next kill. There are exceptions, of
course, but the exceptions are relatively few and maybe not enough to fully
humanize large complex urban societies. That's all a little gloomy. I would
agree that our "requirements" are arbitrary and conventional (but what isn't?)
and could be reviewed. But our social need for broadly educated people seems
to have outstripped the supply of the academically motivated, and structured
requirements are one way, at least, of artificially stimulting supply.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 14 Apr 1996 23:21:55 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Outcomes Workshop Proposal
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/14/96 19:55
 
A most excellent formulation of the issues! Should itself be widely shared.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 07:52:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         J Paul Johnson <johns537@GOLD.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Outcomes Workshop Proposal
 
Bill, all,
 
I'd be happy to serve as one of the workshop leaders.  (I'm new to the list
and a recent returnee to WPA--I assisted such an outcome-articulation effort
at our State U. in Winona, MN, six years ago, and can look forward ;) to
more of the same in the very near future as we convert to semesters and lose
a course in the process.)
 
Please list me as J Paul Johnson, Winona (MN) State University.
 
 
 
                           J Paul Johnson
  ~~    Dep't. of English             Dep't. of English (on leave 'til F96)
  ''    U of Minn.--Twin Cities       Winona (MN) State University
   >    Minneapolis, MN  55455        Winona, MN  55987
  ~     "johns537@gold.tc.umn.edu"    "pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu"
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 07:52:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         J Paul Johnson <johns537@GOLD.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      OWLS query: funding, usage, opposition
 
Please excuse the multiple cross-postings.
 
I'm to present my pitch for an online writing center to a chairs meeting
next week, and am trying to anticipate counterarguments from some folk
predisposed to disinterest.
 
If there are directors of such efforts out there, I'd be interested to know,
even in very general terms,
 
o    What sources fund your equipment and staff?
o    What levels of usage have you seen, and how do they compare with or
affect the usage in the "non-virtual" center?
o    What opposition have you seen to your efforts?
 
Please e-mail me privately at one of the addresses below, unless you think
the list would welcome the discussion.  I'd be happy to forward the info to
the list a la the sabbatical discussion if listreaders prefer.  And thanks
in advance!
 
                           J Paul Johnson
  ~~    Dep't. of English             Dep't. of English (on leave 'til F96)
  ''    U of Minn.--Twin Cities       Winona (MN) State University
   >    Minneapolis, MN  55455        Winona, MN  55987
  ~     "johns537@gold.tc.umn.edu"    "pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu"
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 07:53:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
>I think this is a fake issue; we are always requiring something in
>education and that is the essence of the thing.  Students who elect a
>writing course often wind up getting something different and better than
>they expected.  Teachers are SUPPOSED to know more than students and the
>romanticism that imagines students can always choose wisely, or that they
>will necessarily learn more if they direct their own education makes me a
>little more weary each year. So make room for me, David, in the pit you
>are digging.  --Ed White
 
        And now, get ready for the next wave: Quality Management in
education, which envisions students as "customers" -- yes, those very
beings who are always right.  Even we Romantics have trouble with that
one.
 
Keith Rhodes,                            -----------------------
English Department, Perrin Hall         |"Let us not pretend to |
Northwest Missouri State University     | doubt in philosophy   |
Maryville, MO  64468                    | what we do not doubt  |
816-562-1860                            | in our hearts."       |
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu             |     -- Charles Peirce |
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 08:22:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96041423171677@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I hesitate to jump into this discussion, but I have two points.  One is
that my experience of required courses is the opposite of Eric's (not
counting phys ed).  I prided myself on being able to learn from anyone
and made that a kind of presence.  Even my doctoral program had massive
numbers of required courses and I liked that.  I do remember, not facts,
by experiences--even from required courses at Penn State, 1965-66.  Some
of what I read then still is with me.  My MA thesis was on Mrs Dalloway,
first read in a Brit Lit survey that filled a gen ed requirement (which I
probably would not have taken otherwise).
        Second, My daughter is beginning to look at engineering
colleges.  The "gen ed" requirements are different but there.  At the
Colorado School of Mines, first year students take 18 required courses in
each of the first two semesters.  (No, no composition.)  The courses come
from several of the various engineering majors, and also include an
engineering seminar-type thing, of group research projects.  So this
school which is geared to placing students in high-tech careers
immediately on graduation doesn't say, take what you want.  In the
liberal arts, I don't think we have goals (or missions or whatever) as
clearly mapped out.  The question to me is do we do what many (not all)
students want, make progress as constant growth our goal, and set up
career-oriented programs or do we look for those statements of goals that
maintain something of the liberal arts traditions of reading and abstract
thinking, etc. and make our mission in accord.  Though I'm sure there are
more choices than two, part of the tech-slant (which I agree is easier to
teach and more immediately gratifying) has to do with retention and
recruitment--and whether the "liberal arts" (not just English) is going
the  way of classics--an odd arcane study with no visible relationship to
contemporary life.  I swing both ways on this, but having kids, one of
whom fits in the liberal arts and the other in the tech orientation, I'd
hate to see the liberal arts become simply a watered down version fo tech
training--tho I also think we should be doing more to help create a
citizinry who can deal with political issues of bioethics, the
environment, and other sci-tech things.  I don't see absolute free
student choice as an issue here at all.  I see the issue as clarifying
goals for ourselves and then making them clear to the public.  The
student's choice isn't in picking courses but in a judicious and
well-informed choice of programs, colleges, majors.  For that choice to
be informed then we who amke programs have to do better at informing our
publics.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 11:13:06 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
I agree with Eric that learning is what education is about. But students do
not always want to learn. Sometimes all they want is a grade and approval.
"I've always gotten A's in English," say they to the teacher who doesn't
grade papers. "Why do I have to revise? I like to be ahead. I finished my
research paper the second week of the term. Why do you make things so
hard?" If students were genyoowine students we wouldn't have problems. But
some of them, like some of us are imposters. And, so the path to take is
not crystal clear to me.
 
Roni
 
 
>Sorry to contribute to your weariness, Ed. But not sorry enough to stop :)
>
>I'd like to offer a slight reformulation of your claim that 'requiring'
>forms the essence of education:
>
>We are always requiring something in education and that is the
>*tradition* of the thing; the essence of the thing is learning.
>Requirements not only fail to encourage learning but often actively
>impede the process.
>
>*Interest* is the elemental force of learning.
>
>Requirements attempt to replace interest with duty: 'this is what you
>*should* know' rather than 'how can we help you learn what you *want* to
>know?' I don't think anyone really learns much from required courses, or
>if they do, it's whatever in those courses that happens by chance to
>coincide with their interests. Kind of inefficient, really.
>
>I just gave a talk at my alma mater Thursday and was glad to have the chance
>to express my gratitude for the opportunities the program provided me,
>several of which have significantly contributed to my learning and my career.
>But I had to make one observation that might seem contradictory to that
>gratitude on the surface: I admitted I couldn't remember much about the
>classes I took (with one or two notable and noted exceptions).
>
>Maybe I'm odd, but required classes for me have always been just a blur of
>duties performed, a string of experiences to survive rather than savor. They
>didn't even do their job of contributing much to the *quantity* of knowledge
>I have since I can't remember a thing about them.
>
>--Eric Crump
 
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>
Veronica M. Keane, PhD
Director of the Writing Program       Email:  keane@unix.asb.com (preferred)
St. Peter's College                   keane_v@spcvxa.spc.edu
2641 Kennedy Blvd.
Jersey City, NJ 07306                 Phone:  (201) 413-7225
<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<
<
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Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 10:24:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tech writing in first-year comp
X-cc:         r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU
 
Thanks, Professor Royar, for responding so quickly to my questions about
the staffing issues involved in tech writing alternatives to regular
composition at your institution.  I had wondered if the number of sections
involved were relatively small (at 4 to 6 (16%) they seemed to be) and
staffed by tenure line faculty (they were).  I raised these issues to point
out that large scale implementations of "alternative" writing courses do
require different kinds of training of faculty.  I'd be leery of any
program that simply gave untrained teachers (or those trained only in
teaching freshman composition) a new textbook or series of assignments and
told them they were now teaching technical writing.  Why wouldn't any
retrenching faculty on campus be just as good?  Why bother with looking for
graduate training and specializations in rhetoric and composition?
 
David Russell is--or used to be--on this list, and he may want to jump in
with a discussion of what he's called the myth of transience.  Basically,
people who hold to this myth--and Russell believes it is virtually the
entire academy--assume that writing is writing.  Students learn (or ought
to learn) once and for all how to write, and that learning ought to
transfer (hence his term transience) to any new writing situation.  In this
view, students would need to innoculated just once with Writing Vitamins,
say, and the university can get by with a single writing course to impart
them.  Russell argues, following the social constructionist epistemology,
that writing in the academy is always highly contextualized and that
learning to write does not happen once and for all but again and again in
different settings.
 
These are all pretty standard ideas now in the WAC and WID literature.
What Russell's book (Writing in the Academic Displines, 1870-1990: A
Curricular History, Carbondale:  Southern Illinois UP, 1991) does most
effectively is to trace the development of several academic genres through
documents at selected schools.
 
I brought up the myth of transience stuff to suggest that a technical
writing pedagogy of "learn these document forms" does not necessarily teach
students writing strategies that are easily transferrable among writing
situations.
 
Again, thanks for writing.
 
Doug
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 09:38:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
Keith -- I must disagree slightly with you on the students as customers
issue.  If we think of students as customers, that doesn't mean we have to
give them what they want,  but that we have to give them value for their
money.  It also means we have to develop some means of evaluating whether
or not such value is being given.  It means, among other things, that a
student needs to know up front what is required of him/her and how he/she
will be evaluated, and that there are no hidden agendas.  All that sort
of stuff.  Actually, it makes sense to me,  but then I work in a customer
driven world when I consult in tech writing. Ron Shook
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Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 11:41:16 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Betty Shiffman <bshiffman@MIDWAY.DANS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
In-Reply-To:  <199604150255.WAA16326@yog.rs.itd.umich.edu> from "Bill Condon"
              at Apr 14, 96 10:55:43 pm
 
Bill,
        I've been lurking on the listserv for several weeks now, enjoying
the conversation about outcomes.  I would like to volunteer to be a
respondent in the workshop as a representative from small colleges.  We face
the lonely task of dealing with such issues often as the only faculty member
with the interest and background to handle them.  If you decide to have such
representation, I'd like to help out.
 
Betty Garrison Shiffman
Midway College
Midway, KY
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Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 09:01:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
In-Reply-To:  <199604150255.WAA16326@yog.rs.itd.umich.edu> from "Bill Condon"
              at Apr 14, 96 10:55:43 pm
 
Bill, nice job.  I'm sure that some on the list will have problems with
wording, but overall I think you have captured much of what has
transpired.  My only substantive suggestion is that we ought to mention
the NCTE standards statement, at least to say how what we are after
differs from that effort.  I also wonder if assessment should figure as
prominently as you now have it, though I can see (and often say) that
abstractions about curriculum only gain meaning through assessment.  You
can count on me to be part of things in whatever way seems appropriate to
you; I may be on other workshop proposals, so I won't be hurt if you
don't need me.  --Ed White
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Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 11:57:01 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Sun, 14 Apr 1996 21:55:43 EST
 
I will be happy to represent the small (2,000 students and under)
private liberal arts schools.  At St. Lawrence University we have
faced increasing pressures for outcomes assessment from our trustees
(and therefore our President).  Our challenge has been to create
an assessment process that is somewhat in harmony with our own
mission statement, which presents a complex and subtle set of goals.
Of course, most of the assessment solutions being discussed are
anything but subtle. The negotiations have been an education.
 
Richard Jenseth
Director of the University Writing Program
St. Lawrence University
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Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 12:14:56 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
 
Bill,
 
The draft looks workable to me. The representation you seek is good but
note that grad students would not fit the description
 
>The Co-Chairs and the leaders of this workshop all have considerable
>experience directing college writing programs at a variety of institutions;
 
so you might want to ammend it. This quibble aside, and with the deadline
imminent, the important thing is to get the proposal in and accepted. We
can refine the plan later if necessary.
 
I would like to volunteer as a workshop leader representative of a small
private college (2,000 full-time day students, 800 night-time adults) with
a an ethnically diverse population (60 countries listed as place of birth)
and a wide range of student abilities (from high risk, low performers to
highly motivated achievers). The college is tuition driven, I'm sure
qualifies as "resource poor." In many ways, the college would be considered
traditional, though its new population has forced the faculty to modify
what might be called elitist practices. I am currently working on changing
the method of assessment (departmental proficency exams) to the use of
portfolios and, in the process, coaxing the department to re-examine its
assumptions about the teaching of writing and to state these explicitly.
 
Roni
 
 
>2.  Volunteers for co-chairs and leaders, as specified in the document (see
>end of file).  I'll have to make some quick choices, and I want to be as
>inclusive as possible, but please--no hurt feelings, OK?  I think we can
>have a maximum of 15 chairs/leaders, for a 3:1 ratio.
>
>Here's the draft:
>
>
>Title:  Defining Outcomes from College Writing:  A Working Workshop
>
>Sponsored by:  The Council of Writing Program Administrators
>
>Rationale:  Widespread demands for accountability, coupled with growing
>distrust toward higher education, have already created situations in which
>institutions run afoul of legislatures and administrators who refuse to
>fund courses that are not perceived as "college level."  And yet, as
>students enter higher education at a wide variety of institutions they do
>so with a wide range of preparations; of necessity, then, students progress
>through a wide variety of courses and programs in order to acquire the
>intellectual tools they need to succeed in college writing.  Adopting an
>outcomes-based model for college writing programs implies that programs
>will supply students with the writing experiences they need in order to
>achieve those outcomes.  Defining outcomes, then, recasts the problem of
>accountability so that writing programs can offer courses of study that
>lead student writers to produce what can be generally recognized as
>college-level work.
>
>As a professional discipline, we should know what our standards of
>excellence for ourselves and our students are, and we should be able to
>articulate those standards for our students and for our other audiences:
>administrators, legislatures, accrediting agencies, the general public, our
>students' tuition-paying parents.  In order to demonstrate our
>accountability, we must first specify what we will be held accountable
>for--and if we do not specify our own standards, others will step in and
>specify them for us.  This workshop will involve its participants in
>deriving a "thick description" of textual practices and writerly behaviors
>that capture what it means to be critically literate at century's end.
>
>
>Plan:  We propose a full-day pre-conference workshop to help rhetoric and
>composition professionals define the problems and possibilities of defining
>universal outcomes for college writing.  The first stage of this workshop
>focuses primarily on larger conceptual questions:  Can we specify outcomes
>on a cross-institutional basis?  Should we specify outcomes?  Can we avoid
>or minimize the possible negative effects of such an outcomes statement?
>What power relationships must the designers of the outcomes statement be
>aware of/beware of?  The second stage will focus on existing models for
>outcomes statements and on the bases on which we design curricula, select
>texts, and assign writing; on the basic characteristics of college writing,
>as well as on how college writing naturally and necessarily differs from
>high school writing; on potential ways for students to demonstrate
>outcomes, such as reflection, pre/post writing anxiety measures, writing
>portfolios, teachers' narratives, course evaluations, etc.  Finally, in
>stage three, participants will try to generate outcomes statements and to
>test them against the participants' knowledge of their local contexts.
>Ultimately, the workshop will discover whether an organization such as the
>Council on Writing Program Administration can or should develop a general
>outcomes statement for college writing.
>
>The Co-Chairs and the leaders of this workshop all have considerable
>experience directing college writing programs at a variety of institutions;
>many have considerable experience designing formal writing assessments.  We
>envision a lively day in which all participants can mix theory and practice
>and share information about writing programs in a wide variety of types of
>institutions.
>
>We would like to limit enrollment to 45 participants (to ensure that all
>participants are able to participate fully in small groups and to ensure
>that this working session can itself produce a significant outcome).
>
>Workshop Co-Chairs:  William Condon, University of Michigan;  ??
>
>Workshop Leaders:
>Volunteer, folks--I think we need representation across institution types,
>from 2-year colleges and community colleges to the mammoth Phd-granting
>institutions, from private to public, from resource-rich to resource-poor.
>I also think we need representation ranging from graduate students to
>senior profs.
 
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>
Veronica M. Keane, PhD
Director of the Writing Program       Email:  keane@unix.asb.com (preferred)
St. Peter's College                   keane_v@spcvxa.spc.edu
2641 Kennedy Blvd.
Jersey City, NJ 07306                 Phone:  (201) 413-7225
<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<
<
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Date:         Mon, 2 May 1983 05:37:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
 
Bill,
        The proposal reads well.  Nice job!   I only have a couple of
questions: I am not sure it is clear what a "thick description" is supposed
to be vis-a-vis
other standard documents.  Thick Description suggests we have already
decided no statement of standards can be simply put.  Yes, No ????
 
Also, in the first part of the workshop, one of the questions is "Should we
have standards?"  Isn't that question already answered though by stating up
front we will develop a thick description and later in other stages of the
workshop where we will be actually writing them?  Perhaps you can substitute
something about the rhetorical difficulty of writing standards because there
are so many varied constituencies who must be addressed, several of whom you
identified earlier in your proposal.
 
Otherwise, I think the whole thing is fine as is.  I certainly want to volunteer
to lead/help out in the workshop.  I Co-Direct the Composition Program at
Cal State University, Long Beach.  We are a large comprehensive metropolitan
university with about 27,000 students.  Our first-year writing courses
enroll approximately 1,500 to 2,000 students per semester.  We have been
averaging about a 60% "remedial" population the last few years.  Obviously,
something is amiss from what we expect in writing ability and what the high
schools are doing.  Many of these students are "A" or "B" students in their
respective high schools.
 
Funds are tight, never enough classes, and students all need more help with
their writing.  Okay, that's it.
 
Do you need anything else?  And "thanks" for taking on the writing assignment.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
mwiley@csulb.edu
 
>OK, I have taken a crack at the workshop proposal, and I'd like the following:
>
>1.  Quick input on revisions.  This goes in Friday, so there's not a lot of
>time--speak up, folks!
>
>2.  Volunteers for co-chairs and leaders, as specified in the document (see
>end of file).  I'll have to make some quick choices, and I want to be as
>inclusive as possible, but please--no hurt feelings, OK?  I think we can
>have a maximum of 15 chairs/leaders, for a 3:1 ratio.
>
>Here's the draft:
>
>
>Title:  Defining Outcomes from College Writing:  A Working Workshop
>
>Sponsored by:  The Council of Writing Program Administrators
>
>Rationale:  Widespread demands for accountability, coupled with growing
>distrust toward higher education, have already created situations in which
>institutions run afoul of legislatures and administrators who refuse to
>fund courses that are not perceived as "college level."  And yet, as
>students enter higher education at a wide variety of institutions they do
>so with a wide range of preparations; of necessity, then, students progress
>through a wide variety of courses and programs in order to acquire the
>intellectual tools they need to succeed in college writing.  Adopting an
>outcomes-based model for college writing programs implies that programs
>will supply students with the writing experiences they need in order to
>achieve those outcomes.  Defining outcomes, then, recasts the problem of
>accountability so that writing programs can offer courses of study that
>lead student writers to produce what can be generally recognized as
>college-level work.
>
>As a professional discipline, we should know what our standards of
>excellence for ourselves and our students are, and we should be able to
>articulate those standards for our students and for our other audiences:
>administrators, legislatures, accrediting agencies, the general public, our
>students' tuition-paying parents.  In order to demonstrate our
>accountability, we must first specify what we will be held accountable
>for--and if we do not specify our own standards, others will step in and
>specify them for us.  This workshop will involve its participants in
>deriving a "thick description" of textual practices and writerly behaviors
>that capture what it means to be critically literate at century's end.
>
>
>Plan:  We propose a full-day pre-conference workshop to help rhetoric and
>composition professionals define the problems and possibilities of defining
>universal outcomes for college writing.  The first stage of this workshop
>focuses primarily on larger conceptual questions:  Can we specify outcomes
>on a cross-institutional basis?  Should we specify outcomes?  Can we avoid
>or minimize the possible negative effects of such an outcomes statement?
>What power relationships must the designers of the outcomes statement be
>aware of/beware of?  The second stage will focus on existing models for
>outcomes statements and on the bases on which we design curricula, select
>texts, and assign writing; on the basic characteristics of college writing,
>as well as on how college writing naturally and necessarily differs from
>high school writing; on potential ways for students to demonstrate
>outcomes, such as reflection, pre/post writing anxiety measures, writing
>portfolios, teachers' narratives, course evaluations, etc.  Finally, in
>stage three, participants will try to generate outcomes statements and to
>test them against the participants' knowledge of their local contexts.
>Ultimately, the workshop will discover whether an organization such as the
>Council on Writing Program Administration can or should develop a general
>outcomes statement for college writing.
>
>The Co-Chairs and the leaders of this workshop all have considerable
>experience directing college writing programs at a variety of institutions;
>many have considerable experience designing formal writing assessments.  We
>envision a lively day in which all participants can mix theory and practice
>and share information about writing programs in a wide variety of types of
>institutions.
>
>We would like to limit enrollment to 45 participants (to ensure that all
>participants are able to participate fully in small groups and to ensure
>that this working session can itself produce a significant outcome).
>
>Workshop Co-Chairs:  William Condon, University of Michigan;  ??
>
>Workshop Leaders:
>Volunteer, folks--I think we need representation across institution types,
>from 2-year colleges and community colleges to the mammoth Phd-granting
>institutions, from private to public, from resource-rich to resource-poor.
>I also think we need representation ranging from graduate students to
>senior profs.
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 2 May 1983 05:37:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
 
Bill,
 
        The proposal looks fine!  Nice work and "thanks."
 
I would only question a couple of things:  The "thick description," is it
loading the dice by implying that we cannot write standards that are
straightforward and simple?
 
Later, you say we will ask, "Should we have standards?"  Isn't the answer
presupposed though because we will be writing them in the workshop, anyway?
 
You did a thorough job!  I would like to volunteer to help in the workshop.
I co-direct a fairly large composition program (about 3,000 to 4,000
students per year).  We have a 60% "remedial" student population each fall
the last few years.  Funds are scarce and there are never enough writing
classes to meet demand.  We are a large comprehensive metropolitan state
university (MA granting, not PHD granting institution).
 
Do you need anything else?
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
mwiley@csulb.edu
 
 
>OK, I have taken a crack at the workshop proposal, and I'd like the following:
>
>1.  Quick input on revisions.  This goes in Friday, so there's not a lot of
>time--speak up, folks!
>
>2.  Volunteers for co-chairs and leaders, as specified in the document (see
>end of file).  I'll have to make some quick choices, and I want to be as
>inclusive as possible, but please--no hurt feelings, OK?  I think we can
>have a maximum of 15 chairs/leaders, for a 3:1 ratio.
>
>Here's the draft:
>
>
>Title:  Defining Outcomes from College Writing:  A Working Workshop
>
>Sponsored by:  The Council of Writing Program Administrators
>
>Rationale:  Widespread demands for accountability, coupled with growing
>distrust toward higher education, have already created situations in which
>institutions run afoul of legislatures and administrators who refuse to
>fund courses that are not perceived as "college level."  And yet, as
>students enter higher education at a wide variety of institutions they do
>so with a wide range of preparations; of necessity, then, students progress
>through a wide variety of courses and programs in order to acquire the
>intellectual tools they need to succeed in college writing.  Adopting an
>outcomes-based model for college writing programs implies that programs
>will supply students with the writing experiences they need in order to
>achieve those outcomes.  Defining outcomes, then, recasts the problem of
>accountability so that writing programs can offer courses of study that
>lead student writers to produce what can be generally recognized as
>college-level work.
>
>As a professional discipline, we should know what our standards of
>excellence for ourselves and our students are, and we should be able to
>articulate those standards for our students and for our other audiences:
>administrators, legislatures, accrediting agencies, the general public, our
>students' tuition-paying parents.  In order to demonstrate our
>accountability, we must first specify what we will be held accountable
>for--and if we do not specify our own standards, others will step in and
>specify them for us.  This workshop will involve its participants in
>deriving a "thick description" of textual practices and writerly behaviors
>that capture what it means to be critically literate at century's end.
>
>
>Plan:  We propose a full-day pre-conference workshop to help rhetoric and
>composition professionals define the problems and possibilities of defining
>universal outcomes for college writing.  The first stage of this workshop
>focuses primarily on larger conceptual questions:  Can we specify outcomes
>on a cross-institutional basis?  Should we specify outcomes?  Can we avoid
>or minimize the possible negative effects of such an outcomes statement?
>What power relationships must the designers of the outcomes statement be
>aware of/beware of?  The second stage will focus on existing models for
>outcomes statements and on the bases on which we design curricula, select
>texts, and assign writing; on the basic characteristics of college writing,
>as well as on how college writing naturally and necessarily differs from
>high school writing; on potential ways for students to demonstrate
>outcomes, such as reflection, pre/post writing anxiety measures, writing
>portfolios, teachers' narratives, course evaluations, etc.  Finally, in
>stage three, participants will try to generate outcomes statements and to
>test them against the participants' knowledge of their local contexts.
>Ultimately, the workshop will discover whether an organization such as the
>Council on Writing Program Administration can or should develop a general
>outcomes statement for college writing.
>
>The Co-Chairs and the leaders of this workshop all have considerable
>experience directing college writing programs at a variety of institutions;
>many have considerable experience designing formal writing assessments.  We
>envision a lively day in which all participants can mix theory and practice
>and share information about writing programs in a wide variety of types of
>institutions.
>
>We would like to limit enrollment to 45 participants (to ensure that all
>participants are able to participate fully in small groups and to ensure
>that this working session can itself produce a significant outcome).
>
>Workshop Co-Chairs:  William Condon, University of Michigan;  ??
>
>Workshop Leaders:
>Volunteer, folks--I think we need representation across institution types,
>from 2-year colleges and community colleges to the mammoth Phd-granting
>institutions, from private to public, from resource-rich to resource-poor.
>I also think we need representation ranging from graduate students to
>senior profs.
>
>
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Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 12:51:03 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael Marx <mmarx@SKIDMORE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
 
Bill-
   This is a marvelous workshop proposal.  The issues you address, as
reflected on the list discussion, are growing more crucial each day.  Like
others, I myself am facing them here at Skidmore.  I wasn't sure if you'd
get many volunteering from those of us in the small, liberal arts college
range, but I see you have already.  In any event, I would be happy to
volunteer as a co-char or leader if I can be of service.
 
   Well done!
   Michael Marx
 
>OK, I have taken a crack at the workshop proposal, and I'd like the following:
>
>1.  Quick input on revisions.  This goes in Friday, so there's not a lot of
>time--speak up, folks!
>
>2.  Volunteers for co-chairs and leaders, as specified in the document (see
>end of file).  I'll have to make some quick choices, and I want to be as
>inclusive as possible, but please--no hurt feelings, OK?  I think we can
>have a maximum of 15 chairs/leaders, for a 3:1 ratio.
>
>Here's the draft:
>
>
>Title:  Defining Outcomes from College Writing:  A Working Workshop
>
>Sponsored by:  The Council of Writing Program Administrators
>
>Rationale:  Widespread demands for accountability, coupled with growing
>distrust toward higher education, have already created situations in which
>institutions run afoul of legislatures and administrators who refuse to
>fund courses that are not perceived as "college level."  And yet, as
>students enter higher education at a wide variety of institutions they do
>so with a wide range of preparations; of necessity, then, students progress
>through a wide variety of courses and programs in order to acquire the
>intellectual tools they need to succeed in college writing.  Adopting an
>outcomes-based model for college writing programs implies that programs
>will supply students with the writing experiences they need in order to
>achieve those outcomes.  Defining outcomes, then, recasts the problem of
>accountability so that writing programs can offer courses of study that
>lead student writers to produce what can be generally recognized as
>college-level work.
>
>As a professional discipline, we should know what our standards of
>excellence for ourselves and our students are, and we should be able to
>articulate those standards for our students and for our other audiences:
>administrators, legislatures, accrediting agencies, the general public, our
>students' tuition-paying parents.  In order to demonstrate our
>accountability, we must first specify what we will be held accountable
>for--and if we do not specify our own standards, others will step in and
>specify them for us.  This workshop will involve its participants in
>deriving a "thick description" of textual practices and writerly behaviors
>that capture what it means to be critically literate at century's end.
>
>
>Plan:  We propose a full-day pre-conference workshop to help rhetoric and
>composition professionals define the problems and possibilities of defining
>universal outcomes for college writing.  The first stage of this workshop
>focuses primarily on larger conceptual questions:  Can we specify outcomes
>on a cross-institutional basis?  Should we specify outcomes?  Can we avoid
>or minimize the possible negative effects of such an outcomes statement?
>What power relationships must the designers of the outcomes statement be
>aware of/beware of?  The second stage will focus on existing models for
>outcomes statements and on the bases on which we design curricula, select
>texts, and assign writing; on the basic characteristics of college writing,
>as well as on how college writing naturally and necessarily differs from
>high school writing; on potential ways for students to demonstrate
>outcomes, such as reflection, pre/post writing anxiety measures, writing
>portfolios, teachers' narratives, course evaluations, etc.  Finally, in
>stage three, participants will try to generate outcomes statements and to
>test them against the participants' knowledge of their local contexts.
>Ultimately, the workshop will discover whether an organization such as the
>Council on Writing Program Administration can or should develop a general
>outcomes statement for college writing.
>
>The Co-Chairs and the leaders of this workshop all have considerable
>experience directing college writing programs at a variety of institutions;
>many have considerable experience designing formal writing assessments.  We
>envision a lively day in which all participants can mix theory and practice
>and share information about writing programs in a wide variety of types of
>institutions.
>
>We would like to limit enrollment to 45 participants (to ensure that all
>participants are able to participate fully in small groups and to ensure
>that this working session can itself produce a significant outcome).
>
>Workshop Co-Chairs:  William Condon, University of Michigan;  ??
>
>Workshop Leaders:
>Volunteer, folks--I think we need representation across institution types,
>from 2-year colleges and community colleges to the mammoth Phd-granting
>institutions, from private to public, from resource-rich to resource-poor.
>I also think we need representation ranging from graduate students to
>senior profs.
>
>
 
 
 
************************************************
Michael Steven Marx
mmarx@skidmore.edu
(518) 584-5000 ext. 2324
Director, The Expository Writing Program
Associate Chair, English Department
Skidmore College
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866-1632
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960414184652.25112H-100000@silver.missouri.edu>
              from "Eric Crump" at Apr 14, 96 07:11:51 pm
 
Eric, you make some assumptions about requirements, as does Sharon
Crowley, which seem to me not well founded.  It is surely true that
learning is what matters, not teaching, and that learning requires what
you call interest.  But much experience, already cited by some on this
net, shows that requirements are just as likely to spur interest as to
kill it; it is fallacious to identify requirements with bad teaching,
though it sometimes happens.  Most comp students would just as soon not
take comp, since they identify it with grammar and redmarking of
products; they are stunned to find (when they do) substance and revision
at the heart of college comp.  Again, they would avoid history, which
they take to be the memorization of dates, or foreign languages, or
philosophy, and so on.  I just don't agree with Wordsworth, calling a
five-year-old "nature's best philosopher."  We respect students the more
by challenging what they think they know or want.  --Ed White
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Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 12:12:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
>Keith -- I must disagree slightly with you on the students as customers
>issue.  If we think of students as customers, that doesn't mean we have to
>give them what they want,  but that we have to give them value for their
>money.  It also means we have to develop some means of evaluating whether
>or not such value is being given.  It means, among other things, that a
>student needs to know up front what is required of him/her and how he/she
>will be evaluated, and that there are no hidden agendas.  All that sort
>of stuff.  Actually, it makes sense to me,  but then I work in a customer
>driven world when I consult in tech writing. Ron Shook
 
Ron,
        Granted, there are good and bad ways of using this terminology
(and since Quality Management starts with Deming, who -- or so I have
heard -- drew from Dewey, it should be right up an old
Romantic/Pragmatist's alley).  The bad is very bad, though, and the good
can be discussed in other ways.  I agree with everything you want
to do; and I don't have to confuse the issue by thinking of students as
anything other than -- well, *students* -- to reach these conclusions.
So, should I celebrate our administration's open commitment to
"customer-focused, market-driven" planning?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
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From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
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On Mon, 15 Apr 1996, Edward White wrote:
> net, shows that requirements are just as likely to spur interest as to
> kill it; it is fallacious to identify requirements with bad teaching,
> though it sometimes happens.
 
I don't think *I* identified requirements with bad teaching (though I suppose
that conclusion was implied). Rather, requirements are elements of a bad
*system* if we want education to be about learning intellectual skills and
subject rather than mere obedience.
 
I'm glad to grant that in some cases, for some people, requirements may
provide a catalyst for their interests and thus for learning. But I have
two alternative explanations for why requirements may *seem* felicitous:
 
--> Coincidence. Something in the required experience catches a student's
    interest. It isn't the fact that it was required that caused the
    interest. The interest was present previously & the requirement
    simply lucked out.
 
--> Addiction. I'm reading a book now by Alfie Kohn, _Punished by Rewards_.
    He posits that our society is too dependent on behaviorist approaches
    in every realm, that in fact we systematically*create* dependence on
    rewards and punishments, that we become addicted to being required by an
    Authority to do almost everything. He maintains that people are more
    naturally cooperative and creative than our system allows them to be,
    that they will learnbetter what they need to learn without carrots or
    sticks.
 
I don't agree with Wordworth, either. Five-year-olds aren't 'nature's
best philopher' but they are nature's best learner. No question about
it. I live with one. And I'm here to tell you that she is a voracious
and productive learner. Taught herself to read, and fluently. We never
told her she had to read books. We just read to her and she picked up the
practice--*because she wanted to*. No lessons. No requirements. She paid
attention to words and syntax as we read. She memorized the relationship
between words she heard and images on the page and when she was two she
could *recite* short books word-for-word without error. Now she can pick
up a book she's never seen and read through it, even paying attention to
cues for tonal inflection. Reading is a challenging and worthy
acquisition, yes?
 
She did that because it was fun. All us fine teachers can't *make* a college
student love writing any more than I could have made my daughter learn to
read before she set foot in a school. All we can do is *make* them write.
Some improve a little. Some tolerate our requirements because they expect
they'll get a better job if they jump obediently through our hoops. A *few*
catch fire and really develop as writers, but not because we required them
to--only because our requirement happened to coincide with their interests
and talents. Luck.
 
> Most comp students would just as soon not
> take comp, since they identify it with grammar and redmarking of
> products; they are stunned to find (when they do) substance and revision
> at the heart of college comp.  Again, they would avoid history, which
> they take to be the memorization of dates, or foreign languages, or
> philosophy, and so on.
 
And where did they form those impressions? By taking required courses all
their lives in which fascinating subjects were reduced to digestible
facts and delivered in an acontextual vacuum. Comp may tend these days to
provide a more challenging set of tasks, but the context is still
woefully thin and the most important element, student interest,
subordinated (at best) to the institution's will. A slight improvement.
 
> We respect students the more by challenging what they think
> they know or want.
 
Two problems with this claim come quickly to mind. One, you seem to
assume a dichotomy that I see no basis for. The choice is not between
directing students' academic lives and letting them have free reign
(though I'm not sure I see why y'all are so terrified of freedom for
students).
 
Two, challenge is necessary, but it's not solely *ours* to provide. The
statement above implies that left to their own devices, students would choose
the easy path and would devolve into mindless puddles of MTV-irradiated goo
pooled in front of the television set (to extrapolate hyperbolically :).
 
Kohn speaks to those issues rather well, I think. He says the role of
teacher should be to create *the conditions for learning* and should
serve as guides and resources for students, helping them productively
pursue their own courses of study. Teachers are still essential to
learning, even if they get out of the requirements biz.
 
He also asserts that exactly the opposite is the case re: accepting
challenges. He makes a strong case that grades and degrees are the very
things that encourage students to take the easy path, to choose the
easiest courses, the easiest teachers, to take few if any risks, and to
above all comply with the requirements to the exclusion of their own
interests. Hell, in our system, students have a vested interest in
*appearing* interested in whatever the teacher likes. Grubbing for grades
takes precedence over all else. Students who decline to play that game
are usually ex-students very quickly. I know from experience.
 
Kohn suggests that if allowed to pursue their own interests, students are
more likely to tackle challenging tasks, to take risks, to learn from
mistakes, etc. The task and the student's own goals come to the
foreground.
 
So as you seem interested in pointing out fallacies, I might counter by
noting that the whole requirements gig is a circular and
self-perpetuating system. It creates the dependence on itself that you
use to justify its existence. We come to the point, then, when education
puts students in service of requirements, where our allegiance is to the
requirements, where the requirements elbow out the real essence of
education that they purportedly support.
 
We could create a system that was a framework of learning, where our
educational institutions were learning environments. We don't need
requirements at all. We just think we do--out of habit.
 
yr turn, Ed.
 
--Eric Crump
  "Love is a better master than duty."
   --Einstein (via Negroponte)
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Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 13:26:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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On Mon, 15 Apr 1996, Joan Livingston-Webber wrote:
> counting phys ed).  I prided myself on being able to learn from anyone
> and made that a kind of presence.  Even my doctoral program had massive
> numbers of required courses and I liked that.
 
I admire your attitude & kind of wish I had more of it myself. Making the
best every sitatuation is a valuable characteristic to have & nurture. I
admit to being baffled by the second claim (which is different than the
first, I think). *Liking* a requirement-rich program mystifies me. Can
you say more about why you find that situation attractive?
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 13:35:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David J. Coogan" <coogan@CHARLIE.ACC.IIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960414184652.25112H-100000@silver.missouri.edu>
 
Nah, Eric, I think you have quite a bit of company -- quite a few
colleagues (myself, included) don't remember what they
learned in required courses, including required writing courses.
 
To your idea of "interest" (as motivating factor) I would specify the
types of writing assignments (the rhetorical contexts), the group work,
and personal interaction with the professor. Many of my happy memories of
undergraduate writing come from my history courses.  Many of my happy
memories of learning history come from my literature courses.
 
What I'm saying (not just to you, I don't think) is that what we learn is
as much (or more) dependent upon the context and the people involved than
in the validity of the requirements.  Someone, I'm sure, in those
curriculum meetings, must have insisted that students "get" some history
in a history course. But what relationship is there between the
committee's best intentions and the professor/student interaction?
 
Dave Coogan
Writing Center Director
I.I.T.
 
On Sun, 14 Apr 1996, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> Sorry to contribute to your weariness, Ed. But not sorry enough to stop :)
>
> I'd like to offer a slight reformulation of your claim that 'requiring'
> forms the essence of education:
>
> We are always requiring something in education and that is the
> *tradition* of the thing; the essence of the thing is learning.
> Requirements not only fail to encourage learning but often actively
> impede the process.
>
> *Interest* is the elemental force of learning.
>
> Requirements attempt to replace interest with duty: 'this is what you
> *should* know' rather than 'how can we help you learn what you *want* to
> know?' I don't think anyone really learns much from required courses, or
> if they do, it's whatever in those courses that happens by chance to
> coincide with their interests. Kind of inefficient, really.
>
> I just gave a talk at my alma mater Thursday and was glad to have the chance
> to express my gratitude for the opportunities the program provided me,
> several of which have significantly contributed to my learning and my career.
> But I had to make one observation that might seem contradictory to that
> gratitude on the surface: I admitted I couldn't remember much about the
> classes I took (with one or two notable and noted exceptions).
>
> Maybe I'm odd, but required classes for me have always been just a blur of
> duties performed, a string of experiences to survive rather than savor. They
> didn't even do their job of contributing much to the *quantity* of knowledge
> I have since I can't remember a thing about them.
>
> --Eric Crump
>
>
> On Sun, 14 Apr 1996, Edward White wrote:
> > I think this is a fake issue; we are always requiring something in
> > education and that is the essence of the thing.  Students who elect a
> > writing course often wind up getting something different and better than
> > they expected.  Teachers are SUPPOSED to know more than students and the
> > romanticism that imagines students can always choose wisely, or that they
> > will necessarily learn more if they direct their own education makes me a
> > little more weary each year. So make room for me, David, in the pit you
> > are digging.  --Ed White
> >
>
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Bill,
 
In spite of the fact that I have no years of directing writing programs,
I would be happy to help with the workshop.  I am a fourth year graduate
student at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee working on a
dissertation that performs a rhetorical analysis of large-scale writing
assessment scholarship (that's for short).  I have TAed in 2 large public
universities--one rural, one urban--and I have periodically contributed
ideas to the administration here drawn from my research.
 
I will probably not, however, be teaching next year, if that makes a
difference.  Aside from the statement that the workshop leaders have many
years experience directing writing programs (which would mean I don't
fit), I think that the proposal is strong.  Would it be a good idea,
given current events, to include the NCTE Standards, if only briefly?
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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              from "Eric Crump" at Apr 15, 96 01:08:10 pm
 
Eric, you put the romantic case well, though I don't feel myself
terrified, as you put it, by student freedom.  One question is, how do we
foster that freedom.  I guess you live in a different world than I do.  I
would suggest that there is more than a hint of elitism in believing that
students can/will choose what is best for them.  Those with privileged
childhoods (as your enviable daughter shows) will be much more likely to
choose wisely, just as the muse has tended in the past to visit mostly
wealthy white males.  I think I used to believe the way you do, actually,
now that I think of it, extrapolating from myself to others a bit too
readily.  So we old fogies stand in some need of the kinds of challenges
you pose.  But I still think you're mostly wrong.  --Ed White
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David W. Chapman" <dwchapma@MAILBOX.SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Communications
 
We are combining our current general education requirements for speech and
composition into a single course (actually, a two-course sequence).  We
floated the proposal as a course titled "Communication Arts," but some
faculty have objected that it sounds too much like elementary school.
Anyone have a suggestion for a better name for the course?
 
David W. Chapman
Assoc Professor of English
Director of WAC
Samford University
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Date:         Mon, 15 Apr 1996 13:12:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
 
Bill Condon,
        I'm not sure who I represent, and my experience running a comp
program is limited and qualified, but as a former commercial lawyer who
will be in the middle of writing outcomes (okay, so they'll be called
"critical success factors" indicating "key quality indicators") as part
of a campus-wide initiative, I think I'd be worth having around.  If you
get enough volunteers to have to turn people down, can rejected
volunteers get first dibs on the participant slots?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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Eric, with this message you "nailed it."  Perfect 10.  I don't see this as
the "romantic case" at all but rather a deep understanding of how people
actually learn and how instructional systems must bend to that reality or
disappear.
 
I wouldn't recommend, at this stage of the way instruction is handled in
most places, the abolition of required courses; these courses act as safety
nets (wildly inefficient, of course) for late starters.  But I think there
will be, in the not-too-distant future, ways of helping late starters and
the undermotivated without the cattle chutes we have now.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
 
Eric says,
 
>I don't think *I* identified requirements with bad teaching (though I suppose
>that conclusion was implied). Rather, requirements are elements of a bad
>*system* if we want education to be about learning intellectual skills and
>subject rather than mere obedience.
>
>I'm glad to grant that in some cases, for some people, requirements may
>provide a catalyst for their interests and thus for learning. But I have
>two alternative explanations for why requirements may *seem* felicitous:
>
>--> Coincidence. Something in the required experience catches a student's
>    interest. It isn't the fact that it was required that caused the
>    interest. The interest was present previously & the requirement
>    simply lucked out.
>
>--> Addiction. I'm reading a book now by Alfie Kohn, _Punished by Rewards_.
>    He posits that our society is too dependent on behaviorist approaches
>    in every realm, that in fact we systematically*create* dependence on
>    rewards and punishments, that we become addicted to being required by an
>    Authority to do almost everything. He maintains that people are more
>    naturally cooperative and creative than our system allows them to be,
>    that they will learnbetter what they need to learn without carrots or
>    sticks.
>
>I don't agree with Wordworth, either. Five-year-olds aren't 'nature's
>best philopher' but they are nature's best learner. No question about
>it. I live with one. And I'm here to tell you that she is a voracious
>and productive learner. Taught herself to read, and fluently. We never
>told her she had to read books. We just read to her and she picked up the
>practice--*because she wanted to*. No lessons. No requirements. She paid
>attention to words and syntax as we read. She memorized the relationship
>between words she heard and images on the page and when she was two she
>could *recite* short books word-for-word without error. Now she can pick
>up a book she's never seen and read through it, even paying attention to
>cues for tonal inflection. Reading is a challenging and worthy
>acquisition, yes?
>
>She did that because it was fun. All us fine teachers can't *make* a college
>student love writing any more than I could have made my daughter learn to
>read before she set foot in a school. All we can do is *make* them write.
>Some improve a little. Some tolerate our requirements because they expect
>they'll get a better job if they jump obediently through our hoops. A *few*
>catch fire and really develop as writers, but not because we required them
>to--only because our requirement happened to coincide with their interests
>and talents. Luck.
>
>> Most comp students would just as soon not
>> take comp, since they identify it with grammar and redmarking of
>> products; they are stunned to find (when they do) substance and revision
>> at the heart of college comp.  Again, they would avoid history, which
>> they take to be the memorization of dates, or foreign languages, or
>> philosophy, and so on.
>
>And where did they form those impressions? By taking required courses all
>their lives in which fascinating subjects were reduced to digestible
>facts and delivered in an acontextual vacuum. Comp may tend these days to
>provide a more challenging set of tasks, but the context is still
>woefully thin and the most important element, student interest,
>subordinated (at best) to the institution's will. A slight improvement.
>
>> We respect students the more by challenging what they think
>> they know or want.
>
>Two problems with this claim come quickly to mind. One, you seem to
>assume a dichotomy that I see no basis for. The choice is not between
>directing students' academic lives and letting them have free reign
>(though I'm not sure I see why y'all are so terrified of freedom for
>students).
>
>Two, challenge is necessary, but it's not solely *ours* to provide. The
>statement above implies that left to their own devices, students would choose
>the easy path and would devolve into mindless puddles of MTV-irradiated goo
>pooled in front of the television set (to extrapolate hyperbolically :).
>
>Kohn speaks to those issues rather well, I think. He says the role of
>teacher should be to create *the conditions for learning* and should
>serve as guides and resources for students, helping them productively
>pursue their own courses of study. Teachers are still essential to
>learning, even if they get out of the requirements biz.
>
>He also asserts that exactly the opposite is the case re: accepting
>challenges. He makes a strong case that grades and degrees are the very
>things that encourage students to take the easy path, to choose the
>easiest courses, the easiest teachers, to take few if any risks, and to
>above all comply with the requirements to the exclusion of their own
>interests. Hell, in our system, students have a vested interest in
>*appearing* interested in whatever the teacher likes. Grubbing for grades
>takes precedence over all else. Students who decline to play that game
>are usually ex-students very quickly. I know from experience.
>
>Kohn suggests that if allowed to pursue their own interests, students are
>more likely to tackle challenging tasks, to take risks, to learn from
>mistakes, etc. The task and the student's own goals come to the
>foreground.
>
>So as you seem interested in pointing out fallacies, I might counter by
>noting that the whole requirements gig is a circular and
>self-perpetuating system. It creates the dependence on itself that you
>use to justify its existence. We come to the point, then, when education
>puts students in service of requirements, where our allegiance is to the
>requirements, where the requirements elbow out the real essence of
>education that they purportedly support.
>
>We could create a system that was a framework of learning, where our
>educational institutions were learning environments. We don't need
>requirements at all. We just think we do--out of habit.
>
>yr turn, Ed.
>
>--Eric Crump
>  "Love is a better master than duty."
>   --Einstein (via Negroponte)
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When one sets out to study a new subject, say, India, one must learn some
geography, some chronology, some basic religious and cultural information.
 Only when that base is in place can one really begin to understand and study
India.  When starting out on that endeavor, it is good to have a guide to
help one to come to terms with the unfamiliar.
 
When studying law, there are certain critical concepts one needs to
understand in order to function as an effective lawyer in our legal system.
 We as professors have a better understanding of what that is than do the
students coming to us.  Consequently, we have a programmed first year and a
few upper level requiremed courses.  In addition, we direct student education
through advising them and through preferentially offering courses we
generally consider to be relatively basic, though less so than the required
courses.  (Wills and trusts and federal tax courses fall into this latter
group.)
 
The same principle applies for undergraduate education and we ought not
apologize for it; instead we should explain it and defend it vigorously.  But
we must guard against one or two particularly insidious potential problems.
 
First, there can develop an ossified canon jealously guarded by professorial
priests with arcane understandings and rituals.  Though there may be little
agreement on exactly what should be required in a basic, general college
education, I suspect there is generally speaking, broad agreement on some
aspects of it.  The problem is that as society and the world changes, so
should what one should learn.  To my mind, merely studying the writings and
thoughts of DWM hardly prepares one for todays world.  But this is not to say
that all of what the DWMs have to say should be dropped.
 
The second insidious potential is that of abrogating the responsibility of
the students for their own development.  Excessive paternalism does not
create adults.  But asserting our expertise and wielding our power (anemic as
it is) need not be overly authoritarian.  One can be an authority and use
that authority without constantly being authoritarian (though there are times
when one reverts to "because I said so" at all levels of bureaucracy).
 
Though I would love to have a student come to me and say "I want to learn
what you have to teach," I could not make a living that way.
 
As for learning what we are not interested in - many people learn many things
because of rewards (grades), because of necessity (jobs), because of coercion
(grounding).  My kids learn best what they find interesting, but they learn a
bit of social studies no matter how badly it is taught.  My students learn
about computer law, even if they are only taking it to get their seminar
paper requirement out of the way.  They don't learn it as well as those who
really want to be there - but they learn some.  C students often learn less
than A students.  But some C students are highly motivated - they just lack
skills or mental horsepower.
 
Motivation, interest, education are all more complex than the general true of
false logic we are taught would lead us to believe - things are on continuums
and multidimensional much more frequently than they are on or off, one or
zero, plus or minus, open or closed, true or false - in short, people are not
binary.
 
Well, that is more time than I really can afford to spend avoiding grading
end-of-semester papers.  Sigh.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Assoc. Prof. & Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
sjamar@law.howard.edu or sjamar@aol.com
 
"Those who say it can't be done should not interrupt those who are busy doing
it."  Chinese Proverb
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960415132131.45820D-100000@silver.missouri.edu>
 
Eric asked why I liked a program with a lot of requirements:  Because I
learned about a lot of stuff it never would have occurred to me to be
interested in.  Requirements I might never have taken include
courses in bib and methods of research, 2 grad courses in
linguistics, an ed course in qualitative measurement.  I had the best
teacher for geology at Wisconsin (standing ovations in a huge lecture
hall for intro to physical geology).  Had I not been
slowed down by requirements, I would have taken whatever minimum I could
have gotten away with--even though I never really was in school for
career reasons until grad school.  Because I needed more English courses
than I could get in language/linguistics, I took a course called the
Arthurian Material and another on the Russian SHort Story.  I first read
Greek philosophy in composition and that's where I read The Prince and
Candide.  I'm glad to have read all of those, and rather enjoyed them at
the time.  Now, I know I was primed for the western culture stuff--I read
Greek tragedies in high school (comedies were forbidden) and wrote a
senior academic-English paper on eight terms of existentialism in Sartre
and Kierkegaard (the two existentialists housed in the Cambria County
Carneigie Library).  I'm not suggesting that current programs should
replicate mine.  I'm only saying that I found and still find real value in
learning about stuff I would never have thought to be interested in on my
own.  Some kids do really have interests, passions to pursue.  I didn't.
I did have a lot of sort of general brain power floating around.
 
One of the best things college did for me was keep me from becoming a
total delinquent by structuring things to be interested in.  It would not
have liberated me, I don't think, to have been given free choice.  Maybe
it would have.  I just didn't have any problem with having requirements,
at any point in my studies.  I just like being a student in courses.
Still do.
 
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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What about Rhetoric?
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
 
On Mon, 15 Apr 1996, David W. Chapman wrote:
 
> We are combining our current general education requirements for speech and
> composition into a single course (actually, a two-course sequence).  We
> floated the proposal as a course titled "Communication Arts," but some
> faculty have objected that it sounds too much like elementary school.
> Anyone have a suggestion for a better name for the course?
>
> David W. Chapman
> Assoc Professor of English
> Director of WAC
> Samford University
>
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From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/15/96 20:48
 
Whatever ought to be the case, I doubt that any of us truly believe that
higher education (or education in general) is solely and exclusively about
"learning. " It IS about learning, but it is about a lot of other stuff too.
It's about communicating and critiquing social values. It's about channeling
people's ability in the directions of our social, political, and economic
needs (just think about the 4th grade music teacher responsible for insuring
that there are bassoon players for the high school orchestra--who the hell
would choose the bassoon?) It's about all kinds of sorting. It's about
preparing people for the workforce. It's about distributing limited
goods--such as places in law school or medical school. It's about making sure
there are some people who see the big picture and take long views. It's about
helping people figure out what they are going to do with their lives. It's
about perpetuating various kinds of discrimination. It's about overcoming
various kinds of discrimination. It's about continuing the oppression of women
and minorities. It's about liberating women and minorities. It's about giving
people like us a place to do what we want to do. It's about doing research
into nasty weapons. It's about getting more corn per acre. I could go on and
on like this. A contemporary college or university is a meeting place of
multiple agendas, complex goals, conflicting purposes. To say that it is about
"learning" is a little reductive and perhaps a view that impoverishes the true
(and often infuriating) richness of the modern academic environment. This is
the price you pay when you develop a culture that requires mass higher
education in order to function. There's nothing evil about this, but it's
really complicated and we can't pretend it's simple.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Subject:      Re: Communications
 
David--
 
Why not "Interdisciplinary Communication Arts"?
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
 
Bill,
I'm in much the same situation as Keith, below--less experience than others
running a program, but someone who will be in the middle of writing
outcomes as part of a campus-wide initiative (at a four-year state
institution that offers undergrad and a few Master's degrees).  If you feel
folks like us would be worth having around, I'd like to help out too,
though I won't be offended if rejected--it's possible that I'll be roped
into something else, though I could certainly find out about that quickly
if you want me to.
 
By the way, a more general, but pertinent, question for everyone on the
list: as part of our campus-wide initiative, my university's Academic
Program Review Committee has asked me to attend the AAHE assessment
conference in Washington in early June, get ideas and report back.  Are any
of you familiar with these conferences and what goes on there?  I've heard
from other faculty here that they're valuable and interesting--those of you
who may have gone, do you share that opinion?  Ed White, are you out there
today?
 
Rita Malenczyk
 
 
>Bill Condon,
>        I'm not sure who I represent, and my experience running a comp
>program is limited and qualified, but as a former commercial lawyer who
>will be in the middle of writing outcomes (okay, so they'll be called
>"critical success factors" indicating "key quality indicators") as part
>of a campus-wide initiative, I think I'd be worth having around.  If you
>get enough volunteers to have to turn people down, can rejected
>volunteers get first dibs on the participant slots?
>
>Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
>English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
>Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
>krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>---------------------------------------------------------------------
>"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
>                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  <199604151929.MAA21028@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed,
 
What would John Locke say about Eric's ideas?
 
I wonder whether you've read much of A. S. Neal's or John Holt's works
on schooling and the industrial model?  I too follow Eric's concept
which loosely falls into the non-coercive and unschooling philosophies
(or at least I believe it does).
 
What I'd ask Eric is what does he plan to do when that bright minded
child of his gets strapped into our glorious educational system and is
no longer allowed to follow her interests?  When my daughter was four,
she was reading--thanks mostly to an open curriculum at her day care
and parents who read.  When we had to move her into a more traditional
school where choice was not an option, she stopped reading and
writing.  There are a number of examples of this pattern in our
lives--enough to make me believe we can *extrapolate* from the
experiences to future possible experiences.  I've met enough other
parents with similar experiences to believe that this is not an
isolated overgeneralization.
 
We offer privilege to our children because we can.  We develop the
sense that this approach to learning/teaching leads our children to
prosper.  We hope that other parents would choose to raise children
with the idea that they should be allowed and encouraged to become
self-sufficient and able to consider ideas for their own merit--not
because of authoritarian, external impositions.  If other parents
believe that they should place the development of their children's
character and learning in the hands of a system over which they have
little control, then are we to acquiesce and submit our own children
to such?  As you can see, this is a hot-button issue to me.  I'm a
strong believer in radical school reform and decentralization of
control.
 
It's often difficult to reconcile that belief with my own position in
the industry.
 
On Mon, 15 Apr 1996, Edward White wrote:
 
> Eric, you put the romantic case well, though I don't feel myself
> terrified, as you put it, by student freedom.  One question is, how do we
> foster that freedom.  I guess you live in a different world than I do.  I
> would suggest that there is more than a hint of elitism in believing that
> students can/will choose what is best for them.  Those with privileged
> childhoods (as your enviable daughter shows) will be much more likely to
> choose wisely, just as the muse has tended in the past to visit mostly
> wealthy white males.  I think I used to believe the way you do, actually,
> now that I think of it, extrapolating from myself to others a bit too
> readily.  So we old fogies stand in some need of the kinds of challenges
> you pose.  But I still think you're mostly wrong.  --Ed White
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
        "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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I think David's description of the multiple functions of ed is eloquent.
I also agree that many of our children ares stilted by public education.
And I also feel torn between my scorn of public ed and my populist
beliefs.  I moved cross country partly to find better high schools and
now that my youngest is about through, I move again for my own desires.
So, in order to maintain my populism about educ I had to move.  And I
have had to encounter administrators as a parent in a way that truly
outraged me (but we--my daughter and I--won).  And my daughter learned a
great deal about what it takes to function as an agent for herself in the
bureacratic society she matures in by seeing the time and frustration of
phone calls, the detailed log of who said what when, and the necessity of
a pretty high-level literacy to win against the school--just so she could
go to school with red hair (as though it were a major issue of our time).
 
She is in a very good school because I moved cross country, nonetheless
that school participates in all of the functions David listed.  She is
getting good coursework, lessons in civics (at my hand versa the school),
and lessons in eating humble pie (the nonsupport for girl-jocks).  She is
learning to adjudicate demands on her time (band, sports, programming
competitions, friends, home work, chores, pleasure, earning
money).  She is learning about being a member of this society.
 
An older daughter, equally smart, learned that she doesn't want to be
that kind of member and has committed to communal living, craft skills,
becoming a jill of all trades, living as much as possible on the refuse
that society considers trash, as a committment to a principle and also
partly as
a rejection of the materialism and bureaucracy she encountered in schooling.
 
Both of these daughters are successes of public schooling, because they
understand something about the dynamics of their native culture.  But it is
true that schools can't do it alone.  Both girls would
eventually have floundered without support from their three parents,
support of love but also of coaching teams, writing letters, and going to
bat for them.  What bothers me most in my populism is that it took my
doctoral level literacy to fight the school and win.  But most public
schools
and colleges cannot be something the culture is not--schools, as a rule,
will be materialistc, bureaucratic, humbling, frustrating, and sometimes
liberating places. And what it means to successfully negotiate that will
not be the same for every student.
 
I have really not understood why one would want schools to
be monastic with no relation to the culture at large.  I certainly have
wanted my kids to know what they're getting into, what their culture is
like.  (I have told them that learning to read directions for Publishers
Clearinghouse entries with no purchase of magazines is cultural training
for doing tax forms and deciding on a long distance provider.) Schools
are richly cultural, as David points out.  Part of my job as a
parent/teacher/adminstrator is to assist those in my charge to figure out
the enculturation they are undergoing.  DOn't we all attempt to help MA
students in this way when we alert them to the conditions of employment
of writing teachers?  SOmetimes, specific course or program outcomes seem
almost inconesquential to me.  Let's write up outcomes we know we can
meet and do so.  So much of the learning that goes on (or can happen)
cannot be measured and is going to happen willy-nilly anyway primarily as
what goes on alongside the explicit curriculum.  That seems to me just
the way things are.  We should try to make the willy-nillies work for
students, but I think it's a waste of time and energy to try to
orchestrate willy nillies.
 
Okay this is long.  My semester is only 1 and half more weeks.  I'm
moving into Listserv participation as procrastination.
 
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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Subject:      Re: Communications
 
Dave, We are designing a similar move in our gened program as we look
forward to converting to semesters from quarters.  Our two course
sequence will be English Composition (101) and Research Communications (201)
We're not real happy with the first title, but like the second.  So,
we'll be interested in title suggestions, too.  Christine
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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 iOn Mon, 15 Apr 1996, J Paul Johnson wrote:
 
> Bill, all,
>
> I'd be happy to serve as one of the workshop leaders.  (I'm new to the list
> and a recent returnee to WPA--I assisted such an outcome-articulation effort
> at our State U. in Winona, MN, six years ago, and can look forward ;) to
> more of the same in the very near future as we convert to semesters and lose
> a course in the process.)
>
> Please list me as J Paul Johnson, Winona (MN) State University.
>
>
>
>                            J Paul Johnson
>   ~~    Dep't. of English             Dep't. of English (on leave 'til F96)
>   ''    U of Minn.--Twin Cities       Winona (MN) State University
>    >    Minneapolis, MN  55455        Winona, MN  55987
>   ~     "johns537@gold.tc.umn.edu"    "pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu"
>
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      For Bill Condon
 
Bill,
I just learned that I have in fact been listed as a leader on another
preconvention workshop proposal (this was all up in the air until today!),
so I'll have to withdraw my name from the list of volunteers for the
outcomes workshop.  Sorry for any inconvenience--
 
Rita Malenczyk
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tech Writing
In-Reply-To:  <960412214730_512533659@emout10.mail.aol.com>
 
With regard to Doug's and David's remarks on the myth of transcience:
 
I doubt that many of us who are teaching tech writing are doing so under
the agency of this myth.  Perhaps one of the features of teaching tech
writing is that the nature of the course is in direct conflict with the
myth--in contrast to many [most] firstyear writing courses that are
predicated on the myth of transcience.
 
Tech writing courses (at least the ones I have read about) seem to be
constructed more in keeping with current genre theory--genres of writing
are very different from each other; genres are forms of social action;
genres are ways of learning the institutional structures in which they
are embedded (and which are embedded in them).  When we work with
different genres in my tech writing course, neither I nor the students
have any illusion that we are learning about "writing."  We are learning
about  particular genres that are a part of recurring situations.  The
good part about this game is that it is pretty easy to work in genres
matching recurring situations that students recognize as very real.
 
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96041605253266@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "Rita Malenczyk"
              at Apr 16, 96 05:25:32 am
 
Rita, I will not only be at the AAHE Assessment Forum but will be giving a
preconference workshop on Performance Assessment there, along with a
specialist in "critical thinking."  Our goal is to bring the participants
up to date on the current state of performance assessment in both fields
and then explore ways in which a single assessment could measure both.
AAHE is an odd group, to my way of thinking, made up mostly of mid- and
upper-level administrators.  The sessions and workshops vary widely and
are not screened very well; you would learn more about writing assessment
by following that thread at a CCCC.  But it is interesting to see things
from the administrative point of view once in a while.  --Ed White
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Amen Joan.  The good thing about requirements is that they force us to
become acquainted with things we would not ordinarily notice.  Whether we
become interested is up to us, and partly, the teacher. Ron Shook
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         D'Ann George <dgeorge@WELCHLINK.WELCH.JHU.EDU>
Subject:      BUSINESS WRITING BOOKS?
 
I'm looking for a business writing textbook, preferably one that takes a
critical look at corporate rhetoric (if such a thing exists.)  I would
appreciate any/all recommendations.
 
Thanks,
D'Ann George
Towson State University
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From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning -Reply
 
An interesting experience relating to this thread:
 
I recently sent one of my classes home when they admitted, through a
show of hands, that they had not read the day's assignment (an essay
by Joan Didion--broke my heart) ... the next class period, I had them
write an in class essay based around a quote from Berube and Nelson's
introduction to "Higher Education Under Fire."  I don't have it with
me, but it was, in essence, about "colleges and universities do a
good job educating those who are motivated, etc; but do a lousy job
educating those who are not .. who think college is a right of
passage, or economic necessity."
 
My students (almost all of them) reponded that A) they were in
college TO GET A HIGHER PAYING JOB, and B) that they were "motivated"
by this; many of them look on the concept of gen ed as being
atavistic--but they also (they're shockingly honest) admitted that
they don't like the gen ed courses they're doing poorly in; they all,
surprisingly, don't want to see college as mearly vocational (to them
that smacks of cosmotology schools) yet they seem to have a
vocational adgenda.
 
This is a subject (the relationship between student, professor, and
institution) that continues to facinate me.  Let's keep this thread
going!
 
Regards;
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
(330) 823-3153
lowekf@muc.edu
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Date:         Tue, 16 Apr 1996 14:01:36 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <KarinEvans@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
I have read this thread with growing fascination and confusion.
 I think my own college experience might be relevent to some of these
questions, since I actually was part
of a short-term experiment visited upon the students of Oberlin College in
the 1970s when there were NO requirements other than the requirements
designated by the department of your major.  (My major, history, had no
requirements other than 30 hours of history!)  By the time I was a junior or
so, the administration and faculty deemed this experiment a disaster and
began to offer the current classes "certification of distribution" if we met
certain distribution guidelines, though nothing on our transcripts would
reflect if we did not meet distribution guidelines.  These guidelines were
absurd in their level of nonrestrictiveness--I recall fulfilling the
math/science guideline with one semester of calculus and a few PE classes.
 
I went to college mostly to have fun--after 6 years of prep school misery,
all I wanted was a social life.  I did some learning along the way,
especially when I discovered women's studies and found out that knowledge has
an agenda--something carefully concealed from me until I was lucky enough to
take an intro lit course from a women's studies professor, Sandy Zagarell,
whom I thank to this day.  But I took courses that sounded interesting to me
(Chinese art history, women's history), or that I took to prove something
(calculus, speed swimming), or that I knew would be easy so I would have some
time for fun (European history survey, although I got a 5 on the AP exam).
Anything intimidating I avoided like the plague (science, philosophy).  My
father, a botanist, still moans about the fact that I did not take biology,
and he believes with all his heart that it should have been required of me.
And actually, I agree with him now, although at the time I would have
resented the hell out of required courses and probably blown them off even
more than I blew off my coursework in general.
 
So where does this leave me?  I'm not sure.  But I sure am reflecting on it
all with some new terms in mind--and I offer heartfelt thanks to Joan, Eric,
Ed, and David for outlining the issues for me as I contemplate embarking with
my own daughter on her educational journey, as well as continuing to try to
make sense of my own.  I do not think that I was well equipped at all to make
decisions about what courses I should take in college.  My advisors were not
much help, but I know that if they had tried very hard to advise me, I would
have rebelled.  I wanted to be left alone to follow my own impulses (after 6
years of prep school, who wouldn't?).  I brought some of this attitude to
grad school with me, although my occupational goals were so much more clear
that after a certain point the requirements made sense to me, even if I had
to take things that I didn't really like that much.
 
I notice that the ideology of the time is very prevalent in my story--CHOICE
was a primary value of Oberlin as a progressive institution and it was my
value as well.  There was a powerful myth that students could choose for
themselves and still choose well.  It was not true for me.
 
Karin Evans
Purdue University
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Date:         Tue, 16 Apr 1996 18:15:59 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dick Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
Doug's argument about many students being "required" to be in higher
education by economic and social conditions makes sense to me.
 
Two more variants of it: Many students in particular programs of
certification don't want to take some of the courses required to get the
certificate, the license, the right to be a lawyer, etc.  But they may well
learn the material as a necessary means to an end.
 
And we "require" public schooling in the U.S. because we think it's
necessary and productive, but presumably at least some people would not do
it voluntarily.  (Texas didn't require schooling until after the Civil War.
It was felt to be an infringement on personal liberties.  But northern
carpetbaggers forced it, I'm told, and after they went away, even Texans
said it seemed to have had a beneficial effect.)
 
Conclusion:  Apparently it is sometimes possible to teach people who aren't
there by choice.  You can't make the horse drink, but maybe you can get
him/her to anyway.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
 
Commerce, TX 75429
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Date:         Tue, 16 Apr 1996 18:35:33 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dick Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
I sure hope that Eric is "odd" to use his word.  (As a counter-example, I
can still remember most of my undergraduate courses and the teachers, not
that I could now pass exams in them.  But I have known for years that I am
odd in this respect.  I don't want to get onto the depressing issue of how
long learning lasts.)
 
I took all sorts of courses at the undergraduate level and graduate level
because someone else had decided they were good for me, or necessary to my
math major, or required by the state of Illinois to be a certified teacher.
Among them was the famous Ohio State Bibliography course taught by R. D.
Altick himself.  (Not to mention Middle-English.)
 
And of course my concluding claim is that I learned a lot from courses I
would not have taken on my own.
 
So I'm joining Ed and David as pit-i-fall old geezers--whose view of
education is itself romantic on a systemic level.  (We hold the romantically
optimistic notion that despite the failures and paradoxes, a universal
system of schooling to which students are subjected, sometimes against their
will, can actually achieve something worth achieving and worthy of being
called "education.")
>
Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
 
Commerce, TX 75429
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Date:         Tue, 16 Apr 1996 15:43:49 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Cooper <ecooper@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Communications
 
        Christine, I'd love to hear more about your English 201: Research
Communications.  At Virginia Commonwealth Univ., our new gened program will
have an English 101: Composition and Rhetoric and English 200, which we are
currently calling Research Writing.  Students will be required to complete
English 101 and 24 credits before registering for English 200. We have been
encouraged to include oral communications components in both of those
courses but haven't decided how to do that.
        If anyone else have moved to a research writing course, I'd
appreciate hearing about it. Thanks.
Elizabeth J. Cooper
Virginia Commonwealth University
ecooper@felix.vcu.edu
(804) 828-1331
FAX: (804) 828-2171
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Date:         Tue, 16 Apr 1996 15:16:14 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Communications
 
I'll reply briefly to Elizabeth on-list, but we can talk more off-list,
too about our 201 Research Communications course.  In essence, we wanted
the name (originally research writing) to reflect the addition of the
oral communication component to the course.  We have students conduct
a collaborative primary research project that they present orally to
the class as part of their research for the term.  We don't formally
teach "speech," but we do talk about some general presentation principles
that we hope are helpful to students.   We also follow the "vertical"
sequence you describe--students must have sophomore standing to take
the second course.  We find the maturity of having one more year of
college (and the sense of a "discipline" or major) help the course to
be more sophisticated all around.  The gened committee suggested re-
numbering toa 101, 102 sequence (to get their writing over with!) but
we were adamant about keeping the 101,201 idea alive.
 
Christine Hult
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Date:         Tue, 16 Apr 1996 18:13:58 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
 
Bill,
Did you get my message sent yesterday in which I volunteered to be part
of the workshop  you're proposing?  It was the first time I've sent a
message to this list, and I'm not sure if it got through.
I'm the writing director for all undergraduate courses at a Ph.D.
granting institution, private, parochial, mid-size.  Do you still need help?
 
Rosemary Winslow
Department of English
The Catholic University of America
Washington, D.C. 20064
Phone  202-319-5488
Fax  202 319-4188
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Date:         Tue, 16 Apr 1996 19:17:16 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
 
Bill,
 
I sent this message out yesterday and Eudora tells me it went out but I
never received a copy, so here it is, just in case no one got it. I've
deleted comments that have, in the meantime, also been made by others/
 
I would like to volunteer as a workshop leader representative of a small
private college (2,000 full-time day students, 800 night-time adults) with
a an ethnically diverse population (60 countries listed as place of birth)
and a wide range of student abilities (from high risk, low performers to
highly motivated achievers). The college is tuition driven, I'm sure
qualifies as "resource poor." In many ways, the college would be considered
traditional, though its new population has forced the faculty to modify
what might be called elitist practices. I am currently working on changing
the method of assessment (departmental proficency exams) to the use of
portfolios and, in the process, coaxing the department to re-examine its
assumptions about the teaching of writing and to state these explicitly.
 
Roni
 
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>
Veronica M. Keane, PhD
Director of the Writing Program       Email:  keane@unix.asb.com (preferred)
St. Peter's College                   keane_v@spcvxa.spc.edu
2641 Kennedy Blvd.
Jersey City, NJ 07306                 Phone:  (201) 413-7225
<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<
<
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Date:         Tue, 16 Apr 1996 18:21:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
Karin's post about choice at Oberlin spurs me to toss in that I was in a
"loose" program that had added one key wrinkle: during the sophomore
year, students were required to present a plan for the rest of their
education and defend it to a panel of three professors.  I was thrilled
by what I learned from my "unstructured" program, which had its own
moments of serendipity and unexpected discovery.  I'm now teaching an
"honors" comp section in which most of the students have been so well
trained by the regimen of command performances (at which they succeed
admirably) that they seem frighteningly lacking the ability simply to
enjoy learning.
 
Maybe there's a happy synthesis here.  What if we could communicate to
students what sort of results we expected and the various ways in which
they might reach them, assess them astutely for progress along the way,
but expect them to work at figuring out how to get where they want to
go?  Now, I've stolen this from what I've observed at Alverno College,
in Milwaukee.  But I'm coming back to appreciate it in new light.  I
want to support more diversity, more imaginable end results, than
Alverno needs at present (which is to say, adapting their approach to
a complete University, full of disparate communities, stymies me).  But
I'm also realizing that guided choice (or responsible freedom?) depends
even more heavily than other methods on clear statements of desired
outcomes.  The success of the program I went through was probably
integrally related to the requirement that students set outcome goals
for themselves.  Alverno's success seems integrally related to the
extensive work that went into setting outcome goals for their students.
So perpaps the outcomes, the requirements, don't have to come from on
high, but the process for setting them probably does; and it's perhaps
the strength of that process rather than who chooses that makes the
difference.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
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Date:         Tue, 16 Apr 1996 22:30:18 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <Bruce_Leland@CCMAIL.WIU.EDU>
Subject:      Outcomes Workshop Proposal
 
Bill:  I'm not sure if my name got to you at CCCC, so I'll respond this way
too.  I'd like to help out as a workshop leader.  I'm a veteran WPA (12 years
and plenty of scars to show for it) at a mid-sized (10,000) rural MA-granting
public university.  Like so many others on the list, we're struggling with the
issues of objectives and outcomes.  I only wish that this workshop had been on
*this* year's CCCC program!  By next year I'll have a few more scars and maybe
some insights about how to (or how not to) tackle these concerns at a local
level.
 
Bruce
 
 
Bruce Leland
Professor of English and
     Director of Writing
Western Illinois University
Macomb IL 61455
 
309-298-2136
lelandb@ccmail.wiu.edu
http://www.wiu.edu/users/mfbhl/wiu/homepage.htm
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 06:44:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
I too have been following this thread, though because I came in on it a
little late I'm not sure whether the issue I'm about to raise has already
been raised.  But anyway: when I think back on my own experience as a
student, I find myself basically in agreement with Joan Livingston-Webber;
though if I REALLY think about it, I find that I actually had really mixed
experiences with required courses.  I detested "Chemistry and Civilization
I for Non-Science Majors," and the only thing I can remember is how
difficult it was to stay awake.  Same with "Contemporary Belief and
Unbelief" (I did my undergrad work at a Jesuit university).  HOWEVER, other
required courses were extremely challenging and valuable--e.g., the
required graduate course in Comp Theory that I had to take as a T.A. and
which changed the focus of my career.  And when I think about the
differences between those two kinds of courses, the dull and the terrific,
I think about: the professors who taught them, and how invested they were
or were not in their subjects; the structure of the classes--how much
student participation there was; how the professors did or did not respond
to my work in the class.
 
My sense is that it's not just required-ness that's at issue here but
teaching--how teachers regard, and teach, those courses.  It seems to me
that some of my profs in required courses were as bored as I was ("This is
a required course anyway and the students are going to hate it, and I don't
much want to be teaching it myself but would much prefer teaching grad
students, so why should I bother?").  Others, however, remained committed
to interesting students in the material even though the course was
required.  Now, as someone who's taught a variety of required courses over
the past few years, notably freshman composition, I have to say that I've
noticed that many of my students--no matter what the institution--come into
the class not wanting to take it.  We all know this.  But I've also found
that they often wind up undergoing sea-changes once they find out it's not
a drills-and-skills course but that it can be taught as an introduction to
the intellectual work of the university, that the instructor might turn out
to be someone who is actually interested in what they have to say.  I know
this for a variety of reasons--course evaluations, for instance.  It
doesn't always happen, of course, but in my experience it's happened more
often than not.  Undoubtedly others have had different experiences; but the
point I'm trying to make is that maybe this is, at least in part, a
teaching issue.
 
Anyway, just my two and a half cents.  By the way, my husband graduated
from Wesleyan in the early 80's and didn't have any requirements other than
possibly his major ones.  He thinks requirements are stupid.
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 10:09:28 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning -Reply
 
Rita brings up an interesting point;
 
How many of us would be in rhet/comp if not for some sort of
requirement somewhere along the way?  I don't say this to be cynical,
I love what I do, but a combonation of the fiction writers at Ohio
university telling me "nonfiction is more your style," which got me
out of creative writing, and then at Tennessee, all first year MA's
had to work part time in the writing center--something at the time I
was dead set against, but it, in no uncertain terms, changed my life.
 I finished an MA with a thesis on Hemingway, but went on the a
Doctorate in rhet/comp.
 
In terms of requirements in general, I tend to agree that I would be
somewhat the less intellectually--but boy would my GPA be higher--it
took me three times at two institutions to pass basic college math,
and don't even get me started on the graduate foreign language....
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"Jesus!  How low does one have to stoop in this country to be
president?"  Hunter S. Thompson
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 09:12:49 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CAS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
 
Dave:
Re: structure--I would agree in part that the students do well in the
tech writing course because we offer them structures that seem to
answer real situations (usually ones that they know from either
previous or current jobs).  I was suggesting, however, that the
students are not structure addicts--mine at any rate come from many
disciplines other than engineering.
 
Regarding your suggestion below:  I don't see why a bit of either an
expressivist or liberatory agenda couldn't be mixed in.  I might call
it the writing for fun portion of the course.  I think the students
benefit from knowing there are a wide variety of writing types and
purposes.
Regards,
Irv
 
From Dave:
> But let me ask you this: is it possible to imagine some other narrative
> of literacy, like a liberatory agenda, or even an expressivist agenda,
> within the tech writing paradigm?
>
----
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 09:45:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
David said:
>But our social need for broadly educated people seems
>to have outstripped the supply of the academically motivated, and structured
>requirements are one way, at least, of artificially stimulting supply.
 
Not at all, David! Our compartmentalized system of requirements *thwarts*
the natural desire people have to be broadly knowledgeable! The supply is
being strangled by the system that's supposed to produce it.
 
You know the drill: Students are supposed to get broad experience for 2
years then get down to brass tacks for 2, focusing on their specialty, and
get on with life.
 
But the first 2 years are a series of introductory and survey courses,
typically large lecture format, in which they immersed in concepts and
facts, given 'objective' tests, forced to read boring textbooks, forced to
acquire short-term survival knowledge that they (understandably) disgorge
from their brains the second the last period is over. Not everybody plays
it that way, but I think the majority does. That's what the system is
designed to make them do!
 
We bemoan students' lack of motivation but we enforce a system that is bent
upon undercutting motivation!
 
Broad knowledge? No. A wide range of segregated chunks of uncontextualized
discplinary information. We try to put the pieces together, forget to apply
any glue, and then wonder why the whole thing falls apart. Sheesh.
 
Then there's the major. It's a do or die choice for most students, who are
pressured by the institution and their parents' gasping bank accounts to
get out in four years. Some switch majors until they find the right one.
Quite a few slug it out whether they are interested or not. About 25
percent of my tech writing class admits to having made a mistake. They have
no interest in building a career upon the foundation they've laid and now
have to start from scratch, using a useless degree to leverage a job so
they can start *really* learning what they need.
 
They've been trapped for 2 years in a series of requirements that offers
little or no opportunity for them to adjust and explore.
 
One thing that bothers me about that situation is the extent to which we
treat students differently than we treat each other. When I see some
interesting link between my field and another, I can make connections with
colleagues in that field. I can do the reading, write for publication,
incorporate new ideas into my classes, go to new conferences (maybe), and
generally explore the possibilities I see.
 
If I had to stick to rhetoric and composition studies because that's my
field, I'd go mad. Scholarship, after all, is at its heart the
formalization of learning, a profession driven by curiosity and
exploration. Seems to me we'd be ahead if we would stop seeing students as
pre-scholars, grant that they *are* scholars based on the fact that they
are in college, treat them like colleagues, and help *them* explore
subjects propelled by curiosity rather than pushed and pulled by
requirements of *our* design.
 
I bet that wee little shift would put an end to grade grubbing and
job-obsession. Treat them with respect and they'll earn it. Treat them like
inferiors and...
 
You know.
 
--Eric Crump
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 09:53:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning -Reply
In-Reply-To:  <s174c524.047@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>
 
On Wed, 17 Apr 1996, Kelly Lowe wrote:
>
> How many of us would be in rhet/comp if not for some sort of
> requirement somewhere along the way?
 
 
Here's a surprise: Me.
 
I admit a requirement played a part. I took a TA position that included
teaching composition. That led to a full time job in a writing center.
But I was already a writer and was already interested in teaching or the
requirement wouldn't have done any good. And without the requirement I
would have found some other way into this field.
 
Destiny.
 
Of course, destiny is only a way of ascribing to external forces the
results of our own obsessions.
 
--Eric Crump
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 11:17:46 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning -Reply -Reply
 
Let me clarify;
 
As I had hoped to have made clear--most of the people I know in
rhet/comp got here by accident--since most graduate programs, at
least until very recently, have ghettoized rhet/comp--both the
practice and the degree (if there even is one); I meant to bring up
the point that often time requirements lead us to discover
areas/things where we don't know our strengths lie.  I started
college as a biology major and still am interested in it, but working
for the college newspaper gave me a love of writing that has yet to be
quenched; but I imagined, as I entered grad school, that I would be a
literary scholar BECAUSE I DIDN'T KNOW ANY BETTER/DIFFERENT.  I feel
rhet/comp has been a terribly happy accident.
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"Jesus!  How low does one have to stoop in this country to be
president?"  Hunter S. Thompson
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 08:37:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  <v01510103ad9a681bda2f@[128.206.207.154]> from "Eric Crump" at
              Apr 17, 96 09:45:48 am
 
As I get ready for the root canal I am required to get this morning, I
meditate on required courses.  Seems to me that life itself is filled
with a series of requirements, many of them (ouch) for our own good.  We
may rage against the dying of the light, but the light goes out.  Is
elective surgery an oxymoron, a forced choice of courses?  Is the will
free as the romantics claim or can we only pick among a set of
requirements? Life IS a course of study, I think, and I'm glad that
graduation is still some time off; I haven't yet met all the residency
requirements.  --Ed White
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 12:30:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <4E0106C0009@cas.unomaha.edu>
 
On Wed, 17 Apr 1996, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> Dave:
[...]
> Regarding your suggestion below:  I don't see why a bit of either an
> expressivist or liberatory agenda couldn't be mixed in.  I might call
> it the writing for fun portion of the course.  I think the students
> benefit from knowing there are a wide variety of writing types and
> purposes.
> Regards,
> Irv
>
> >From Dave:
> > But let me ask you this: is it possible to imagine some other narrative
> > of literacy, like a liberatory agenda, or even an expressivist agenda,
> > within the tech writing paradigm?
 
How about a research proposal that argued for a project to investigate
the uses of literacy and the place of literacy training in an
industrial complex whose workers are currently composed (primarily) of
non-high-school graduate (?) who will need a higher level of literacy
to maintain the quality of the new product the company will soon be
manufacturing?
 
Seems to me there are a number of angles to such a scenario.  Suppose
for example the report has been commissioned by the union rather than
by the manufacturer.  Perhaps a local government agency is concerned
that the change at the complex will necessitate lay offs or even
relocation.  Or perhaps we have a benevolent (or intelligent) employer
who views the workers' satisfaction and self-esteem as important to
the continued quality of the product.
 
How's that?
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
        "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 12:38:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  <v01510103ad9a681bda2f@[128.206.207.154]>
 
I agree with Eric on this required core idea, but suposing I didn't?
Then, I might respond thusly:
 
 
On Wed, 17 Apr 1996, Eric Crump wrote:
 
[...]
> But the first 2 years are a series of introductory and survey courses,
> typically large lecture format, in which they immersed in concepts and
> facts, given 'objective' tests, forced to read boring textbooks, forced to
> acquire short-term survival knowledge that they (understandably) disgorge
> from their brains the second the last period is over. Not everybody plays
> it that way, but I think the majority does. That's what the system is
> designed to make them do!
 
Well, first we break up all the large research institutions.  Next, we
reduce administrative overhead and hire more faculty.  The easiest way
is to promote deans back into the classroom--assuming they know how to
teach.  We reduce the class maximum size to facilitate interaction and
workshops.  We close the bookstore and buy books for the library.  We
make the campus inviting and offer evening, informal, non-credit
seminars in small groups which explore the topics of existing courses.
We let students elect their teachers.  Teachers elect their chairs and
deans.  Trustees are given a gold watch and shown the door.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
        "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 12:32:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         steve fox <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
In-Reply-To:  <9603168297.AA829719682@ccmail.wiu.edu>
 
Bill:  You may be overwhelmed with volunteers by now, but I would also
like to throw my name in the hat.  I am chair of the Writing coordinating
Committee at IUPUI, a large urban commuter campus with many
non-traditional students and a well-developed core writing program.  Each
of our four core courses has a set of rubrics used to evaluate final
portfolios, as well as a set of course goals written for faculty and for
students.  Our writing faculty in the department (following the lead of
the lit faculty for a change) developed a grid for our writing courses
that details at least vague outcomes.  And we had to do outcomes
statements for our courses in a school-wide effort about 2 years ago.
Let me know if you'd be interested in adding my name; if not, I'll
understand and try to attend the workshop anyway!  Steve Fox,
317-278-2054, Indiana University Purdue University at Indianapolis.  425
University Blvd., Indianapolis IN  46202.
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 12:49:07 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeri Gillin <jgg@ALPHA.RWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
When I was an undergraduate (in the seventies, of course!), we
were required to take a one credit independent, self designed
study each semester.  It could be anything from learning to
make wine to keeping a journal to reading a particular author.
My first response was "What a joke!!"... I learned to play the
guitar (terribly!), first semester of freshman year.  However,
we were required to meet regularly with our advisors to keep
them aware of our individual progress, and lo and behold, as
the time progressed, I found myself actually becoming involved
in pursuing a thread that surfaced during one of these informal
meetings.  For the first time, I was able to talk out ideas
with a professor, one on one...since most of my classes were
large lecture situations, this was an eye-opening experience
for me.  In fact, the very idea that someone in a position of
"power" thought that I had something worth listening to did
more to boost my confidence and point me in an academic
direction than all of my other classes combined.  So then, did
the powers that be  catch on and do what Robert suggested (hire
more faculty, reduce administration, have smalller classes,
etc.)?  Of course not...they saved money and abandoned the
independent studies.
-------------------------------------
Name: Jeri Gillin, Ed.D.
      Director, Academic Resources Center
      Roger Williams University
      Bristol, RI 02809
      (401) 254-3219
E-mail: Jeri Gillin <jgg@alpha.rwu.edu>
Date: 4/17/96
Time: 12:49:07 PM
 
This message was sent by Chameleon
-------------------------------------
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 13:17:00 PDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      Outcomes workshop
 
To Bill Condon and other WPA preconference workshop leaders:
 
Would it be possible to offer one session during the conference itself to
summarize the results of the workshop?  I am registered for the conference
only (Aug. 1-4), but have followed the thread on outcomes with great
interest and would like to participate in future discussions.
 
Thanks
 
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 13:15:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.91.960417122331.26292B-100000@msuacad.morehead-st.edu>
 
Yes.  _Very interesting_, as soon as one interprets genres as social
actions that, among other things, teach people their places in a system,
who gets to say what and to whom, who they are and how they should
think.  This has gone into my save file.
 
Irv
 
>
> How about a research proposal that argued for a project to investigate
> the uses of literacy and the place of literacy training in an
> industrial complex whose workers are currently composed (primarily) of
> non-high-school graduate (?) who will need a higher level of literacy
> to maintain the quality of the new product the company will soon be
> manufacturing?
>
> Seems to me there are a number of angles to such a scenario.  Suppose
> for example the report has been commissioned by the union rather than
> by the manufacturer.  Perhaps a local government agency is concerned
> that the change at the complex will necessitate lay offs or even
> relocation.  Or perhaps we have a benevolent (or intelligent) employer
> who views the workers' satisfaction and self-esteem as important to
> the continued quality of the product.
>
> How's that?
>
> -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
> Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>                    Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
>         "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
> =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
>
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 13:16:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning -Reply
X-To:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960417094548.123724D-100000@silver.missouri.edu>
 
I'm in comp because I went looking for a doctoral program English
Language with something marketable to it besides ESL.  The search was
geographical, going east from Grand Forks, ND.  Minn didn't yet have its
comp.rhet program.  Wisconsin was out because of nervous memories from
1967 of cops on campus.  Illinois had a completely obnoxious question on
its application that I tried and could not respond to straight.  ("Account
for your non-academic time since high school graduation.")  I never
completed the application there.  Indiana was next.  Having my American
knowledge of geography, I skipped Iowa primarily because I didn't know
where it was.  I came into comp because it seemed like a way to get a job
in an English dept without having to turn myself into a lit person.
Rather the reverse, I know, from the more usual.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 13:30:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning -Reply
X-To:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960417094548.123724D-100000@silver.missouri.edu>
 
Something in Eric's postings on this thread have bothered me, and I think
I finally figured out what it is.  I apologize in advance, Eric, if I am
overly misreading you.  The totally free choice vision is a vision I see
as grounded in an individualism so extreme that it's off the
continuum even for Americans.  There's something rugged in making free
choices, forging one's way and identity through the underbrush and
overgrowth of the late 20th century in America.  The requisite agency
would let one tell a life story of heroic proportions.  And this is what
bothers me.  The idea that an 18 year old should navigate his or her ownway
through these forests and thickets seems to me quite romantic, in a way
that is appealing in its rugged individualism, with all the perils and
pitfalls of same.  And, to my way of thinking it promotes a false view of
things.  Those few who would succeed would get to congratulate
themselves, standing on intellectual mountains, singing "I did it my
way."  And along the way, they would not have learned to recognize all the
communal and collective support it took to allow them to do so.  And
those who did not successfully navigate (or "orienteer" to keep the
wilderness metaphor intact) could blame themselves for poor choices.
It's a classically male vision of what life is and how one makes his
way through it.  And, I also think, a vision from a promontory of classic
privilege.
 
Since the scenario of free choice of all college courses is wholly
hypthetical anyway, it doesn't seem all that urgent.  When I got to
college (no--when I returned to finish my BA), I really felt like I had
come home.  (I wrote that in a journal for a course.)  I had always read
lots, made my way through Ospensky on my own, took courses at the free
university at Berkeley--having a curriculum structure my reading worked.
 
If we had "free choice," could we require the age of 21 for admissions?
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 13:39:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ncte/ira standards
X-To:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@morehead-st.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.91.960417122331.26292B-100000@msuacad.morehead-st.edu>
 
Re Robert Royer's scenario"  Perhaps I have become cynical, but with literate
middle managers downsized out, if a company needs more literate workers
because of product development, I don't see that there would be funding
to support such a study.  A union might.  But I'm getting cynical about
unions too.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 15:22:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Schmersahl <schmersa@MSMARY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.91.960417123142.26292C-100000@msuacad.morehead-st.edu>
 
I can't resist jumping in based on my experience teaching here.  We have
a highly structured and integrated core curriculum--everyone takes the
same courses in each of their four years, each year builds on the one
before, etc.  It's grounded in our mission as a catholic liberal arts
college.  I think it works well to introduce students to various
disiplinces, to develop the various skills typically claimed for liberal
arts education, and to achieve various other goals.  But it's a far cry
from the smorgasboard type of gen ed with huge lecture classes that
students take in any order.
 
I don't think "requirements" can be condemned or defended in general
terms.  Part of why ours work is that they so carefully conceived within
the context of our mission and our character, and part of why they work
is because the faculty is so deeply committed to them.
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 15:24:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning -Reply
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.960417131643.11947B-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
On Wed, 17 Apr 1996, Joan Livingston-Webber wrote:
> overly misreading you.  The totally free choice vision is a vision I see
> as grounded in an individualism so extreme that it's off the
> continuum even for Americans.
 
You're not misreading me, Joan. I'm misrepresenting myself. I'm glad you
brought this up because if you formed this impression it's likely others
have, too.
 
Guess I've been too busy impudently ripping at institutional requirement
habits and have neglected to adequately portray the alternative I sense
is possible, an alternative that is about as far from John Wayne rugged
indivdual American machismo as could be.
 
Interest seems to me to be simultaneously an individual and social
function. It's not something determined by the group or pursued solely by
an individual but is formed and nurtured within a community. Community=
congregation of individuals with approximately consistent or at least
relevent interests. The community provides the context in which interest
flourishes.
 
Free choice as in 'according to individual whim' is not what I'm
suggesting we promote. That's simply the opposite of excessive
institutional determinism, not a productive alternative.
 
Rats. Have to get to a meeting. More later...
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 12:25:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
Regarding this general education thread:
 
I am not for the removal of all general education requirements and
certainly not for a student "roll your own" "willy-nilly" class schedule.
My wife's experiences with Plan II at the University of Texas, an honors
program that allowed total latitude in developing a series of courses,
essentially left her without a definable degree.  "Plan II Major" carries
honor and defined capabilities pretty much only on that particular campus.
But I do think her course work provided her a great education, a sense of
authority over her own learning, a delightfully informed personality, and
practically no math.  Now that she is working on a second graduate degree
in MIS (she is a librarian), she is immersed in math that she curses for
not having learned twenty years ago. So, I am ambivalent about the general
ed requirement.
 
Composition, however, is something other than psychology, math, history,
French, whatever.  It is not taught as a field of study (although a few
have supported teaching comp as rhetoric).  Composition is instead a
largely tacit (though improvable) capability central to the
thinking/learning act itself, often assumed to be a sort of meta-experience
to jump-start academic success, which is why it is usually packed into
several courses the freshman year.  Kinneavy established a curriculum in
the early 1980s that would have required composition to be spread out over
the whole four years, but it was rejected largely because of the perception
that students needed writing practive before they engaged in their
"serious" studies.
 
Now, this
"stop-by-the-composition-class-on-your-way-to-studying-what-you-really
-want-to-study" view supports the concept (almost universally held) that
"writing" is something separate from what people write about and can be
isolated into its own course and taught as independent and universal (myth
of transcience?), what Joseph Petraglia calls a "general writing skills
course (GWSC)."  That is one of the reasons people in other disciplines
berate comp teachers for not giving students the proper innoculation
against writing flaws; they presume that writing is a separate domain of
knowledge (as are their own subjects) that is, first of all, somebody
else's teaching responsibility, and, once learned, manifests itself
properly in all other domains, but this is wrong.  To learn ABOUT writing
(rhetoric) is not necessarily to become a better writer, as linguists from
Chomsky on have been bemusingly telling us for years, and as some of our
own highly knowledgable graduate students demonstrate, and is not the
purpose of most composition courses.
 
So to flirt with the idea of dropping the university-wide requirement for
composition is not the same as to advocate dropping all general education
requirements, but rather to acknowledge that writing and writing
instruction are inherently different from practically all other courses on
campus and operate on and with the student in unique ways.  This is the
notion that implicitly and explicity supports the fond hope of WAC and
writing in the disciplines, as does the lead-in for this discussion thread,
the apparent advantages of teaching technical communication.
 
I think it's easy for the commonsense position to characterize an
abolitionist or moderate-abolitionist stance as a sort of romantic liberal
holdover from the 1960s, along with open curricula and love beads, etc.
But not true.  I hate to drag Eric in with me on this, but I think our
particular agreement comes from years of discussion regarding student
motivation in writing classes and the ever-present need (often discussed
but rarely acted upon by the composition community) for students to assume
more responsibility for their own writing and their own learning to write.
The authority issue.  I get the impression from some discussions that
everything is hunky dory out there, that freshmen arrive cringing at the
thought of composition and are delightfully surprised to find committed,
well trained instructors discussing "substantive" writing issues, etc., and
that the only proper questions for administrators are those of
implementation, course numbers, etc.
 
What I am reading elsewhere (two books that come to mind are Petraglia's
_Reconceiving Writing, Rethinking Writing Instruction_ and Bloom, Daiker,
and White's _Composition in the Twenty-First Century_) is that standard
issue composition programs are under assault from all sides, not the least
threatening being a challenge to the "socializing" notion that comp courses
and college in general forms good, corporate, compliant citizens (Ohmann is
ever alive and well in Crowley, Elbow, and others).
 
Institutions obviously impose rules and requirements on their members; I
don't see learning institutions the way they are currently framed as
providing much alternative to that, but I'm not sure that treating writing
as something to be isolated and learned in the same way as other required
courses recognizes the unique possibilities and problems with writing
instruction.  The composition requirement (along with the CLEP and other
exemption criteria) continues to label composition what it was assumed to
be at Harvard in the late 1880's, a remedial course born of failure
somewhere up the line.  I don't see writing instruction, any writing
instruction, as repairing damaged goods but rather providing capabilities
that practically everyone lacks, but we aren't going to change people's
minds in this regard until we restructure composition and the requirement
in some fundamental way.
 
Eric's position is idealistic, but not irresponsibly so.  I think we're
going to see learning in America (if not teaching in America) begin to
resemble his model more and more in the coming years.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 13:47:17 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning -Reply -Reply
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/17/96 08:33
 
My experience is like Kelly's. I started college as an Econ major and wound
up an English major because of a required course. It wsn't especially well
taught, but I realized that I liked doing English better than doing economics.
Some of us need structure and some of us don't. Most universities have various
escape hatches for the student who don't need structure. Also, I must admit
that my highly structured undergraduiate and graduate programs were not the
soul-destroying monsters that Eric describes. The exerience was uneven, but I
assume that I would have had an uneven experience if I had chosen courses
freely too. Gotta separate bad teaching from requirements. One of the things
that this discussion has got me mulling over is the extent to which curriculum
is structured because big organizations--like universities with 40,000
students--need some sort of structure. For example, we are structuring quite a
few of our majors on the core/elective model. That is, everyone in the major
takes a common core of 4-6 courses and then chooses 4-6 more courses from
different categories of electives. From a management standpoint, this is a
very "efficient" way to organize a major and to "optimize" faculty time. We
can lay out a two year course cycle, ensure that students can get core courses
at times when they need them, and distribute electives nicely. We can
concentrate enrollments in core courses so that we don't spread out enrollment
over too many courses. And so on. You get the picture. These are very real
resource management issues that we must attend to. If we had all the money in
the world, I'd assign a couple of students to faculty tutors and turn them
loose to do as they please for a few years, with the proviso that in X amount
of time, we'd expect those students to demonstrate certain general academic
capabilities and to be pretty good an something special. But that is so very
far from where any of us are, so very far. Yeah, sure, I can see beyond the
current structure of universities to something different, if not better, but I
can't postpone improvement in what we do until we blast the whole system root
and branch.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 15:56:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Workshop Proposal
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9604161859.A538988071-0100000@cu4700.cua.edu>
 
Bill,
 
        If for some reason you want a WPA officer type on the Outcomes
proposal, feel free to put me on in some honorary capacity.  I am already
involved as a speaker on another session, so I think I should be included
at best as a hanger-on.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 15:15:10 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning -Reply
 
Joan -- your story is much like mine.  I got an MA in lit and had to
teach comp (with no, repeat no, training).  I discovered I liked teaching
comp, but there were no comp programs in the 60's.  I couldn't bear the
thought of getting a PhD in lit, so I had to wait until something came
along. I started off in Linguistics, but that didn't work either.
Thank heavens some comp programs finally got going, and I was able to
find one without a heavy lit load. Ron Shook
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Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 17:01:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
Re: David's post from Sunday about the richnesss and complexity of academic
institutions
 
Nicely put, David!
 
But except for channeling and sorting, I don't see how the requiring
function contributes in any essential way to the elements in your list. All
those things could (and I think *would*) continue to describe an academy
that respected individual interests. And channeling and sorting might
simply be expendable. I mean, if we have to coerce people to play the
bassoon, maybe our bands don't really need them? Do we keep making kids
into bassoonists because some universal and cosmic commandment insists that
bands be blessed with the lovely toot of a bassoon, or out of habit? Do we
have to sort? What if sorting was a normal function of a complex system,
one that would happen without being clunkily managed by the academy's rigid
means?
 
>To say that it is about
>"learning" is a little reductive and perhaps a view that impoverishes the true
>(and often infuriating) richness of the modern academic environment.
 
We must be running different versions of the word because I think what you
say above is reductive of learning, which is as infinitely rich an
activity, as essential to life and humanity, as any of the characteristics
in your rich mix. It's the stuff of which all those things are made.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 17 Apr 1996 19:41:29 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diane Dowdey <eng_dxd@SHSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Audiotaped Response to Student Papers
 
Diane Dowdey
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 18 Apr 1996 08:40:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
Eric Crump wrote, in part:
>                               . . . And channeling and sorting might
>simply be expendable. I mean, if we have to coerce people to play the
>bassoon, maybe our bands don't really need them? Do we keep making kids
>into bassoonists because some universal and cosmic commandment insists that
>bands be blessed with the lovely toot of a bassoon, or out of habit? Do we
>have to sort? What if sorting was a normal function of a complex system,
>one that would happen without being clunkily managed by the academy's rigid
>means?
 
Well, we might run out of orchestras capable of playing the classical
canon or new works composed with the likely make-up of an orchestral
ensemble in mind.  Still, baseball teams manage to find catchers, an
analogous case.  And in these days of declining NEA funds, there may not
be many surviving orchestras anyway.  We'll still have Yanni.  Will that
do?  Maybe we need to be freed from the classical canon anyway.
Unfortunately for me, that would cut half the family income, but in the
info age, I guess concern for job security and other forms of
continuity is moribund.
 
Or, more sincerely, I am greatly moved by your points, Eric, but there are
ways in which programs serve concerns at a level beyond the individual,
at best in such manner as to increase the common good available to each
of us.  Can you envision for us a social institution that could thrive
within the (un)structure you envision for individual education?  Is the
Royarian Utopia feasible and good?  Or do we just trust to the Invisible
Hand of the Cybermarket?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall
Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468                    816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu             http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
"Logical goodness and badness . . . amounts, in the last analysis, to
nothing but a particular application of the more general distinction of
Moral Goodness and Badness, or Righteouness and Wickedness" (5.108).
                                        - Charles Sanders Peirce
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 18 Apr 1996 09:44:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Ziff <linziff@JHUVMS.HCF.JHU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Audiotaped Response to Student Papers
In-Reply-To:  <009A101E.566A4BF3.5396@SHSU.edu>
 
Diane: Nicely put.  I was feeling the same way, but did not know how to
say it.  Eloquent.  Linda Ziff
 
On Wed, 17 Apr 1996, Diane Dowdey wrote:
 
> Diane Dowdey
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 18 Apr 1996 10:16:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
 
Mostly I'm with Eric, primarily because of my experience at Brown, where an
open curriculum, matched with excellent faculty advising, helps students
construct their own courses of study to meet their perceived needs and
their interests (including their interest in expanding their horizons by
taking courses in fields they are unfamiliar with).
 
At the same time, I too thought Dave Schwalm's explication of reasons for
requirements was eloquent and undeniable.  There are many, many factors
here--bad courses, bad requirements, the tendency of institutions to let
the status quo linger far too long, etc--and we cannot try to load all the
evils in the current system onto the fact that we have required courses.
If we do that, then we'll eliminate requirements, but still have the
problems.  Eric's objections to channeling and sorting provide a case in
point.
 
>And channeling and sorting might
>simply be expendable. I mean, if we have to coerce people to play the
>bassoon, maybe our bands don't really need them? Do we keep making kids
>into bassoonists because some universal and cosmic commandment insists that
>bands be blessed with the lovely toot of a bassoon, or out of habit? Do we
>have to sort? What if sorting was a normal function of a complex system,
>one that would happen without being clunkily managed by the academy's rigid
>means?
 
We have to have bassoonists because orchestras can't play the music we all
like to hear without bassoonists.  The music that has been written for the
past several centuries includes parts for bassoons.  So it makes sense, at
some point in the schooling of musicians, to steer some toward the bassoon.
A system of requirements, *when it functions properly*, is a source of
information about what society values and needs.  We need bassoonists.  We
need engineers.  We need doctors.  We need teachers.  All these folks need
to start early.  Someone has to be standing there letting these folks know
what the requirements are, and someone else has to teach the courses that
lead folks into these fields.  Society has already written the music.  The
requirements help make sure we have the bassoonists.
 
Happy Thursday,
Bill
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
University of Michigan 48109
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Date:         Thu, 18 Apr 1996 10:48:19 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  <960418084020.2080c4c7@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
On Thu, 18 Apr 1996, Keith Rhodes wrote:
 
> Eric Crump wrote, in part:
>
> > Do we keep making kids
> >into bassoonists because some universal and cosmic commandment insists that
> >bands be blessed with the lovely toot of a bassoon, or out of
[...]
> Well, we might run out of orchestras capable of playing the classical
> canon or new works composed with the likely make-up of an orchestral
> ensemble in mind.  Still, baseball teams manage to find catchers, an
> analogous case.
[...]
>   Can you envision for us a social institution that could thrive
> within the (un)structure you envision for individual education?  Is the
> Royarian Utopia feasible and good?
 
Say, I attended a faculty recital last fall which began with a
harpsichord/bassoon duet which was (to my ear) lovely--delicate and
moving.  I remembered that the bassoon is only marginally a "band"
instrument, but very much orchestral and symphonic.  Most kids won't
choose it, but those who do have a good chance to excell.  Similar to
the other double reeds it is a temperamental instrument.  A coerced
bassoonist cannot be a happy bassoonist--better that she play the
coronet or tuba.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
        "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Date:         Thu, 18 Apr 1996 11:21:04 -0153
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gordon Grant <ggrant@MAIN.CITYNET.NET>
Subject:      job announcement
X-To:         wac-l@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu, acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu
X-cc:         ucreg@main.citynet.net
 
This ad will run in the Chronicle in the next week or so, but we would like
responses from interested individuals as soon as possible. Please post this
description to any other lists or sites that might be interested.  Sorry for
the inevitable cross-postings.
 
Gordon Grant
 
 
Search reopened:
 
Assistant Professor of English.  The University of Charleston is seeking an
individual with a doctorate in rhetoric and composition to teach writing
courses, develop a writing across the curriculum program, and possibly direct
the lower-division writing program.  A familiarity with assessment is
preferred.  Send letter, resume, and the names, addresses, and telephone
numbers of three references to: R.L. Frey, Vice President for Academic Life,
The University of Charleston, 2300 MacCorkle Avenue, S.E., Charleston, WV
25304.
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Date:         Thu, 18 Apr 1996 10:33:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forced learning
 
>Say, I attended a faculty recital last fall which began with a
>harpsichord/bassoon duet which was (to my ear) lovely--delicate and
>moving.  I remembered that the bassoon is only marginally a "band"
>instrument, but very much orchestral and symphonic.  Most kids won't
>choose it, but those who do have a good chance to excell.  Similar to
>the other double reeds it is a temperamental instrument.  A coerced
>bassoonist cannot be a happy bassoonist--better that she play the
>coronet or tuba.
 
>-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
>Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
>        "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
>=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
 
Like catchers, bassoonists tend to choose that path because the lowered
competition makes it more likely that they will get to play, and get the
attention it takes to excel.  Is that coercion or choice?
 
Rhodes
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Date:         Thu, 18 Apr 1996 08:41:32 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/18/96 07:15
 
This issue has really big ramifications, which makes it way cool. One big
issue here is that some of us may place a higher value on order (including
hierarchy) than others. And not just "order" in the sense that stuff is always
organized in some way or another but in a longer term sense that gives one
some degree of confidence in the shape of the future (however illusory), the
ability to plan and predict, etc. I am not especially embarrassed about being
an advocate for order (especially an order in which I am privileged), and a
lot of this attitude comes from earlier studies of social history surrounding
the emergence of 18th century England. We take social order for
granted--everything from the assumption that we will not have a revolution at
every presidential election to some expectation of safety in the streets (most
streets). We shouldn't take this stuff lightly. Now, requirements are
creatures of us order buffs (by the way, I agree with Fred Kemp--is that twice
now, Fred?--that requirements and required comp courses are different issues).
I don't see much wrong with a culture that tries to exist in the tension
between individual freedoms and social needs by creating the relative gentle
coercions of institutions that attempt to sort and channel people in ways that
meet social needs. This is not a slippery slope to totalitarianism. When I
compare the Gulag with the general ed requirements. . .
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Thu, 18 Apr 1996 08:44:07 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/18/96 07:48
 
I think we can say safely that at some point "all bassoonists are coerced
bassoonists." It is a lovely instrument, but it's an adult taste that doesn't
play well in the sociology of jr. high.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Thu, 18 Apr 1996 11:54:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "k.vanalkemade" <kivana@ARK.SHIP.EDU>
Subject:      Computers, composition, and the WPA
 
Hello, I am new to your list but familiar with many of your names, if not
faces, and have been very stimulated by the various topics being
discussed on this list.  Perhaps some of you will beinterested and able
to assist me with a research project I am conducting on the
administrative practice of writing program administrators regarding
computers and composition.  I am especially interested in reading grant
proposals or funding requests for computer technology written by WPAs.  I
am analyzing the various rhetorical appeals we use when asking for money
to purchase, install, and maintain computerized classrooms for teaching
writing, and in the assumptions we make about what technology will
contribute to a writing program.  This investigation generally comes
under the heading of "administration as scholarly practice" and is part
of alarger analysis of scholarship on computers and composition.
 
I would be happy to discuss my project further if anyone is interested.
If anyone does have the text of a grant proposal to share with me, you
could use my personal e-mail or regular mail address.  I am currently the
Director of Composition at a state university with an M.A. in English but
no teaching graduate students.  I administer our computerized classroom
and just received $60,000 award inresponse to a grant proposal to upgrade
our computerized classroom.
 
Thank you for your interest.
 
Kim van Alkemade
Shippensburg University
1871 Old Main Drive
Shippensburg, PA 17257
kivana@ark.ship.edu
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Date:         Thu, 18 Apr 1996 11:09:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forced learning
X-To:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <960418103348.2060c557@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
The goaltender for the girls' high school soccer team is the goaltender
because, when the coach asked for volunteers, no one else wanted to do it
and she finally said yes because she felt responsible to the team.  Last
year's catcher for the boys' baseball
team broke his back in fall football.  He was mended by fusing some parts
of his spine.  This spring the coach pressured him into catching until
his doctor and mom found out.  Now he's a courtesy runner and occasional
outfielder.  As a kid violinist, I remember the conductor begging some
violinists to play viola.  I really wanted to.  My father wouldn't allow
me to.
 
The real world of "choice" operates very contextually--as all of our
various personal experiences attest.  And choices of instruments or
positions do not seem to me equivalent to choosing courses of study or
composition.  People in sports or orchestras already have made
committments to a very specific group and very specific activity.  Make
soccer into softball and most soccer players will leave the team.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
 
On Thu, 18 Apr 1996, Keith Rhodes wrote:
 
>
> Like catchers, bassoonists tend to choose that path because the lowered
> competition makes it more likely that they will get to play, and get the
> attention it takes to excel.  Is that coercion or choice?
>
> Rhodes
>
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Date:         Thu, 18 Apr 1996 11:18:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  <960418084020.2080c4c7@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
Keith & Joan,
 
What I need to do here is try to bring all this idealist fiddlefaddle
into something like a tangible form. Perhaps the orchestra/baseball team
analogies are a good start.
 
I suggested that perhaps if nobody wants to play the bassoon, maybe the
instrument has become less essential to the orchestra's sound. Keith
notes that baseball teams *do* seem to find catchers, generally the least
coveted position on the team.
 
Interesting juxtaposition. Musical groups are very flexible. They can
range from one player/one instrument to many and various instruments.
Each incarnation produces a different sound, of course, and each has its
own possibilities and limitations. We probably wouldn't say that, in a
broad sense, symphony orchestras are better than rock bands. They are
different critters, produce different music and satisfy the musical needs
of different audiences.
 
But remove the catcher, and the game of baseball is radically altered. It
doesn't nimbly shift form, but perhaps loses its viability. Can baseball
be played without a catcher?
 
And what's education more like: music or baseball?
 
Dang. More to say again but have to run.
 
--Eric
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 18 Apr 1996 17:27:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Schmersahl <schmersa@MSMARY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960418085155.58026H-100000@silver.missouri.edu>
 
The basoon and catcher analogies aren't really comparable, though,
because most kids' disinterest in basoon is probably more because it's an
unfamiliar instrument than because it's inherently undesirable.  I
remember when I thought about taking up band the flute was the most
popular instrument, so only the most promising musicians could take it
up--competition for instruments based not on one's suitability or
interest but on the instrument's popularity.  I suspect part of its
popularity was its sound, but big parts must have been also its
familiarity and also (for the girls) that it was almost the only
instrument viewed as "feminine" (this was some time ago).
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Outcomes/Forced Learning
X-To:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960418085155.58026H-100000@silver.missouri.edu>
 
I want to bring in some outcomes concerns to this thread, partly
because I've been doing homework reading for the gen ed assessment
committee and I'm half laughing and half crying.  The reading is called
"Opportunities for Improvement: Advice from Consultant-Evaluators on
Programs to Assess Student Learning" a "staff paper" from North Central
with Cecilia L. Lopez name on it, though I assume that "staff paper"
suggest multiple authorship.  Anyway--it almost  makes me want to change
sides and join the romantic choicers.
 
Assessment is a tool, in this document, for improving student learning.
That is the only justification offered.  And, in many parts, I can easily
enter the spirit and find myself nodding my head in agreement.  THere's
a lot that makes sense to me.  Then I'll come to a statement that seems to
reveal an ugly assumption or a slippage in the course of the document
that seems to make it violate its own principles.
 
One ugly assumption: "Evaluators recommend that every academic department
or other academic unit [e.g. program] determine the extent to which it
actually contributes to the incremental learning of its students within
the three domains: cognitive (knowledge acquisition), behaviorial (skill
acquisition) [the next section puts "written communication" in this
domain], or affective (attitudinal development" (16)  The particular ugly
assumption that got me is the one about "incremental learning" and the
"actual contribution" that a program may make to it.  This sentence
denies synthesis by students or synergy among courses or programs.
It assumes that learning is incremental, perhaps because incremental
learning is measureable.  This document makes
assessment the engine of curriculum via "feedback loops" and "reports."
I understand this; I don't trust it.  If all you can assess is
incremental learning, it then risks any learning which is other than
incremental.
 
One violation: The first important tip is that assessment be "'faculty
owned and driven' (i.e. that evidence be provided of active and on-going
faculty participation in the planning and implementation of the program
to assess student learning)" (5).  Later, "They also call for
institutions to define in the assessment program document at what point
and by what means faculty will be authorized to introduce changes they
believe that the assessment results suggest it is important to try in
order to improve student learning, if such changes do not require
expenditures greater than the approved departmental programmatic budget
allows" (10).  Does this mean that the faculty, who really need to get
behind
assessment "wholeheartedly" (17) and "own" it, have to seek permission from
someone ("be authorized") in order to introduce group work (or get rid of
it), change a textbook, or redefine the sequence of materials?  Who is it
that "authorizes" faculty to make changes that don't require budget?  I
think it must be the assessment hierarchy that the document
recommends institutionalizing.
 
Though I do, in fact, not strongly oppose (and some ways welcome) the
assessment
trend, I find this document unsettling.  It recommends the creation of a
hierarchical bureaucracy to monitor and supervise assessment, a hierarchy
created primarily through time reassigned from teaching, that is, a
hierarchy funded out of the teaching budget--a strange trade off for an
activity whose purpose is supposed to be to improve student learning in
the classroom.
 
Anyway, maybe this doesn't have to do with forced learning.  Maybe I just
needed to say these things, since the committee meeting in the morning
is supposed to be much more practical (i.e. how can we act on these
recommendations not should we).  But I think this does have to do
with forced learning--I'm just not yet able to name the connections.
 
Meanwhile, the document uses the "value added" language of that universe
of discourse.  So I would like to propose a value-added tax to go along
with the manufacturing metaphor.  Let's be consistent about this.  The
more you learn, the more you pay.  Universities can help make up
shortfalls and a degree will be worth exactly what you paid for it.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 09:06:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes/Forced Learning
 
Joan,
 
I share your unease with (I assume) North Central's push for
assessment of all things.  We're gearing up for an accreditation
visit next month, and part of that gearing up has involved setting
up a whole series of assessment programs of General Education,
the majors, and presumably the quality of the soup in the cafeterias.
While it's certainly hard to argue with the idea that we should
have some idea whether or not we're doing what we say/think we are
when we're educating people, I wonder (and this may be my naivete
showing through) at the power of NCA to command vast resources and
amounts of administrative and faculty time to advance an agenda that
(the language of the document you quote notwithstanding) faculty
don't share.  (For one example, our GE program has 4 areas;  Area
One comprises first-year comp and several math courses.  The math
people and the writing people had to come up with a single assessment
tool that we could use to assess learning in the _area_, not in
math or English per se.  It's led to some interesting discussions
and the comforting discovery that math people and writing people
agree on what constitutes quality writing, but also many hours of
agonizing on the part of the driven faculty in this faculty driven
exercise.)  Anyway, my question is:  have accrediting agencies always
exercised power in this way, and who gives it to them (other than
us, through our ignorance of the agency and the forces driving it)?
 
Rich Bullock
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Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 09:42:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
Subject:      audtiotaped response to student papers
 
There's been some reference to a message sent by Diane Dowdey, but the only7
one I saw simply had her name.  The follow up comment that applauded her
remarks reprinted her message and once again all it had was her name.  This
topic is of interest to me (!).  Can somebody forward me the actual message?
 
Thanks.
 
Jeff Sommes
 
jdsommers@miavx3.mid.muohio.edu
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Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 09:57:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes/Forced Learning
 
>Though I do, in fact, not strongly oppose (and some ways welcome) the
>assessment
>trend, I find this document unsettling.
>
>Anyway, maybe this doesn't have to do with forced learning.  Maybe I just
>needed to say these things, since the committee meeting in the morning
>is supposed to be much more practical (i.e. how can we act on these
>recommendations not should we).  But I think this does have to do
>with forced learning--I'm just not yet able to name the connections.
 
Joan -
 
I also am both sympathetic to assessment in theory and appalled by much of
what I actually see and read about it.  And the document from which you
quote sounds, well, how shall I put this -- unpleasant?
 
I think it does have something to do with "forced learning" because it
reflects a mindset that is about making decisions from the outside in
(rather than the reverse), and there's a "Father Knows Best" set of
assumptions behind both.
 
Still, I agree with Dave on this.  Schools, including colleges, are public
institutions and they serve a large number of purposes, many of which are
public.  That doesn't mean that private purposes shouldn't also be served,
but it does make the whole thing more complex.  And, as a parent, I
continually circle back to thinking about analogies with child-rearing.
I'll admit upfront that I'm not of the permissive school of parenting.  In
my household, kids take music lessons and swimming lessons, whether they
want to or not, because my husband and I have established them as
"requirements."  We see both as important life skills, not to be chosen (or
not) at the whim of a 6 year old or even a 12 year old.  My son had about
five years of music lessons before he decided it was OK to play an
instrument.  He learned a lot during those five years, even though both
lessons and practice were under duress.  Now he is genuinely grateful that
he's been required to take lessons, and both kids are finally grateful that
they had to take swimming lessons all the way through the last course in the
series.
 
Students are not my children, and I don't want to be parental to them.  But
there are analogies that I find meaningful, even if not perfect.  Students
are also in a somewhat dependent position, simply because their life
experiences (at least for traditional college-age students) are still so
limited.  They'll feel cheated (and rightfully so) if they graduate and find
that no employer is interested in the assortment of courses they've taken,
or that no grad school thinks they are adequately prepared for entrance.
They will often be grateful if requirements cause them to stumble across
areas of interest that they wouldn't have known existed without "forced
learning."
 
Colleges and universities might do _best_ if they could first (as people
have pointed out) be certain that all of the classes they're offering are
genuine learning opportunities.  Then eliminate requirements but substitute
lots of one-on-one interaction with mentors, advisors, etc., each of whom
would be well-informed about "requirements" for employment, grad school,
etc., but also personally involved with students as decisions are made about
particular courses.
 
Even with something like that in place, though, something that might be
"better" than what currently happens, I find myself hesitating.  One of my
favorite things about my life is that I know a little about a whole lot of
things.  I have to admit that I have all that knowledge because my brain is
a sponge, and I've been forced to take it places that I didn't really want
to go.  I'd be sad to have missed all that.
 
Joan Hawthorne
University of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 08:35:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes/Forced Learning
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.960418224007.8269C-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu> from
              "Joan Livingston-Webber" at Apr 18, 96 11:30:45 pm
 
I really resonate to Joan's sensitive picture of an assessment document
corrupted by value-added and arbitrary values. Stupid people can make
anything look stupid.  I think of the fine WAC program I evaluated, where
a dopey physics teacher told me (seeking approval) that he always flunked
anything with bad spelling.  The dim bulb who chairs our local general ed
committee cannot think of writing as anything but error avoidance.  We
all shudder at the "basic skills" advocates who parade as our
supporters.  The sensible idea of requirements always tends to special
interests and political log-rolling. But we have to be sensible enough
ourselves to distinguish these corruptions from the ideas they mangle.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 09:06:45 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      audtiotaped response to student papers
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/19/96 06:43
 
Diane Dowdey. That says it all.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 12:54:55 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Outcomes Wrokshop proposal--long
 
OK,  I have finished and mailed it to CCCC.  I'm pasting a copy into this
message so that you can all see it.
 
I had twice as many volunteers as I could accommodate (and I've used more
than I'd anticipated)--so thanks to all of you who volunteered, who
advised, etc.  And please know that if you do not find your name on here,
it's just because I went for balance in types of program and institution
and type of involvement in the profession (grad student, beginning WPA,
seasoned veteran, WAC WPA, venerable WPA, etc).
 
Also, I know that, at some point, some folks may drop off the list of
leaders or choose to participate in another workshop that was accepted.  If
that happens, we can still substitute names from the list of eager
volunteers I have compiled.
 
Again, thanks to all who helped in so many ways to get this thing off the
ground.  Now we'll have to wait until September or so to see if it flies or
crashes!
Bill
 
 
 
Title:  Defining Outcomes from College Writing:  A Working Workshop
 
Sponsored by:  The Council of Writing Program Administrators
 
Rationale:  Widespread demands for accountability, coupled with growing
distrust toward higher education, have already created situations in which
institutions run afoul of legislatures and administrators who refuse to
fund courses that are not perceived as "college level."  In addition, the
long process of generating NCTE/IRA standards, as well as the adverse
attention those standards have attracted, sends a warning to college
writing programs that the attacks on the standards document may soon extend
to the college level.  Accountablility is upon us--and yet, accountablility
for what?  As students enter higher education at a wide variety of
institutions they do so with a wide range of preparations; of necessity,
then, students progress through a wide variety of courses and programs in
order to acquire the intellectual tools they need to succeed in college
writing.  At the college level, adopting an outcomes-based model for
college writing programs implies that programs will supply students with
the writing experiences they need in order to achieve those outcomes.
Defining outcomes, then, recasts the problem of accountability so that
writing programs can offer courses of study that lead student writers to
produce what can be generally recognized as college-level work.
 
As a professional discipline, we should know what our standards of
excellence for ourselves and our students are, and we should be able to
articulate those standards for our students and for our other audiences:
administrators, legislatures, accrediting agencies, the general public, our
students' tuition-paying parents.  In order to demonstrate our
accountability, we must first specify what we will be held accountable
for--and if we do not specify our own standards, others will step in and
specify them for us.  This all-day pre-conference workshop will involve its
participants in an attempt to describe a set of textual practices and
writerly behaviors that capture what it means to be critically literate at
century's end.
 
 
Plan:  We propose a full-day pre-conference workshop to help rhetoric and
composition professionals identify the problems and possibilities of
defining universal outcomes for college writing--or, perhaps. to discover
whether we can or should generate such definitions.  The first stage of
this workshop focuses primarily on larger conceptual questions:  Can we
specify outcomes on a cross-institutional basis?  Should we specify
outcomes?  Can we avoid or minimize the possible negative effects of such
an outcomes statement?  What power relationships must the designers of the
outcomes statement be aware of/beware of?  The second stage will focus on
existing models for outcomes statements and on the bases on which we design
curricula, select texts, and assign writing; on the basic characteristics
of college writing, as well as on how college writing naturally and
necessarily differs from high school writing; on potential ways for
students to demonstrate outcomes, such as reflection, pre/post writing
anxiety measures, writing portfolios, teachers' narratives, course
evaluations, etc.  Finally, in stage three, participants will try to
generate outcomes statements and to test them against the participants'
knowledge of their local contexts.  Ultimately, the workshop will discover
whether an organization such as the Council on Writing Program
Administration can or should develop a general outcomes statement for
college writing.
 
The Co-Chairs and the leaders of this workshop all have considerable
experience in college writing programs at a variety of institutions; many
have considerable experience designing formal writing assessments.  We
envision a lively day in which all participants can mix theory and practice
and share information about writing programs in a wide variety of types of
institutions.
 
We would like to limit enrollment to 45 participants (to ensure that all
participants are able to participate fully in small groups and to ensure
that this working session can itself produce a significant outcome).
 
 
Workshop Co-Chairs:
William Condon, University of Michigan
 
Kathleen Blake Yancey, University of North Carolina at Charlotte
 
Mark Wiley, University of California at Long Beach
 
Martha A Townsend, University of Missouri at Columbia
 
 
Workshop Leaders:
 
Kim Ballard
Ivy Tech State College
 
Linda S. Bergmann, Ph.D.
Illinois Institute of Technology
 
Anne Beaufort
American University
 
Emily Decker
Evergreen State University
 
Deborah H. Holdstein
Governors State University
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
 
Veronica M. Keane
St. Peter's College
 
Patricia LaCoste
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
 
Rita Malenczyk
Eastern Connecticut State University
 
Michael Marx
Skidmore College
 
J.L. McClure
Kirkwood Community College
 
Joel Nydahl
Norwalk Community-Techinical College
 
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
 
Nancy Peterson
Morehead State University
 
Chet Pryor
Montgomery College
 
Keith Rhodes
Northwest Missouri State University
 
Peter Sands
University of Maine at Presque Isle
 
Charles I. Schuster
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
 
Betty Shiffman
Midway College
 
Edward White
University of California-San Bernardino
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 16:23:29 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Elizabeth J. Cooper" <ecooper@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Please help!
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96041808440865@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>; from "David E.
              Schwalm" at Apr 18, 96 8:44 am
 
I need the immediate help of my fellow WPAers.
  At Virginia Commonwealth University we have a terminal MA in
English (along with an MFA in Creative Writing) that has two
tracks--one in literature and one in writing and rhetoric.  We have
been revising the curriculum a bit because the W&R track was too
heavily pedagogical (for historical reasons) and our goal was to make
it more flexible for students with a variety of interests and
applications in writing and rhetoric.  Well, (you can see this
coming) in the revisions, the lit faculty proposed that ALL MA
students finish their degrees by sitting for an examination based on
a reading list.  We argued for, and won, a thesis/exam option so that
W&R students who want to can do an extended writing project instead
of sitting for a traditional test.
  Now, the department chair, not a W&R person, wants to know what
other people in the country do with their MA students in writing and
rhetoric.  Please let me know about your programs--curriculum,
thesis/exam, etc.  We have another meeting on Tuesday the 23rd, and I
assume he will expect me have some answers.
   Many thanks.
Elizabeth J. Cooper
Director of Composition and Rhetoric
Virginia Commonwealth University
ecooper@vcu.edu
(804) 828-1331
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 17:08:35 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
 
Elizabeth, at Clemson we offer an MA and an MA in Prof Communications, with
no PhD. MA students have an oral exam over the canon, or at least parts of
it (very heavy into dead white males--no women of color, not even
Morrison), and the MAPC students ahve an oral exam over a list that we drew
up when we started the program, but which we have just revised this week;
we see this list as evolving with very few  pieces that have the status on
canon--books and articles. The MA students can write a thesis or take 2
extra courses. The MAPC students can write a thesis or do a project (that
must be a concrete "deliverable" accompanied by a journal and/or critical
paper).  Our MA students can write their theses on comp and rhetoric, but
they have the literature orals list.   Beth Daniell
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Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 16:11:15 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         r batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      Please help
 
Elizabeth:  At Oklahoma State students can choose composition as an option at t
he MA level (and PhD).  They take an exam that requires responses to four quest
ions in a minimum of three areas (from a total of ten).  They could, e.g., writ
e two in composition, one in technical writing, and another in linguistics or T
ESL.  They must also write a thesis.  In our MA Tech Writing program, students
take exams in Technical Writing (a separate exam from the standard MA above) an
d may elect a thesis or what is called a "creative component," which often invo
lves a thesis-length work of professional writing.  Thus, it is possible for ou
r MA students in writing, rhetoric, composition, and tech writing to avoid the
literary canon altogether.  This rather felicitious situation has evolved over
time (ten years) and the process has at times been difficult.  Hope this helps.
  RBatteiger, Director of Composition, Oklahoma State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 15:20:55 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
 
Elizabeth,
For a complete description of our graduate programs, see the graduate
bulletin at our department's web site:
www.usu.edu/~english
 
Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 14:27:13 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
X-To:         "Elizabeth J. Cooper" <ecooper@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <9604192023.AA25409@felix.vcu.edu>
 
Elizabeth,
Our MA students in rhet/comp. take a core of four courses in R/C research
methods, history, and theory.  Their other courses may be all R/C or a
mixture of those courses and courses from other units in the department,
with an option to take up to three courses in other departments.  They
write theses in R/C.  Let me know if you want additional details.
 
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 13:42:10 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Thompson <thompson@TOTO.CSUSTAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
 
Professor Cooper:
 
As an afterhtought to the information I sent about our program, I would like
to add that it has been a struggle to get to the point where my MA Teaching
of Writing students are allowed to do a text-bound non-empirical project (I
believe students should be allowed to do this even though most of my work is
empirical/qualitative).
Also, I am still intent on abolishing two departmental requirements for MATW
students. One is that my students must take comprehensive examinations in
literature (I find this ridiculous) and that MATW students must achieve a
certain score on the GRE subtest in lit (even more ridiculous).  (Of course,
no students in the literature track must fulfill ~any~ of the comp/rhetoric
requirements.)
 
mt
 
_____________________________________________
Mark Thompson
Asst Professor of English (Composition/Rhetoric/Writing Studies)
Director of Composition
Coordinator M A in the Teaching of Writing (MATW)
California State University, Stanislaus
thompson@toto.csustan.edu
http://www.csustan.edu/english/thompson/index.htm
_____________________________________________
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Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 15:24:12 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBEASON@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
 
Elizabeth,
For our MA in Rhet/Comp, we used to have a reading-list type of
exam, but nobody seemed to think it accomplished much.  We moved
to a portfolio composed of 2 revisions of course papers (one in
rhet, one in comp pedagogy), 1 proposal for their thesis, and
1 reflective piece in which they evaluate or comment on their
progress in the program along w/ their thoughts on how the
program has/hasn't met their needs (useful for informal
program assessment).
 
We've been very pleased w/ this change, and the lit faculty
seemed to accept our argument that this was more useful than
a reading-list exam for our program.  I have more extensive
guidelines for the portfolio we give students, but the
basic idea I hope is clear in terms of what we require.
 
Larry Beason
Eastern Washington University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 17:40:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
X-To:         "Elizabeth J. Cooper" <ecooper@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <9604192023.AA25409@felix.vcu.edu>
 
There is only one MA at UNO.  THere are five areas of which students
choose one for their comprehensives.  The Rhet/Comp exam includes four
questions, of which the students choose two to write in response to.
The Rhet/Comp students, alone of all the test takers, are permitted to
have with them and consult any books or notes they want.  There is an
exam reading list.  The rhetoric part is heavy on Aristotle and Burke.
The comp part is heavy on recent history of pedagogy and
qualitative pedagogical
research.  Irv Peckham and I were the primary (but not only) constructors
of the this exam three years ago when the department revised exams.  No
one, I repeat, NO ONE questioned our directions which permit the use of
notes, books, or other resources the student wants to bring in to the test.
 
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 22:42:35 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dick Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
 
Dear Elizabeth, since I am more a Director of Graduate Studies than a WPA,
I'm happy to share experiences with you.
 
In my department, we have five (count'em FIVE) master's degree options (in
each of which one can get either an M.A., an M.S., or a different M.S.).
 
Each M.A. requires thirty hours, whether you choose (1) literature, (2)
children's and adolescent lit, (3) rhet/comp, (4) linguistics, or (5)
creative writing.
 
Six hours of that is a thesis.  (You can get an M.S. with more coursework
and no thesis.)
 
For each of the five subject-matter tracks, we have a major examination 4
hours long, approximately at the end of coursework.  This exam is partly
based on a set reading list--which is separate for each of the five areas.
It is also partly based on a negotiated or customized section in which the
student proposes a list of readings on a topic of interest to him\her, and
which presumably will become relevant background reading for the thesis.
 
In addition, each exam includes what we call an "applied" section.  In this
one a student is usually given a new text, and asked to do some sort of
interpretation using the relevant theory works from the rest of the list.
(E.g. a Toulmin analysis of an op-ed piece, Burkean analysis of a similar text.)
 
Within the rhet/comp exam, which I chair, a student may choose either
classical or modern rhetoric as one section, and either college or k-12
pedagogy.
 
We are one of the few master's programs I am aware of in Texas that requires
an examination, a thesis, and foreign language competence for an M.A.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
 
Commerce, TX 75429
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 16:31:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
X-To:         "Elizabeth J. Cooper" <ecooper@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <9604192023.AA25409@felix.vcu.edu>
 
Elizabeth:  Our MA students in language and rhetoric take five core
courses and then write an MA essay and the rest of the course work is
their choice in consultation with their advisor.  The literature MA has
relatively few required courses but it too requires an MA essay.  Our
Ph.D. students continue along these lines and it is there that we require
comprehensive exams.  The language and rhetoric Ph.D. students take 3
written exams and one oral exam in the area; a few opt for a single
textual focus exam (one of the written exam areas required) in a literary
period, but most do not choose this option.
Good luck!
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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Date:         Fri, 19 Apr 1996 18:58:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BMMAID@UALR.EDU
Subject:      Re: Please help!
 
Elizabeth--
 
Here in the Department of Rhetoric and Writing at the University of Arkansas at
Little Rock we have an MA in what we call Technical and Expository Writing.
 
The program has three core courses:  Rhetorical Theory, Composition Theory, and
Language Theory.  Students must do what we can a Final Exit Project.  Some do
a traditional academic thesis.  Some do a long piece of applied writing
(sometimes which emerges from their workplace, internship, or coop experience)
with a cover essay which ties together the theory and the application.  Right
now I have a couple of students on the tech side who are talking about doing
large web sites for their final project.  I think our biggest problem will be
getting them bound for the graduate Dean.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 20 Apr 1996 01:48:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         lizbeth anne bryant <lbryant@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: gen-ed and English and forcing learning
In-Reply-To:  <v02110101ad9a475d0ef5@[199.1.172.132]>
 
On Wed, 17 Apr 1996, Fred Kemp wrote:
 
> Regarding this general education thread:
>
 Now that she is working on a second graduate degree
> in MIS (she is a librarian), she is immersed in math that she curses for
> not having learned twenty years ago. So, I am ambivalent about the general
> ed requirement.
>
 
How many times have we all complained because "they" did not teach us that
in that class or in our graduate program.  I  hear students complain that
some material was on the test but the teacher never mentioned it in
class.  Students have a long history of blaming others for not teaching
them something.  My preservice teachers occasionally complain because
the education professors are not teaching them how to do this or that.
 
One day students have to become responsible and accountable for their
learning--move into a subject position.  We can't blame our parents and
our techers forever.  College is
a good place to begin taking responsibility and making educated choices
about what we will learn.  This is the value of choosing what courses we
will take.  WE need to offer our students the freedom to learn.  Our job
is to help them make responsible choices; not control their every
thought.  Isn't there a balance between complete freedom and a rigid
curriculum?
 
 
 
Lizbeth A. Bryant, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Texas A&M University-Corpus Christi
6300 Ocean Dr.
Corpus Christi, TX 78412
(512) 994-5985
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Date:         Sat, 20 Apr 1996 10:32:35 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rosemary Winslow <WINSLOW@CUA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
 
Elizabeth,
Our M.A. students in rhetoric and comp. take a different program of
stdies, and a different set of exams than the literature people.  A
thesis instead of exams is an option for everyone.  Some take by choice
theier field exam in an *area* of literature, but no one is expected to
the whole of literary history.  They do have to know rhetoric and comp.
history, theory, pedagogy. But our situation is different from yours, as
you indicated rhet. and comp. are a track in the lit. program.  None of
our literature MAs can do this; and if they take rhet and comp courses,
as they sometimes do, it delays their progress in the program, for
reasons you're confronting, I expect.  Can you argue to establish a
separate program for these people?
Rosemary Winslow
The Catholic University of America
Washington,D.C.
winslow@cua.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 20 Apr 1996 08:26:12 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Wrokshop proposal--long
 
Bill,
 
        The proposal reads well.  I don't see how it could not be accepted.
And thanks for including me.  It will be valuable for me professionally
given the bridges my institution is trying to build between it and the local
high schools
and the fact that 2/3 of our incoming students test in below university level.
 
I look forward to working with you some more.  BTW, do you know David
Schaafsma?  I am using his book _Eating on the Street_ for a course on
literacy this semester.
 
Thanks again for your hard work on this project.
 
Mark
 
>OK,  I have finished and mailed it to CCCC.  I'm pasting a copy into this
>message so that you can all see it.
>
>I had twice as many volunteers as I could accommodate (and I've used more
>than I'd anticipated)--so thanks to all of you who volunteered, who
>advised, etc.  And please know that if you do not find your name on here,
>it's just because I went for balance in types of program and institution
>and type of involvement in the profession (grad student, beginning WPA,
>seasoned veteran, WAC WPA, venerable WPA, etc).
>
>Also, I know that, at some point, some folks may drop off the list of
>leaders or choose to participate in another workshop that was accepted.  If
>that happens, we can still substitute names from the list of eager
>volunteers I have compiled.
>
>Again, thanks to all who helped in so many ways to get this thing off the
>ground.  Now we'll have to wait until September or so to see if it flies or
>crashes!
>Bill
>
>
>
>Title:  Defining Outcomes from College Writing:  A Working Workshop
>
>Sponsored by:  The Council of Writing Program Administrators
>
>Rationale:  Widespread demands for accountability, coupled with growing
>distrust toward higher education, have already created situations in which
>institutions run afoul of legislatures and administrators who refuse to
>fund courses that are not perceived as "college level."  In addition, the
>long process of generating NCTE/IRA standards, as well as the adverse
>attention those standards have attracted, sends a warning to college
>writing programs that the attacks on the standards document may soon extend
>to the college level.  Accountablility is upon us--and yet, accountablility
>for what?  As students enter higher education at a wide variety of
>institutions they do so with a wide range of preparations; of necessity,
>then, students progress through a wide variety of courses and programs in
>order to acquire the intellectual tools they need to succeed in college
>writing.  At the college level, adopting an outcomes-based model for
>college writing programs implies that programs will supply students with
>the writing experiences they need in order to achieve those outcomes.
>Defining outcomes, then, recasts the problem of accountability so that
>writing programs can offer courses of study that lead student writers to
>produce what can be generally recognized as college-level work.
>
>As a professional discipline, we should know what our standards of
>excellence for ourselves and our students are, and we should be able to
>articulate those standards for our students and for our other audiences:
>administrators, legislatures, accrediting agencies, the general public, our
>students' tuition-paying parents.  In order to demonstrate our
>accountability, we must first specify what we will be held accountable
>for--and if we do not specify our own standards, others will step in and
>specify them for us.  This all-day pre-conference workshop will involve its
>participants in an attempt to describe a set of textual practices and
>writerly behaviors that capture what it means to be critically literate at
>century's end.
>
>
>Plan:  We propose a full-day pre-conference workshop to help rhetoric and
>composition professionals identify the problems and possibilities of
>defining universal outcomes for college writing--or, perhaps. to discover
>whether we can or should generate such definitions.  The first stage of
>this workshop focuses primarily on larger conceptual questions:  Can we
>specify outcomes on a cross-institutional basis?  Should we specify
>outcomes?  Can we avoid or minimize the possible negative effects of such
>an outcomes statement?  What power relationships must the designers of the
>outcomes statement be aware of/beware of?  The second stage will focus on
>existing models for outcomes statements and on the bases on which we design
>curricula, select texts, and assign writing; on the basic characteristics
>of college writing, as well as on how college writing naturally and
>necessarily differs from high school writing; on potential ways for
>students to demonstrate outcomes, such as reflection, pre/post writing
>anxiety measures, writing portfolios, teachers' narratives, course
>evaluations, etc.  Finally, in stage three, participants will try to
>generate outcomes statements and to test them against the participants'
>knowledge of their local contexts.  Ultimately, the workshop will discover
>whether an organization such as the Council on Writing Program
>Administration can or should develop a general outcomes statement for
>college writing.
>
>The Co-Chairs and the leaders of this workshop all have considerable
>experience in college writing programs at a variety of institutions; many
>have considerable experience designing formal writing assessments.  We
>envision a lively day in which all participants can mix theory and practice
>and share information about writing programs in a wide variety of types of
>institutions.
>
>We would like to limit enrollment to 45 participants (to ensure that all
>participants are able to participate fully in small groups and to ensure
>that this working session can itself produce a significant outcome).
>
>
>Workshop Co-Chairs:
>William Condon, University of Michigan
>
>Kathleen Blake Yancey, University of North Carolina at Charlotte
>
>Mark Wiley, University of California at Long Beach
>
>Martha A Townsend, University of Missouri at Columbia
>
>
>Workshop Leaders:
>
>Kim Ballard
>Ivy Tech State College
>
>Linda S. Bergmann, Ph.D.
>Illinois Institute of Technology
>
>Anne Beaufort
>American University
>
>Emily Decker
>Evergreen State University
>
>Deborah H. Holdstein
>Governors State University
>
>Richard Jenseth
>St. Lawrence University
>
>Veronica M. Keane
>St. Peter's College
>
>Patricia LaCoste
>University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>
>Rita Malenczyk
>Eastern Connecticut State University
>
>Michael Marx
>Skidmore College
>
>J.L. McClure
>Kirkwood Community College
>
>Joel Nydahl
>Norwalk Community-Techinical College
>
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>
>Nancy Peterson
>Morehead State University
>
>Chet Pryor
>Montgomery College
>
>Keith Rhodes
>Northwest Missouri State University
>
>Peter Sands
>University of Maine at Presque Isle
>
>Charles I. Schuster
>University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>
>Betty Shiffman
>Midway College
>
>Edward White
>University of California-San Bernardino
>
>
>Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
>English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
>1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
>University of Michigan 48109
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 20 Apr 1996 10:31:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
In-Reply-To:  <9604192023.AA25409@felix.vcu.edu>
 
Elizabeth,
 
At DePaul, we have two separate M.A. degrees, one in English and one in
Writing.  I direct the latter.  In it, students take 12 courses--two in
theoretical aspects of language, rhetoric, or teaching; two in historical
aspects of rhetoric or writing; two "applied writing" courses chosen from
a menu ranging from writing poetry to writing for magazines to technical
writing to editing; three electives from any of these categories; and
three courses from the literature curriculum.  Twice a year, our faculty
issues a reading list to students finishing their course work.  The list
comprises nine or ten books that students have not studied in any of
their courses.  In general, the list represents recent scholarship in
rhetoric, language, stylistics, composition, and pedagogy.  Among the
9-10 books are always three or so works of "literary" non-fiction prose.
Students sit for the exam on a Saturday and write three essays--in the
morning, two on prompts that ask them to synthesize the scholarship; in
the afternoon, one that asks them to write a relatively robust analysis
of one of the "primary" texts.  We usually graduate about 20 students a
year.  The degree has proven very popular in the Chicago area, appealing
to professionals who must write a great deal on their jobs, aspiring
writers, and teachers, both current and prospective.  Let me know if
you'd like more information.
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
802 W. Belden Ave.
Chicago, IL  60614
312-325-7000, ext. 1783
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 20 Apr 1996 13:06:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         lizbeth anne bryant <lbryant@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes Wrokshop proposal--long
In-Reply-To:  <199604201527.IAA11024@yei.csulb.edu>
 
On Sat, 20 Apr 1996, Mark L. Wiley wrote:
 
>
 BTW, do you know David
> Schaafsma?  I am using his book _Eating on the Street_ for a course on
> literacy this semester.
 
Mark,
 
I have not heard of this book.  Please tell me a little about it.
 
 
Lizbeth A. Bryant, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Texas A&M University-Corpus Christi
6300 Ocean Dr.
Corpus Christi, TX 78412
(512) 994-5985
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 20 Apr 1996 16:35:27 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
In-Reply-To:  <9604192023.AA25409@felix.vcu.edu> from "Elizabeth J. Cooper" at
              Apr 19, 96 04:23:29 pm
 
Elizabeth, our large and demanding MA in English Composition (its
official name) requires a thesis, minimum of 50 pages as the capstone
experience.  It fits the program MUCH better than an exam.
                        --Ed White, Cal State U, San Bernardino
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 20 Apr 1996 20:14:14 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Program Exam Requirements
 
Elizabeth, at Texas Tech there are two tracks for receiving a graduate
degree with an emphasis in rhetoric and comp:
 
1) The English MA with an emphasis in rhetoric and comp:  this track
requires a two-day written comprehensive exam, 1/3 literature and 2/3
rhetoric, based upon a reading list;
 
2) The Technical Communication and Rhetoric Program with an emphasis in
rhetoric leading to both an MA and a PhD.  At the MA level no comprehensive
exam is required but a portfolio review of course work and published work
by a reviewing committee.  At the PhD level we require a written qualifying
exam (based upon the prospective candidate's pre-dissertation reading list)
for admission to candidacy and defense of the dissertation.
 
The TC&R program eschews written tests and reading lists, and for ongoing
evaluation depends on regular portfolio reviews by support committees
established soon after the MA or PhD student has entered the program.
 
Needless to say, the lit faculty considers the TC&R program requirements
wimpish and definitely non-Paris Island.  The TC&R program thinks it is
targetting necessary skills and knowledge and avoiding tradition for
tradition's sake.
 
Hope this helps.
 
Fred Kemp
Dir of Comp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 20 Apr 1996 21:15:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes/Forced Learning
 
Joan says,
 
>Anyway--it almost  makes me want to change
>sides and join the romantic choicers.
 
I think it's wrong to assert an "either-or" in this discussion between
pragmatists and romantics, the pragmatists being, of course, in favor of
discipline and 'real life' requirements.  I don't think it takes much of a
stretch to see people who require music lessons of children until they
learn to like it as 'romantics' of a sort, good or bad.
 
I don't think anybody on this list is floating in some sort of new-age
ga-ga land regarding human nature, and so labeling certain positions as
'romantic' isn't helpful.  Throughout this gen-ed discussion there has been
a legitimate difference of opinion on how and why people learn and how we
best appropriate that 'how and why' to society's and individuals' benefit.
 
 
I want my students to learn, and I want to establish personally and
administratively, and pragmatically, the best enviroment for that learning
to take place.  Schools may do a lot more than simply get students to learn
-- indoctrination into a civil society and so forth -- but I'm primarily
concerned with the individual in my care and how best she or he gains
knowledge and skill.  Some elements of a student's formal learning thrive
on top-down discipline and some die because of it, and it's our job to make
the effective distinctions.
 
Like many email discussions, this gen-ed one has been productive not
because it will change minds but because it expresses openly the
presumptions, prejudices, and darn good thinking of experienced
professionals.  It's not pleasant for some of us to realize that thoughtful
and experienced colleagues disagree with what we assume to be
self-evidently true, but it is undoubtedly healthy.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 07:01:49 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
In-Reply-To:  <9604192023.AA25409@felix.vcu.edu>
 
Elizabeth:
 
At George Mason, we have an MA with four tracks--Lit., Teaching of
Writing and Lit., Professional Writing (Business and Technical) and
Editing, and Linguistics, plus the MFA in Poetry or Fiction.  EAch MA
concentration is 30 hours.  In Teaching of Writing and Lit. (in which I
teach), we require two core teaching seminars (in writing and in lit.), a
comp theory course, lit. scholarship, two grad. level writing courses,
one linguistics course, and two lit. courses, plus a free elective.  A
thesis is an option (used by about 10% of students) and we have no
comprehensive exam.  Indeed, only one of our MA tracks requires a
thesis--Prof. Writing and Editing--and none requires a comprehensive
exam.  When we set up these programs in the late 70's, there was little
support for establishing a comprehensive exam; we felt the course
structure would give us adequate information about the capabilities of
the students.  There has been no call for a comprehensive exam at any
time since then.
 
Chris Thaiss
George Mason U.
Fairfax, VA 22030
(703) 993-1196
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 07:45:32 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: Outcomes/Forced Learning
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.960418224007.8269C-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Joan,
 
If you don't mind, could you provide a complete reference to this
document?  Also, could you tell us how widely spread this document has
been?  We came across similar language (first para in excerpt below)
in a locally produced document about our own gen ed reform.  We wre
taken aback by the compartmentalization of learning.
 
I have other questions/observations for sections below.
 
On Thu, 18 Apr 1996, Joan Livingston-Webber wrote:
 
> One ugly assumption: "Evaluators recommend that every academic department
> or other academic unit [e.g. program] determine the extent to which it
> actually contributes to the incremental learning of its students within
> the three domains: cognitive (knowledge acquisition), behaviorial (skill
> acquisition) [the next section puts "written communication" in this
> domain], or affective (attitudinal development" (16)  The particular ugly
> assumption that got me is the one about "incremental learning" and the
> "actual contribution" that a program may make to it.  This sentence
> denies synthesis by students or synergy among courses or programs.
> It assumes that learning is incremental, perhaps because incremental
> learning is measureable.  This document makes
> assessment the engine of curriculum via "feedback loops" and "reports."
> I understand this; I don't trust it.  If all you can assess is
> incremental learning, it then risks any learning which is other than
> incremental.
>
> One violation: The first important tip is that assessment be "'faculty
> owned and driven' (i.e. that evidence be provided of active and on-going
> faculty participation in the planning and implementation of the program
> to assess student learning)" (5).  Later, "They also call for
> institutions to define in the assessment program document at what point
> and by what means faculty will be authorized to introduce changes they
> believe that the assessment results suggest it is important to try in
> order to improve student learning, if such changes do not require
> expenditures greater than the approved departmental programmatic budget
> allows" (10).  Does this mean that the faculty, who really need to get
> behind
> assessment "wholeheartedly" (17) and "own" it, have to seek permission from
> someone ("be authorized") in order to introduce group work (or get rid of
> it), change a textbook, or redefine the sequence of materials?  Who is it
> that "authorizes" faculty to make changes that don't require budget?  I
> think it must be the assessment hierarchy that the document
> recommends institutionalizing.
 
When I taught in New York, there was a lawyer mentality that spread
through the faculty.  A document with wording such as this looks as
though it has been designed by folks that do not have that mentality.
By this I mean that in NY when the admin assessment guys would try to
push a document such as this at us, the faculty would push the
contract back at them and say "Your assessment plans interfer with our
abilities to teach..."  The documents we'd get their almost always had
a VP behind them.  The VP was to oversee the whole ball of worms.  I
can see in this language an attempt by suspicious but bumbling faculty
to "take control" of assessment before the administration takes it
over.
 
It's also interesting that students are not mentioned, nor are the
professions into which they head.  However, I'm suspicious when
documents do include students because so often there is a VP who will
be the "student-services" representative in charge of the plan.  So
faculty see that as an attempt by the administration to backdoor their
control.
 
> Though I do, in fact, not strongly oppose (and some ways welcome) the
> assessment
> trend, I find this document unsettling.  It recommends the creation of a
> hierarchical bureaucracy to monitor and supervise assessment, a hierarchy
> created primarily through time reassigned from teaching, that is, a
> hierarchy funded out of the teaching budget--a strange trade off for an
> activity whose purpose is supposed to be to improve student learning in
> the classroom.
 
Where I have taught, it has always been difficult to get faculty to
commit to additional work on projects such as this without release
time.  But then the schools I've taught have had 5-5 or 4-4 loads (one
had a 16hr-14hr plan in fact).  Without the release there's often not
enough time to attend an extra workshop/committee meeting.
 
> Anyway, maybe this doesn't have to do with forced learning.  Maybe I just
> needed to say these things, since the committee meeting in the morning
> is supposed to be much more practical (i.e. how can we act on these
> recommendations not should we).  But I think this does have to do
> with forced learning--I'm just not yet able to name the connections.
 
When gen. ed. drives the curriculum, there is coerced class taking
(not prepared to label that learning).  I feel lucky that the gen. ed.
requirements I suffered through were requirements tied to divisions of
the university.  So while we were required to take foreign language,
humanities, social science, and natural science; we were able to
choose practically any course to fit the requirement so long as it
fell within the proper division.  The exceptions were the English
(everyone took 101-102) and PE requirements (which required two
activity classes).  Today it seems so many schools offer very few
choices for courses that meet requirements.  I can understand the
disadvantage of the approach I was coerced under.  It requires
departments to staff courses which often do not serve their own majors
at the expense of courses in that major.
 
> Meanwhile, the document uses the "value added" language of that universe
> of discourse.  So I would like to propose a value-added tax to go along
> with the manufacturing metaphor.  Let's be consistent about this.  The
> more you learn, the more you pay.  Universities can help make up
> shortfalls and a degree will be worth exactly what you paid for it.
 
How can we (and I'm serious) get this VAT before the administration
organizations in such a way that they believe we mean it?  Is there a
campaign we can wage that supports cogent arguments for the VAT?  It
just seems that a Swiftian proposal such as yours could really help us
convince others that the emporers' new clothes are a sham.  And
besides, it would vex the bejeebers out of them.
 
> Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
> "What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
>                                                 -Clifford Geertz
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
        "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 10:25:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes/Forced Learning
X-To:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@morehead-st.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.91.960421071816.11595B@msuacad.morehead-st.edu>
 
The document I quoted from is a 20-page photocopy of one that some of our
administrators got at a North Central Association gathering of some kind
last month.  The cover page gives this information:
 
        Opportunities for Improvement: Advice from Consultant-Evaluators
on Programs to Assess Student Learning
 
                        Cecilia L. Lopez
                        Associate Director
 
                        North Central Accreditation
                        Commission on Institutions of Higher Education
 
                        March 1996
 
In the lower margin of each page of the text is printed:
Cecilia L. Lopez                Staff Paper             March 1996
 
Our university assessment committee was sent the copies by the committee
chair to read for homework and come up with suggestions.  Happily enough,
the committee agreed that the document's descriptions of the
primary committee's
function dose not fit our understanding of ourselves and that our own
understanding would prevail.  We did come up with some rather practical
ideas and some discussion about how different ones of us conceive of what
learning is.  I don't like the document, even though in this one case, it
did seem to spur some good and productive discussion.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 10:36:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Libby Miles <emc@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
In-Reply-To:  <9604192023.AA25409@felix.vcu.edu>
 
Elizabeth --
 
This past year at Purdue our graduate committee addressed issues arising
from our MA exam similar to those you mentioned in your post.  Here's
where we stand now:
 
Our MA students in Rhet/Comp (a small number, generally -- averaging
about 1.5 in the past 5 years) take four of the five courses required for
the PhD in Rhet/Comp (Current comp theory and practice, Classical
Rhetoric, Modernism & Rhetoric, Postmodernism & Rhetoric -- Empirical
Research Methods comes at the doctoral level).
 
Officially, a thesis option exists.  Practically, however, it does not.
Our faculty are all on so many doctoral dissertation committees that MA
committees are simply not feasible.  This means that all 1.5 MA students
a year sit for the departmental examination.
 
The exam is a 6-hour sit-down, closed book test.  Two questions are from
the Rhet/Comp coursework reading lists, one question grows from a lit
"short" list we receive upon arrival, and the final question is a New
Critical poetry explication.
 
According to a survey we conduted from the Graduate Committee (I am one
of two student representatives), the vast majority of students are very
unhappy with both the physical conditions and the content of the exam.
Our lit faculty tends to like it just fine.  We had some minor success in
committee this year: 1) students no longer take the exam in one huge
overcrowded examination room together, we now get individual rooms; and
2) computer access is much easier to come by -- the old rule was that all
students would have to *bring in* their own computer and printer to use
in the time allotted for the exam.
 
We had hoped to at the very least expand the "close reading" to include
various kinds of rhetorical analyses, as some of the WPA respondents have
done.  We will try again with a different proposal next year -- and I
thank you *all* for your messages to Elizabeth, since they will support
our argument at Purdue as well.
 
Libby Miles
Purdue University
 
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 09:51:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes/Forced Learning
In-Reply-To:  <v0211010aad9efcea4e96@[199.1.172.147]> from "Fred Kemp" at Apr
              20, 96 09:15:40 pm
 
In relation to Fred Kemp's thoughtful post about the romantic/classic
division in teaching/learning styles.  Whatever we may call it, this
distinction is a real one and pervades much of what we do.  For instance,
in responding to student writing (as the Straub-Lunsford book makes
clear) we express the same difference: some of us say "I can't tell what
your major idea is; please clarify" while others of us underline a
sentence in the next-to-last paragraph and say "Now HERE is your main
idea; make this the subject of your opening paragraph."  The exact same
theoretical debate we have had here can and does take place on which
response is most effective; as you might guess, I like the second and see
it as much more helpful to students than the first.  But others will
argue that such directiveness (like requirements) is patronizing and
takes over the student's ownership of the paper (or his/her education).
I suppose what would really be wrong would be to have a staff wholly
committed to only one of these ways of thinking.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 10:20:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.960421102029.6234B-100000@omni.cc.purdue.edu> from
              "Libby Miles" at Apr 21, 96 10:36:31 am
 
Elizabeth's "Please help" thread has suggested something that I think I
have seen in both Rhetoric Review issues (five years or so apart)
describing doctoral programs in comp.  Comp programs in English
departments seem to span a spectrum from Realcomp to Pseudocomp, touching
all points inbetween. By Realcomp I mean a program with both a title and
a curriculum focused on comp; it may include some lit or lit theory, or
creative writing and linguistics, but its central focus and purpose is
composition studies and rhetoric.  By Pseudocomp, I mean a lit program that
grudgingly
includes a course or two in rhetoric or comp theory, but is basically
focused on lit and knowledge about lit (hence the long written exams).
One clue: is the TA program essentially a teaching program, to help comp
grad students gain supervised experience, or is it essentially
exploitative work which allows the lit program to do its thing?
        I'd like to hear from Stuart Brown, who I think is on the list,
who spent so much time on the RR survey, or David Chapman, who I know is
there.  Ideally, we could have a Consumer's Report chart, putting
programs on a line from Realcomp to Pseudocomp as a service to potential
students.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 14:00:28 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <199604211720.KAA29947@wiley.csusb.edu>; from "Edward White" at
              Apr 21, 96 10:20 am
 
This is Elizabeth's colleague (also Elizabeth).  I want to thank all of you
who have responded thus far.  The spectrum of possibilities described is
wonderful help as our program moves forward.  The discussion of exams and
thesis options and curriculum will be very helpful when our faculty meets
again to debate proosed curriculums for the MA and its two concentrations.
 
Ed White's placement of programs on a continuum running from realcomp to fake
sort of catches the heart of the debate now going on in our department.
Those of us who have been working with the composition MA have worked hard to
make it a "realcomp" program and are trying to position ourselves to expand
into professional writing of various kinds.   Last week, we proposed some
amendments that passed and that would help us in our effort to expand.  We
managed to get a thesis/exam option, a linguistic requirement, fewer
literature requirements, and a writing requirement voted in.  The issue that
arose and stimulated "Please Help!" is that one of our colleagues, for a
variety of reasons, proposed a requirement-less MA which would have two
possible exams, each based on a reading list.  Students would, during year
one, decide which they were going to sit for and work with an advisor.
 
I would like to toss this proposal into this Please Help thread.  Elizabeth
and the rest of the comp faculty want the proposal we amended last Tuesday.
This new proposal has excited the imagination of some of our lit colleagues
who supported our amendments.  It seems very simple and student-centered, but
the proposal is driven by more complex issues--such as who teaches graduate
seminars and notions that an MA in English means an MA in Literature.
Please continue to address Elizabeth's initial "Please Help!"  But if you
have any ideas as to how we might address this proposed free-wheeling MA, I
sure would like to hear back.  Thanks--
 
Elizabeth Hodges
Virginia Commonwealth University
Richmond, VA  23284-2005
(804) 828-1331
ehodges@vcu.edu
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Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 11:07:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <199604211720.KAA29947@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed,
 
In case they're "not listening," I sent a copy of your message
to both Theresa Enos and Stuart Brown.
 
Greg Glau
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 13:17:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
In-Reply-To:  <199604202335.QAA22299@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Our MA program is just finishing its first year, so I imagine that we'll
be making some changes in it as students start experiencing what we
planned in the abstract.  But at the moment, all students must take 3
core courses, one in literature, one in composition, and one in
linguistics.  They must also complete an internship, in which they apply
their specialized knowledge and work with an individual or organization
to learn about ways their field of interest works out in practice.  Two
of our students are currently working at a theatre in town; two others
are planning to work with a writing across the curriculum initiative on
campus, for instance.  They also write a thesis, and can allocate the
rest of their coursework however they wish.  If you'd like the brochure
which describes the available courses, let me know and I'll pop a copy in
the mail.  Susanmarie
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 12:09:47 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes/Forced Learning
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/21/96 08:25
 
Those NCA assessment documents tend to be reactions to the assessment plans
that are submitted to NCA as part of focus reports and accreditation reviews.
The assessment plans that fail to get approved have two broad characteristics:
1) The plan will be a "plan for a plan" rather than a plan and 2) it will
include the assessment of everything but student performance. Those that pass
muster on these two criteria may have a good assessment process but no
assessment criteria. The paper in question is an attempt to address some of
these problems. It is a bit tedious.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 14:50:52 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Randall L. Popken" <POPKEN@TARLETON.EDU>
Subject:      Reply to Re: Please help!
In-Reply-To:  <199604192242.WAA01552@etsuodt.etsu.edu>
 
Dick:
 
We also require an examination, a thesis, and foreign language competence for ou
r M.A.  (Though we do have an "MA light"--non-thesis option--which almost noANSI
 Insert Modeone takes.)
 
Best wishes,
 
 
Randy Popken
Tarleton State
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 17:33:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Invitation to Netoric's Tuesday Cafe Discussion, 4/23/96 (fwd)
 
The topic of Tuesday Cafe this week seems to me to bear upon the same set
of issues we've been discussing in the 'gen-ed, forced learning' thread.
 
If anyone is interested, but is unsure about getting around on  MOO, I'd
be glad to hold a practice MOO session sometime Monday afternoon (between
1:30 & 3:30 CDT) or Monday evening after 8 CDT. Lemme know. I can send
basic info & whatnot. --Eric
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Sun, 21 Apr 1996 14:26:14 -0400
From: Fanderclai Tari <tari@UCET.UFL.EDU>
To: Multiple recipients of list RHETNT-L <RHETNT-L@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject: Invitation to Netoric's Tuesday Cafe Discussion, 4/23/96
 
      **************************************************************
            Please come to Netoric's Tuesday Cafe Discussion
                                   for
                             April 23, 1996
                              8:00 p.m. EDT
                 in Netoric's Tuesday Cafe on MediaMOO
 
                                 Topic:
 
                   Professionalism and Accountability
 
                               To join us:
         Telnet to MediaMOO at purple-crayon.media.mit.edu 8888
         connect guest OR connect your character if you have one
                             @go Tuesday
      If you're new to Netoric and/or MOOing, Netoric's Information
         and MOOhelpsheet is available through Netoric's web page:
           http://www.cs.bsu.edu/homepages/siering/netoric.html
      Note that Netoric's web page also has logs of our discussions!
      **************************************************************
 
      This week's topic comes from Michael Salvo and Eric Crump,
      who've been hashing it over between them and asked to bring it
      to the Tuesday Cafe.  Don't miss it--it promises to be an
      excellent discussion!  Here's their introduction to their topic:
                        ______________________
 
Recently, Eric Crump and Michael Salvo, in E-mail and MOO, began
discussing issues of "Professionalism" and "Accountability."  Mike,
bewildered to find himself the "conservative" (a-hem) pundit in the
exchange, found himself challenged by Eric.  Eric made the connection
between Mike's concern with appearing "professional" with our student's
grade mongering.  Consider the following:
 
        Eric writes:
        What do grades, curricular requirements, degrees, promotion and
        tenure have in common?  Where did they come from and why won't
        they go away?  Can education survive them?
 
        Mike replies:
        When do we *stop* tearing down all boundaries?  Can we stop?  How
        do we determine a *valid* filter or hoop?
 
Come join a discussion of the deepest structures of this institution we
call higher education.  Do we only have to ask these questions because of
shrinking budgets?  Shouldn't these questions be asked over and over
again?  What might we find ourselves finding out about our beloved
Universities and Colleges? ...and about our own careers?
                        ______________________
 
      See you at the Cafe!
 
                      *  *  *  N E T O R I C  *  *  *
           Tuesday Cafe -- Electronic Conferences -- CMC Workshops
       ---------------------------------------------------------------
      | Tari Fanderclai                 |  Greg Siering               |
      | Boston, MA                      |  Ball State University      |
      | tari@ucet.ufl.edu               |  00gjsiering@bsuvc.bsu.edu  |
       ---------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 18:29:48 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      My chapter
 
Susanmarie, I am still working frantically on the book chapter.  I hope to
have it to you in the next few days, for real.  On Monday, Wednesday, and
Friday I love what I have done, and on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday I
hate it.  On Sunday, like today, I just don't know what to think.
 
But I will finish it by Tuesday and I think it will be usable.
 
Fred
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 19:37:52 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles Lund <CLund6438@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: PLEASE HELP
 
Elizabeth,
 
    Our program Masters in Rhetoric and Comp. at the University of DC
requires a thesis but no exam.  Our thinking is that a program that
emphasizes writing and the teaching of writing should require a substantial
piece of writing, i.e., a thesis.
 
Charles Lund,
Writing Program Coordinator, UDC
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 20:42:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes/Forced Learning
 
>some of us say "I can't tell what your major idea is; please clarify"
 
If we don't teach them how to clarify or tell them what we think the main
idea could be from what is written, the students will continue to do what
they know- which is the problem in the first place.  I don' think one need to
be as direct and helpful as to say:
 
>while others of us underline a
>sentence in the next-to-last paragraph and say "Now HERE is your main
>idea; make this the subject of your opening paragraph."
 
But I think that is a very good way to do it.  But if one is inclined against
such explicitness, one can do more than say "clarify."  Just telling a
student a paragraph is weak isn't nearly as helpful as pointing out the
precise things which make it weak and then showing how to improve it.  This
last thing is what my instructors resist most - but it is highly effective.
 We don't have the time or inclination to do the entire paper that way, but
doing one or two paragraphs (modeling, to use learning theory language) is
often extremely powerful.
 
Steve Jamar
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 21 Apr 1996 20:40:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dean A. Hinnen <dhinnen@gamma.is.tcu.edu>"
              <DHINNEN@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU>
Subject:      New list annoucement
X-To:         wac-l@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu, mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu
 
Please forgive the cross-postings and please forward to appropriate
lists and individuals.
  Thanks you.
 
Dean A. Hinnen
Associate Director of Composition
Texas Christian University
d.hinnen@tcu.edu
 
************************************************************************
           LIST ANNOUNCEMENT: COMPOSITION AND PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPE
 
     A new list, TYPWRT-L, provides composition instructors and
theorists interested in Jungian type theory and the Myers-Briggs
Type Indicator an opportuntiy to share ideas, research, and
casual conversation related to composition and type theory.
 
     To join TYPWRT-L, send the following message:
 
subscribe typwrt-l firstname lastname
 
to the following address:
 
listserv@tcu.edu
 
     If you encounter problems subscribing to the list or would
like additional information about TYPWRT-L, please e-mail me at
d.hinnen@tcu.edu
 
Dean A. Hinnen
Texas Christian University
d.hinnen@tcu.edu
Listowner TYPWRT-L
***************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 09:22:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
 
Elizabeth,
 
At Wright State we had the same sort of problem--what to do with a
varied program with a single exit procedure.  After struggling with
various forms of an exam for several years (including having students
devise their own questions, which the graduate committee then
approved), we finally chucked the whole thing.  Now all graduate
students submit, instead of an examination, a portfolio of work.
The portfolio consists of (I'm quoting from the official wording):
"A cover essay, of two to four pages, which will introduce the
portfolio.  This essay will explain and justify the selection of
papers offered, the critique, the candidate's program of study,'
and the independent project."
"One original paper from each of 4 courses taken during the
candidate's gradaute study.  Two of the papers should be from courses
in the program core [1 of 2 bibliography & methods courses, 1 of 2
historical courses, either rhetoric or critical theory] or from
700-level seminars.  Together these 4 papers should represent both
the reange and the growth of the candidate's work in the program.
[Creative theses may substitute for the 2 unspecified papers]"
"A detailed 3-5 page critique of _one_ of the papers..., discussing
the paper's purpose,strengths, and weaknesses, and which explains
what changes the writer would make to improve it."
"An official signed copy of the candidate's program of study."
"An independent paper."  [The paper should be 1-=15 pages long,
must be a work of scholarship or research, addressed to "a general
audience of scholars in English."  Students submit a prospectus
and annotated bibliography for the paper the quarter before it's
due and, once it's approved, must do the paper on their own.]
 
Once the portfolio is submitted, a committee of 3 English professors
read it and must agree that it's passing.  The committee is made
up of 3 faculty chosen at random, hence the "audience" language
above.  Students must have completed 3/4 of their course work before
submitting the portfolio.
 
We've found this to be a very workable alternative to the endless
wrangling and hand-wringing we went through every year, trying
to shoehorn a very amorphous program (Emphases in Literature,
Rhetoric and Composition, and TESOL, options in just about every-
thing) into a sit-down-for-several-hours-and-answer-these-questions
exam.  Students demonstrate what they can do as well as what they
have learned, without the artificiality of an exam situation.
 
I hope this helps;  write if you have questions.
 
Rich Bullock
Director of Writing Programs
Wright State University
Dayton, OH 45435
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 09:27:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patrice K Gray <pkg@CHRISTA.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      info request
 
We at the University of New Hampshire's  Writing Center and Writing Across
the Curriculum Program are researching rhetoric associate's programs for
a possible pilot at our university next year.
 
If you are involved in or know of a program that places writing
consultants within discipline-specific courses, we would appreciate it if
you could share with us any ideas and experiences.  We are interested,
specifically, in learning more about your experiences with setting up such
a program, various models for training consultants (pay per hour or course
credit), and degrees of support from faculty.
 
I know that spring semester is winding down (or is that up?) and that
time is limited. We would appreciate, though, any thoughts you may have.
 
Thanks.
 
 
Patrice Gray. Ph.D
Assoc. Director
Writing Across the Curriculum Program
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 08:47:51 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!/masters in writing
 
At Illinois State, all masters students, regardless of track within the
English program, write a comprehensive exam that is tailored to their
individual coursework.  In consultation with their advisor, each student
identifies 5 past courses (out of the 10-13 taken) that he or she perceives
to be related or contributing to a theme or issue.  The candidate then
writes a brief paper synthesizing those course issues.  The advisor uses
the synthesis to write a question that the student has 1 1/2 hours to
address.  That's part 1 of the exam.  Part 2 is a critical/rhetorical
analysis of a text.  Students are given three or four short texts, usually
a poem, a short story, and essay, and something else (one semester it was
part of the preface to the King James translation of the Bible, for
example).  They choose one text and write about it; I don't have the prompt
in front of me, but the gist of it is "to choose an appropriate analytic
framework."
 
In addition, Masters in Writing students write theses.  There is a thesis
option for literature students, too, but this is relatively infrequently
used.
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 09:27:25 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Gorrell <DGORRELL@TIGGER.STCLOUD.MSUS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Please help!
 
At St. Cloud State we have an MA with an emphasis in Rhetoric and Applied
Writing.  The core requirements are the same as for other
emphases--graduate-only courses in research, British lit and American lit.  The
exit requirements are the same too--a thesis, revision of two substantial
papers, or a written examination.  No one has taken the written exam for years,
and if someone decided to do it we'd have to revise our reading list.
Donna Gorrell
dgorrell@tigger.stcloud.msus.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 08:36:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
To the second Elizabeth:  I'd make two suggestions if you want a good
"realcomp"  MA.  One: Eliminate literature classes altogether.  They take
up room that you don't relly have.  If the students are English program
grads, they have a good background in English all ready and don't need
all that much more.  Two:  Make your program cross disciplinary and offer
lots of possibilities for relevent classes from other disciplines (speech,
computer science, business communications, psychology, journalism), but
 
don't have a requirement-less program.  Students, even graduate students,
don't always know what they will need.  Ron Shook,  Director of Technical
and Professional Writing, Utah State
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 07:56:19 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Graduate Portfolios
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/22/96 06:21
 
Aquestion for those using portfolios as the final project: portfolios tend to
be composed largely of work that a student has already turned in for
evaluation, and, if your program is like ours (and most others),the student
got A's on most of the work. What happens if you then "fail" the portfolio? I
see that Wright includes a "new" paper, a sensible thesis-ette. Ours does not.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 08:07:57 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/22/96 07:37
 
We left some literature in our MA-Rhetoric/Comp track (a course or two) with
the idea of having our students approach literature as a kind of discourse,
for purposes of comparison. We thought it might be salutary to have some
students in lit classes whose agenda was a little different from the
instructors'. Sort of a rhetoric of literature thing.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 07:34:28 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Graduate Portfolios
 
David--we require that each piece in the portfolio be substantially revised
for a different audience--usually as a piece to submit for publication.
Students understand that a paper that got an "A" in a seminar is still
probably not ready for publication.  So far we have had two portfolios
returned to students (not failed--just returned for revision and
resubmission.  The idea is to prepare students for professional writing
tasks.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>Aquestion for those using portfolios as the final project: portfolios tend to
>be composed largely of work that a student has already turned in for
>evaluation, and, if your program is like ours (and most others),the student
>got A's on most of the work. What happens if you then "fail" the portfolio? I
>see that Wright includes a "new" paper, a sensible thesis-ette. Ours does not.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 08:55:37 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96042208075902@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Apr 22, 96 08:07:57 am
 
I agree with David that some lit makes sense both in a realcomp program
and for the benefit comp students bring to the lit program. Ignorance of
lit is NOT appropriate for a comp person, or any person.  I happen to
teach the lit theory course in our MA comp program and I think it
essential for comp people: how can one read student texts well without a
theory of reading? But grad lit courses in a realcomp program are quite
different than they are in a lit or pseudocomp program.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 12:58:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Sharing the credit...
 
...and accepting the blame.
 
I'm glad everyone seems to like the Outcomes Workshop proposal.  I'm sure
that some liked it better than others, since they'll have recognized their
own words woven into that fabric.  So let me thank, in particular, Liz
Hamp-Lyons (the best co-author a fella ever had!), Ed White, Mark Wiley,
and some others whose prose I grabbed on the fly.  This proposal was most
rewarding because it was a collaborative effort, born of this list as it
were.  Like some of my children's presents, it came with "some assembly
required," but the parts were all included.
 
So--the credit must be shared among us.  The blame for flaws lies with the
assembler (especially the spelling of "Wrokshop"--I've always made that
typo!).
 
This is a very wise community.  I feel confident that we can achieve some
outcomes.  :)
Bill
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 10:14:23 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBEASON@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Graduate Portfolios
 
David,
Our portfolio consists of two "new" papers (a proposal for a thesis
and a reflective piece).  The other 2 pieces are revisions of
othe papers (usually A papers as you noted), but in a sense they
are new in that they are to be substantive revisions.
 
We've never had the the problem of what to do with failing
portfolios.  First, we ask the students to submit a draft to
the committee, and we usually head off problems this way.  Even
when they do turn in a finished portfolio that isn't up to par,
we allow them one (or two, I forget) more attempts to submit
a passing portfolio.
 
Larry Beason
Eastern Washington University
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 11:11:24 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Sorry Ed and DAvid, I disagree about lit in a comp program.  I feel that
students get a good grounding in lit in the undergrad program and that
lit in grad programs is usually a political and not a pedagogical plus.
Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 11:12:23 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <01I3U96D9CUA8Y9XZ3@cc.usu.edu>
 
One useful approach (for me, anyway) that Duane Roen used when he
ran the graduate rhetoric program at Arizona was to allow literary
theory courses to substitute for the "author" or "period" (or
whatever) literature requirement.  Theory is so much a part of what
we do that having it as a concentration makes much more sense than,
say, explicating a poem, for a rhet/comp program.
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
 
On Mon, 22 Apr 1996 RONRON@CC.USU.EDU wrote:
 
> Sorry Ed and DAvid, I disagree about lit in a comp program.  I feel that
> students get a good grounding in lit in the undergrad program and that
> lit in grad programs is usually a political and not a pedagogical plus.
> Ron Shook
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 13:48:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Libby Miles <emc@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <01I3U96D9CUA8Y9XZ3@cc.usu.edu>
 
On Mon, 22 Apr 1996 RONRON@CC.USU.EDU wrote:
 
> Sorry Ed and DAvid, I disagree about lit in a comp program.  I feel that
> students get a good grounding in lit in the undergrad program and that
> lit in grad programs is usually a political and not a pedagogical plus.
> Ron Shook
>
 
Ron --
 
I'm curious -- how do you deal with those grad students who do *not* come
to Comp programs with an undergraduate English major?  I've know Comp
students with undergraduate backgrounds in Theatre, Communications,
Nursing, Accounting, Sociology, Political Science, Dance, and a variety of
other majors.  Do you feel *they* need some sort of lit grounding to do comp?
 
And what about returning (older) students, whose undergraduate work was
long enough ago that it no longer serves as "training" for a graduate
degree?  Might *they* need a lit background?
 
Our discussions at Purdue have had to take these student populations into
consideration, and the question really gets at the heart of whether or
not lit is seen as an absolutely necessary component of a RealComp
graduate degree.
 
[contextual note -- I was a returning student who came to grad school
without an undergraduate English major]
 
Libby Miles
Purdue University
 
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 14:42:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
X-To:         Libby Miles <emc@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.960422134017.8142A-100000@omni.cc.purdue.edu>
 
I did rhet/comp without a lit degree, but with a BA and MA in English
Language.  I did thus take the minimum required lit--a weird
assortment--one Brit survey, a history of criticism, bib and methods of
research in literary study.  Hanging around English departments gives one
tons of Hirschean knowledge of lit.  (Crossword puzzles supply the rest.)
But I never had course in Shakespeare, Milton, or other famous writers
like that.  On the other hand, I did have a course in Native American
Languages (a kind of survey of families and lots of interesting
examinations of structures alien to Indo European).
 
I can't imagine why a comp rhet program would insist on viewing the
absence of undergrad lit as a deficiency to make up in order to get the
Comp/Rhet degree.  Now theory is, I think, a lingua franca of English
Departments and everyone in English ought to have some theory so that he
or she can participate in conversations with colleagues.  At the least,
the comp person will then have some idea what they mean when they talk
about "New Criticism."
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 20:18:35 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dick Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Reply to Re: Please help!
 
Good to hear from you Randy.  If you have the "MA Lite," how come no one
takes it?
 
We offer a non-thesis M.S., and a non-thesis, non-foreign-language M.S.  But
we're hard-nosed about the M.A.  If we had some M.A. variation, I'm pretty
sure our students would jump on it.
 
                                        Dick
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 16:05:52 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
I'd like to meditate on the following passage:
 
>I can't imagine why a comp rhet program would insist on viewing the
>absence of undergrad lit as a deficiency to make up in order to get the
>Comp/Rhet degree.  Now theory is, I think, a lingua franca of English
>Departments and everyone in English ought to have some theory so that he
>or she can participate in conversations with colleagues.  At the least,
>the comp person will then have some idea what they mean when they talk
>about "New Criticism."
 
This issue catches me at a personally ripe time because I've been thinking
and writing a lot lately about the implications of my intellectual and
experiential background in contradistinction to those of the new writing
teachers I train.  To telegraph those differences, it matters a lot for how
one teaches and regards writing to have come to social constructivism
through a basically expressivist, aesthetic, literature-infused
rhetoric/composition program (that's my Ph.D. at Iowa in 1986) than to be
"born into" a social constructivist professional world.
 
My new teachers and I differ in terms of our dispositions toward and
strategies for doing close readings--of any texts, including student texts.
 To be hugely reductive, the new teachers tend more to privilege issues of
genre, tend more to do symptomatic readings whose end is to align a given
text with a few large issues, race, gender, and class being the most
obvious and popular.  On the other hand, and also to be hugely reductive, I
tend more to privilege the text as text, as something not exhuasted by
being labeled as an instance of some large issue or analytic category.
Whereas my new teachers are "taxonomists" and fine readers of symptoms, I
am more hermeneuticist, skeptical that the text and its writer can be
adequately accounted for by being discussed in terms of "this is one of
those."
 
I've been increasingly down on theory lately as sufficient definitional
grounds for "being in English" or even "being in composition studies."  I
write this as someone known as a theorist in my department, who originated
a graduate course in "Narrative Theory," who has been an active member at
various times of "theory reading groups." I have published mostly theory.
My dissatisfaction with the sufficiency of theory has to do with my
experiences with readers who reduce the complexity of phenomena.  Maybe
they're just bad theorists.  Certainly no good deconstructionist (that
theoretical perspective I most trust) would be so reductive.
 
Anyway, it's interesting to note that "theory" reading groups formed in an
historical moment when they constituted an enclave of solidarity in English
departments that would hardly recognize it.  A couple of colleagues and I
talked recently about forming a "close reading" group.  We would pick a
novel to read and talk about every couple of weeks.
 
Rambling.  Sorry.  I just worry that we shouldn't take too much consolation
as "theory" being the coin of the realm.
 
 
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 16:55:45 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
> I feel that
>> students get a good grounding in lit in the undergrad program and that
>> lit in grad programs is usually a political and not a pedagogical plus.
>> Ron Shook
 
Maybe lit programs need to offer a disclaimer the way the gas mileage folks
do:  User's experience under actual conditions may vary.
 
I didn't get much of a grounding.  And I do wonder about trying to prepare
students ONLY for lit or ONLY for comp, when we all know that over the
stretch of a career, they'll be better off if they can do both.
 
Or maybe that's just my experience speaking, and others' experience under
actual conditions may vary.
Bill
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 15:06:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Libby -- I'll put my head directly in the crocodile's mouth and suggest
that comp majors don't really need all that much literature background
at all. What would they need it for?  If you assume that writing arises
out of a literary tradition, maybe, but I don't assume that at all. I
think the argument that literary theory informs rhetorical theory is
weak at best and more probably false.  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 16:22:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <199604221555.IAA17110@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
        Perhaps I haven't been attending to this thread as i might have,
until now, so my question might have been answered in a posting i already
deleted....but, which specific programs are you/we thinking of when we/you
use the word "pseudocomp"?  Steve Dilks, Director of Composition, UND.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 16:26:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <01I3U96D9CUA8Y9XZ3@cc.usu.edu>
 
        I fear that the distinction between "composition studies" and
"literary studies" is being based on a reductive separation of
"literature" and "composition."  Perhaps someone might clarify the use of
these terms??  Steve Dilks, UND.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 13:49:19 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Our comp. folks need lit because that's one of the courses they will be
asked to teach in the colleges where many of them wind up.  That's why our
program requires literature as well as composition.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>Libby -- I'll put my head directly in the crocodile's mouth and suggest
>that comp majors don't really need all that much literature background
>at all. What would they need it for?  If you assume that writing arises
>out of a literary tradition, maybe, but I don't assume that at all. I
>think the argument that literary theory informs rhetorical theory is
>weak at best and more probably false.  Ron Shook
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 13:50:19 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Thompson <thompson@TOTO.CSUSTAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Sue,
 
I don't know about your program, but in our program students are required to
take lit, maybe for the reason you specify, but lit students are not
required to take comp, maybe because the department largely believes in the
old saw "anyone can teach comp."  Also, if you're talking doctoral programs,
I think the claim that compsters will teach lit is becoming less and less
valid.  I started in 93 in a true rhet/comp position and my colleagues don't
want me to teach lit--they're rather turfy about it.
 
mt
 
>Our comp. folks need lit because that's one of the courses they will be
>asked to teach in the colleges where many of them wind up.  That's why our
>program requires literature as well as composition.
>
>Sue McLeod
>
>>Libby -- I'll put my head directly in the crocodile's mouth and suggest
>>that comp majors don't really need all that much literature background
>>at all. What would they need it for?  If you assume that writing arises
>>out of a literary tradition, maybe, but I don't assume that at all. I
>>think the argument that literary theory informs rhetorical theory is
>>weak at best and more probably false.  Ron Shook
>
>Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
>College of Liberal Arts
>Washington State University
>Pullman, WA 99164-2630
>(509)335-4581
>
>
_____________________________________________
Mark Thompson
Asst Professor of English (Composition/Rhetoric/Writing Studies)
Director of Composition
Coordinator M A in the Teaching of Writing (MATW)
California State University, Stanislaus
thompson@toto.csustan.edu
http://www.csustan.edu/english/thompson/index.htm
_____________________________________________
 
"There's a certain odor to this;" what an incredibly damaging thing to say.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 17:53:27 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Randall L. Popken" <POPKEN@TARLETON.EDU>
Subject:      Reply to Re: Reply to Re: Please help!
In-Reply-To:  <199604222018.UAA28712@etsuodt.etsu.edu>
 
Dick:
 
I agree with you 100% about the MA needing to be a "thesis model."  But the MA L
ite wasn't my decision.
 
Anyway, I think we've done a fairly good job of letting people know that the
real degree is the thesis version.  "Anyone who ever wants a Ph.D. should do an
MA thesis," we tell them (whether accurately or not).
 
The MA lite, unfortunately, has also become the track for high school teachers w
ho are brave enough to take an advanced degree in English rather than in educa
tion.  Most of them tell us that they either don't have the time to put in on a
thesis (and would prefer to take the extra 6 hours), or that they don't think th
ey could put in the sustained effort needed for a thesis.   Indeed, most of the
best theses have been from our graduate assistants since they're around here all
 the time.
 
Anyway, enough of that.  When's the book coming out?  Or is it already out?  I l
ook forward to reading it.  Did I tell you that we used your "Four Philosophies"
 article in my comp practicum class?  One kid was especially taken by the part w
here you urge consistency--not teaching via one philosophy and evaluating
writing via another.  This young man refers to you nearly every week:  "Fulkerso
n says . . . "
 
Best wishes; 'hope all is going well.
 
 
Randy.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 15:19:49 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Our MA comp people go into community colleges where they teach both.  And
our lit people _are_ required to take courses in the teaching of comp.
before they are allowed in the classroom.
 
Sue
 
>Sue,
>
>I don't know about your program, but in our program students are required to
>take lit, maybe for the reason you specify, but lit students are not
>required to take comp, maybe because the department largely believes in the
>old saw "anyone can teach comp."  Also, if you're talking doctoral programs,
>I think the claim that compsters will teach lit is becoming less and less
>valid.  I started in 93 in a true rhet/comp position and my colleagues don't
>want me to teach lit--they're rather turfy about it.
>
>mt
>
>>Our comp. folks need lit because that's one of the courses they will be
>>asked to teach in the colleges where many of them wind up.  That's why our
>>program requires literature as well as composition.
>>
>>Sue McLeod
>>
>>>Libby -- I'll put my head directly in the crocodile's mouth and suggest
>>>that comp majors don't really need all that much literature background
>>>at all. What would they need it for?  If you assume that writing arises
>>>out of a literary tradition, maybe, but I don't assume that at all. I
>>>think the argument that literary theory informs rhetorical theory is
>>>weak at best and more probably false.  Ron Shook
>>
>>Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
>>College of Liberal Arts
>>Washington State University
>>Pullman, WA 99164-2630
>>(509)335-4581
>>
>>
>_____________________________________________
>Mark Thompson
>Asst Professor of English (Composition/Rhetoric/Writing Studies)
>Director of Composition
>Coordinator M A in the Teaching of Writing (MATW)
>California State University, Stanislaus
>thompson@toto.csustan.edu
>http://www.csustan.edu/english/thompson/index.htm
>_____________________________________________
>
>"There's a certain odor to this;" what an incredibly damaging thing to say.
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 22 Apr 1996 17:25:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
With regard to some recent postings on the place of lit and lit theory in
Realcomp programs: Much as I value lit theory, I think it cannot exist apart
from a pretty good understanding of lit.  Otherwise it has the same
illegitimacy as the English Methods course taught to people with no courses
in English by some Education depts.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 07:40:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
X-To:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <9604222101.AA22664@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
Theory as lingua franca: Doug, I never meant theory as be or end all.  I
simply meant that when I want to talk with colleagues on an intellectual
ground, theory does provide some common place to start.  How else do I
talk with the people who teach matter about whose substance I have little
background?  If we can hook what we do into a theoretical frame, we have
something more to say to each other than shop talk and department gossip.
Given that we can't all know about everything, theory seems to me to
provide more common ground than a particular literary author, period, or
genre for all of us who get housed in English departments, though it
looks like assessment may be the *real* lingua franca.
 
As someone who came to comp via linguistics, I too have noticed the lack
of interest/desire in close readings.  Sometimes that bothers me a lot.
SOmetimes it doesn't.  Since I also have grad training in religious
studies, I am also rather inclined to serious hermeneutical readings.
But, again, I'm rarely reading the texts my literary colleagues are, so,
again, it is is the hermeneutics or the close reading orientation that we
share--not the texts we read.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 09:08:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Graduate Portfolios
 
David asks, "What happens if a student turns in a portfolio that has all A
papers in it and it then fails?"  While our program does insist on the
papers from previous courses, the readers place the most weight on the
analysis of those papers and the independent project--in other words, the
"new" writing in the portfolio.  The papers written for previous classes
are seen as the raw material for the analysis and may also be judged as
pieces on their own;  one of the problems we're struggling with as a
faculty is our nearly-universal tendency to give students higher grades
than even we think they deserve, and sometimes that manifests itself in
a weak portfolio.  Mea culpas and accusations of "weenie!" all around.
 
Rich Bullock
Wright State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 06:45:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing the credit...
 
My pleasure, too, Bill in working with you and the rest of the group.
 
But we could invent a new presentation genre at 4Cs called the rockshop or
wrokshop.  mark
 
 
 >...and accepting the blame.
>
>I'm glad everyone seems to like the Outcomes Workshop proposal.  I'm sure
>that some liked it better than others, since they'll have recognized their
>own words woven into that fabric.  So let me thank, in particular, Liz
>Hamp-Lyons (the best co-author a fella ever had!), Ed White, Mark Wiley,
>and some others whose prose I grabbed on the fly.  This proposal was most
>rewarding because it was a collaborative effort, born of this list as it
>were.  Like some of my children's presents, it came with "some assembly
>required," but the parts were all included.
>
>So--the credit must be shared among us.  The blame for flaws lies with the
>assembler (especially the spelling of "Wrokshop"--I've always made that
>typo!).
>
>This is a very wise community.  I feel confident that we can achieve some
>outcomes.  :)
>Bill
>
>
>Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
>English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
>1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
>University of Michigan 48109
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 10:20:21 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Whoa Nellie!
In-Reply-To:  <01I3VJ2T7UWY8X0ISZ@nova.wright.edu>
 
> David asks, "What happens if a student turns in a portfolio that has all A
> papers in it and it then fails?"
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
        Such a thing shouldn't happen although most of us know it does
happen. Isn't this one of the reasons that legislators want guarantees
that students are really learning rather than guarantees that we are
really teaching?
 
    m m m m m  ccccccc  ggggggg   Chet Pryor, Professor & Testing Coordinator
    m   m   m  c        g           Department of English
    m   m   m  c        g   ggg       Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
    m   m   m  c        g     g         20200 Observation Drive
    m   m   m  ccccccc  ggggggg           Germantown, Maryland 20876, USA
                                            (301)353-7765 FAX(301)353-7752
http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50/mchome.htm      cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
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Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 09:45:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Joan,
 
You make some very good points, quite rightly complicating my reductions.
I guess I'm (idealistically) interested in something beyond--in addition
to--all of us being able to do theory talk, valuable as that might be just
for the reasons you cited.  My own theoretical perspective is an amalgam of
chaos theory, Bakhtinian dialogism, deconstructionism, hermeneutics, and
Wordsworth's preface.  What I believe more and more is that change and
vitality and agency are possible to the extent that we insist on the
fine-grained quality of life and experience and on the ability for writing
to create and render that grain.  What this means is that the mere having
of serious encounters with texts--and I certainly don't mean only with
canonical literature--keeps the grain rough and fine, resists everything
collapsing to some common denominator of #2 pine.  Golly, I sound like Sven
Birkerts.
 
Let me illustrate my concern.  In my "Essay as Genre" graduate class for
the past two weeks, we've been reading Scott Russell Sander's book _The
Paradise of Bombs._  Someone noted that Sanders writes almost nothing about
women in the book, which occasioned a symptomatic reading of it as yet more
evidence of the patriarchy of letters.  Well, sure.  While several in the
class thought that our passionate discussions on this topic were top notch,
I wasn't so sanguine.  There's a lot of other stuff going on with Sanders,
including a discussion of class issues, but we never "talked about the
text" once the discussion moved to a theoretical level. (I probably didn't
help matters by noting that Sanders also didn't write about the Faberge
Easter Eggs or about the situation in Bosnia and that we should go after
all the things he so symptomatically neglected to do.) The book became a
stepping stone artifact, something consumable as I suppose all books must
finally be, but there's so much more that could have challenged us as a
class to consider.
 
Now, we're also reading Nancy Mairs's _Remembering the Bone House_.
Similar thing.  Some in the class have decided that Mairs's essentialist
feminist position so contaminates the book that they cannot respond
favorably to Mairs; we spent a class period discussing feminist theory, a
discussion occasioned by Mairs's book but relatively little about the
complexities of the tangled experiences and issues she raises.
 
Now, my position is not simply that "books and their authors deserve our
respect."  Rather, it's more that "our vitality as readers (or capital R
readers in the broader semiotic sense) of Texts in the World" depends on
suspending the seductive impulse to tame all phenomena as algorithmic
playings out of theoretical positions."
 
The French mathematician LaPlace, in the early hey-days of calculus,
asserted that, if one knew the initial conditions of the universe--where
every point of matter was at a certain moment in time--then it was
theoretically possible to describe the future through the proper equations.
 I worry that some today aspire to the LaPlacian ideal: the equations of
gender, race, class, sexual orientation, and so on, assembled in a matrix
dictated by chosen theories of subjectivity, textuality, and materiality
will tell us all that can meaningfully know about a piece of writing, and I
just think the world is more complex than that.  I know, that's probably a
leisured and privileged and male position out of sorts with my own
working-class background working years on the back of a garbage truck in
rural Iowa.
 
Yes, have theory as lingua franca.  But have each of us always and
continually learn foreign languages, including the language of close
readings and of the possibility that small differences in texts and in
experiences oughtn't be sandpapered away.
 
As I said, I've been mulling this stuff around lately, and I appreciate the
prodding to figure out just how screwy and ill-formed my thinking is.
 
Doug
 
 
>Theory as lingua franca: Doug, I never meant theory as be or end all.  I
>simply meant that when I want to talk with colleagues on an intellectual
>ground, theory does provide some common place to start.  How else do I
>talk with the people who teach matter about whose substance I have little
>background?  If we can hook what we do into a theoretical frame, we have
>something more to say to each other than shop talk and department gossip.
>Given that we can't all know about everything, theory seems to me to
>provide more common ground than a particular literary author, period, or
>genre for all of us who get housed in English departments, though it
>looks like assessment may be the *real* lingua franca.
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 09:00:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David W. Chapman" <dwchapma@MAILBOX.SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Ed,
The surveys of doctoral programs published in Rhetoric Review have tried to
assess the "legitimacy" of the composition programs in various ways--size
of the faculty doing research in rhet/comp, number of students in the
specialization, etc.  But I think the most telling aspect is the doctoral
dissertation.  No matter what courses students take, they are ultimately
defined by the dissertation.  I don't think the M.A. thesis is nearly as
pivotal.  Many of the people on this list have written a thesis on a
literary topic and gone on to pursue a comp/rhet Ph.D.
I'm not sure that "pseudo-comp" is the right term to describe programs that
combine rhetoric and literature.  In my own graduate study I found lots of
connections between my course on Samuel Johnson and the one on classical
rhetoric.  One of the things that enlivened composition studies in the 70s
was the transition from thinking about composition as a set of rules to
thinking of it as "real writers writing."  Bartholomae, Fulwiler, and
others have argued that when we think about composition and literature in
this way, the division between the two is not so deep.  I am not ruling out
the importance of professional writing programs, but I think there is a
place for a more generalist approach as well.
 
David W. Chapman
Assoc Professor of English
Director of WAC
Samford University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 10:32:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Theory & reading & teaching
X-To:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <9604231441.AA106820@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
Doug, I wouldn't say screwy and ill-formed.  One very nice thing about
teaching linguistics is that students expect a value will be put on the
detail and working through it.  It's a lovely course for teaching close
reading--in fact, about 50% of the course is teaching people to read
linguistics well enough to read it at all.  My narrative grad seminar
started with Labov and the rigour (i.e. close attention to detail) has
paid off as we now finish up a collection called "Storied Lives" whose
purpose is partly
to help put a reasonable agency into social construction.  The students
in the class say to each other, but how does this feminism (or whatever)
have to do with narrative?  I have a boilerplate comment I put on
students texts (sometimes in comp classes, sometimes others) about god
being in the details or the devil being in them (as the case may be).
 
Nonetheless, I find I have to appraoch the reading of linguistics as
partly justifying to the students the purpose of reading tedium.  (Okay,
so a lot of literary close readers might feel the same way.)  When I ask
for feedback about readings, the most common comments have to do with
tedium that I see as relating to the detail.  I see it as a kind of
anti-intellectualism sometimes, a refusal
or inability to get caught up in issues that don't have some obviously
political or emotional import.  I find I have to do some explaining about
the purpose of examples, teach how to follow the logic of a presentation
or an argument by attending to the structure of the illustrations or
evidence.  It's not that students don't get it.  Most of them do
eventually.  And I think they often even understand a lot of the purpose
of it.  Many of them also, they tell me, feel a great satisfaction at
getting it.
 
Like the teaching of writing (which, of course, attention to detail is a
part), reading and paying attention to various parts of reading, isn't
somthing any one person teaches or learns in any one class.  It's helps
to see one's class as part of a complex and synergistic whole.  That was
my problem with the assessment document that referred to incremental
learning and measuring the "actual contribution" of a course.  I've lost
the point I was intending so I'll just quit here.
 
 
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 12:07:39 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Sharing the credit...
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Mon, 22 Apr 1996 11:58:48 EST
 
Bill and others,
 
Sorry to be late with my thanks, but I'm just back in touch. Thanks
Bill and the others for putting together the proposal.  I am pleased
to be able to participate.  Just how pressing this topic is for
writing programs, faculty, students is made clear for me by what's going
on with our campus right now.  New President, new Academic Dean,
and the continuing pressure to measure/talk about outcomes in ways
that make sense to others without compromising/contradicting our
own stated goals.
 
Richard Jenseth
Director of Writing
St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 10:34:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Steve -- Interestingly, the distinction is made less by the faculty than
by the students.  They see little relevance in lit theory classes.  Where
we've tried to gather people together, for instance in research methodology
classes, they've separated themselves out.  As a result, we have three
tracks:  lit; comp (some lit); and professional/technical writing (no lit).
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 12:07:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Theory & reading & teaching
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.960423101639.11357B-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
        This ongoing string of very interesting ideas about the
relationships between different parts of what we do when we "teach comp"
reveals that we lose precision when we think in terms of isolatable
categories of thought/knowledge.  The "English only" movement is not only
bad becaue of the gun mentality individualism/isolationism/xenophobia
that props it up, but because "English" becomes less and less useful as a
language of analysis when it it treated as a self-contained package.
Similarly, any subject we teach/study becomes less and less useful as it
is separated from clusters of meaning that contextualize and historicize
our teaching/research. Eh?  Steve Dilks, Director of Comp., UND
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 12:20:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <01I3VM4E8L548ZI74C@cc.usu.edu>
 
On Tue, 23 Apr 1996 RONRON@CC.USU.EDU wrote:
 
> Steve -- Interestingly, the distinction is made less by the faculty than
> by the students.  They see little relevance in lit theory classes.  Where
> we've tried to gather people together, for instance in research methodology
> classes, they've separated themselves out.  As a result, we have three
> tracks:  lit; comp (some lit); and professional/technical writing (no lit).
>
My suggestion, then, is that faculty set themselves the task of teaching
students why "related" disciplines, such as literary theory, linguistics,
women's studies, cultural studies, etc. *are* relevant.  Students (and
teachers) are always inclined to "separate themselves out": it's the job
of a teacher to stimulate/facilitate the processes of mediation that help
students to cross over between otherwise isolated spheres, no?  Steve Dilks.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 12:42:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         lizbeth anne bryant <lbryant@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b00ada29be4fb85@[199.20.17.103]>
 
It is interesting that we are discussing the course requirement for an MA
in Comp and Rhetoric.  Do we control our students by giving them the
courses to take or do we let them choose: sorta like general education
requirement.  What are the general requirements for one who has an MA in
*English*?  Sounds like an ideological question of what is deemed
important by the ones establishing the curriculum.
 
Wouldn't that student need some background in theory, lit, comp,
rhetoric, and linguistics?  But with about 10 courses in an MA, how much
can we require?
 
Lizbeth A. Bryant, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Texas A&M University-Corpus Christi
6300 Ocean Dr.
Corpus Christi, TX 78412
(512) 994-5985
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 12:46:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         lizbeth anne bryant <lbryant@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <01I3UHBDX1Q08WZR7K@cc.usu.edu>
 
On Mon, 22 Apr 1996 RONRON@CC.USU.EDU wrote:
 
 If you assume that writing arises
> out of a literary tradition, maybe, but I don't assume that at all. I
> think the argument that literary theory informs rhetorical theory is
> weak at best and more probably false.  Ron Shook
 
How about switching this statement:  A literary tradition arises out of
writing; writing theory informs literary theory.
 
 
>
Lizbeth A. Bryant, Ph.D.
Assistant Professor of English
Texas A&M University-Corpus Christi
6300 Ocean Dr.
Corpus Christi, TX 78412
(512) 994-5985
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 11:28:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Angst Apology
 
Susan-Marie just informed me that I stupidly sent my chapter angst message
to WPA instead of directly to her.  A thousand pardons and please ignore
any suggestion that I don't have absolute, total, 100% confidence in
everything I write (he says, gnawing at his knuckles).
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 14:22:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Amy Lee <amlee@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      WPA Summer Conference
In-Reply-To:  <23APR96.13097882.0074.MUSIC@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
 
Could someone please reiterate the info re the summer workshop? Dates,
registration information, etc?  I cannot find my brochure and haven't
written down the dates yet.
 
Thank you!
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 14:18:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
        We're still dealing here with the accidental history that put
rhetoric (composition) into vassalage within literature programs.  The
connections that make the most sense to me as a writer and a teacher of
writing are those with psychology, cognitive physiology, management
theories (especially those concerning collaborative work), linguistics,
and multiculturalism.  There are points where literature work connects
with those interests, but so do other fields.
        Still, I have this nagging feeling that, once committed to the
work, literature scholars become perhaps the best writing teachers.  Is
the history and the hegemony possibly not accidental at all?  Perhaps
literature study, in some roundabout way, does not simply generate our
dominant *lingua franc* but actually deepens rhetorical practice.
Little in my own enforced literature courses helped me to figure out
how, though.  Actually, cognitive physiology gets me closest to making
connections here (but that opens another issue entirely).
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall
Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468                    816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu             http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
"Logical goodness and badness . . . amounts, in the last analysis, to
nothing but a particular application of the more general distinction of
Moral Goodness and Badness, or Righteouness and Wickedness" (5.108).
                                        - Charles Sanders Peirce
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 15:38:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Cooper <ecooper@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Thanks.
 
Thanks to all of you for your immediate responses to my call for help about
our MA program.  The MA proposal passed today with our Writing and Rhetoric
amendments in tact.  Whew!
   And--what a useful and interesting discussion has come out of my plea.
It would have taken me quite a long time to research existing MA programs,
and had I gone about it in pre-electronic ways, I certainly would not have
gotten the benefit of your wisdom and experience in working with the
programs that exist on paper.
   I have to confess that I've been something of a lurker on this list for a
long time, but your generosity has convinced me that I need to speak up more
often.  Find my voice????  Yes!
  Thanks again.
EJC
Elizabeth J. Cooper
Virginia Commonwealth University
ecooper@felix.vcu.edu
(804) 828-1331
FAX: (804) 828-2171
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 16:51:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mara Holt 614-593-2836 <HOLT@OUVAXA.CATS.OHIOU.EDU>
Subject:      grad asst--thank you
 
    Thank you for all your responses to my question about WPAs needing
    graduate assistants.  With your help I was able to write a good defense
    for my chair, who was successful in her talk with the dean!
 
    Mara Holt, Ohio University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 13:28:16 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Theory & reading & teaching
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/23/96 08:32
 
Joan, do you find that your students lack tools for analyzing non-fiction
texts and language for talking about their analyses?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 23 Apr 1996 16:06:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA Summer Conference
X-cc:         jeff sommers <JDSOMMERS@miavx3.mid.muohio.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.960423142100.1080209190A-100000@cnsvax.albany.edu>
 
Amy (and everyone),
        The WPA Summer Workshop will run from 9 a.m. (or so) on July 29th
through mid-day August 1st.  Workshop leaders are David Jolliffe and
Kathleen Yancey.  To register, please contact Jeff Sommers; he is an
active auditor/participant of this list.  Or you can write him at Miami
of Ohio.
 
        Jeff's email is <jdsommers@miavx3.mid.muohio.edu>
 
        I have the registration info (fees) at home, but the payment
includes most everything--materials, food, (and I think housing).  Jeff
can give you all the glorious details.
 
        The wpa summer conference begins with a reception on August 1st
and ends after a brunch meeting on Sunday, Aug. 4th.  It is the best
conference of the year for WPAs (at least that's my opinion).  Once
again, Jeff is handling registrations--but I am accepting proposals and
setting up the program.
 
        A few late proposals are still trickling in.  I'd rather get them
late than never, so if you want to attend the conference as a presenter,
please let me know.
 
 
On Tue, 23 Apr 1996, Amy Lee wrote:
 
> Could someone please reiterate the info re the summer workshop? Dates,
> registration information, etc?  I cannot find my brochure and haven't
> written down the dates yet.
>
> Thank you!
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 09:04:57 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lammert Holdijk <HOLDIJK@AUC-ACS.EUN.EG>
Subject:      Info on Relational Databases
 
Bismillah
 
I'm new to this list.  Have been the Assistant Director of the FWP,
the American University in Cairo, EGypt for the past 11 years. About 6
years ago I set up a database to track our students, exams etc.  It
was custom made by one of our instructors who was an ex-R-Base
programmer and we worked about 2 semesters to set it up.  This database
is now out of date and I need to set up a new custom database for about
30instructors and 900 students per semester with all the related paperwork,
exams, etc.  I've been given a summer grant to work with the database
programmer I set up the original database with, (who is still teaching
with us, by the way).  Since most of our offices and Writing Lab are
running Mac's, I need to know about Mac databases that would be suitable
for the kind of data and output I will be handling.  One of the most
important criteria is going to be the volume such a database can handle.
I started checking into 4th dimension last year and have seen some
comments on Fox-Pro.  Does anyone have any experience in this area, and
what are the pro's and con's of a database they may be using right now?
        Any info ASAP would be appreciated, since I have to purchase
the stuff before the budgeting deadline for this year.
        (Sorry for the typos, etc. but I am in haste, students are
waiting to see me......)
 
        Lammert Holdijk
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 08:31:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <960423141822.20812ac8@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
        This discussion has been interesting, but as a
teacher/administrator in an MA concentration in the teaching of writing
AND literature, I've been a bit taken aback by the assumption that the
combination of the two always represents the traditional oppression of
comp by lit.  Examples of this oppression do exist, but I think
it's unfair to generalize about all programs, since local reasons and
conditions differ.  For example, we developed our program (in the late
70's) to serve our large regional population of high school English
teachers, who, as do most high school English teachers, teach both
writing and lit.  The combination has made the program attractive not
only to teachers wishing to upgrade their credentials, but, more and
more, to professionals with non-English-major backgrounds who are
changing careers.  Furthermore, the combination gives us an easy way to
show the myriad practical and theoretical connections between reading and
writing (a prime example is the core seminar in the teaching of literature).
        I'd say a third benefit of the combination for us has been the
impact on our lit. colleagues.  Though of course we have occasional
differences of opinion about departmental priorities (subjects for other
discussions!), the combined comp./lit. MA concentration is one factor
that has contributed to what I feel is a fairly high level of
understanding about writing theory and writing issues among a large
number of lit. faculty.
        Certainly the comp./lit. bond is not ineluctable.  Our doctoral
students who specialize in comp. often take no further lit. courses; they
forge links with psychology, computer science, nursing, etc.  But some do
continue the link with literature because that is their research interest.
 
Chris Thaiss
George Mason Univ.
Fairfax, VA 22030
(703) 993-1196
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 08:51:27 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Sands <sands@POLARIS.UMPI.MAINE.EDU>
Organization: University of Maine at PI
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 22 Apr 1996 to 23 Apr 1996
 
Joan,
 
I too have had the experience of:
 
    When I ask for feedback about readings, the most common comments
    have to do with tedium that I see as relating to the detail.
 
And I agree that it is
 
    a kind of anti-intellectualism sometimes, a refusal or inability
    to get caught up in issues that don't have some obviously
    political or emotional import.
 
But, I also sometimes get (as I did yesterday), a first-year comp
student stopping by for an hour's chat to thank me for spending 90
minutes in class doing an interactive close reading of *two
paragraphs* written by James Berlin on "rhetoric." As she said, some
of the other students might not have liked it, but most thought it was
*fun* ... !
 
Peter Sands, Assistant Professor/Writing Specialist
University of Maine at Presque Isle 04769
(207)768-9459|sands@polaris.umpi.maine.edu|http://maine.maine.edu/~psands
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 10:04:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
Subject:      wpa summer conference
 
If anyone needs a copy of the brochure, let me know.  However, a bulk rate
mailing of the brochures is going out in the next few days to everyone who's
on the WPA Membership List (not to be confused with this list by the way).
 
The rates:
 
WPA Workshop;  $550 double occupancy/$720 single occupancy (we'll find you
a roomie).  Includes registration, meals, room, and refreshment breaks.  You
need to get here on your own.
 
WPA Conference:  $185.  INcludes registration and some meals and refreshment.
It does not include housing.  Accommodations in Oxford range from $36-80
nightly.  We'll send info out upon your registering.
 
Jeff Sommers
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 09:08:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Theory & reading & teaching
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96042313281740@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
David, Generally, yes.  I'm finding the question so general that I'm
having a hard time answering.  Some of the lack of tools is a translation
problem: an argument isn't simply a rant or an opinion or a fight.  A
narrative isn't simply a story (or it is--but a story isn't what I
consider a story).  I have students in lower division who call nonfiction
essays "stories."  At this level, we're not even analyzing--just naming.
 
I don't know how much this bothers me--or it bothers me differently.  I
figured out what a thesis statement is during an aha experience my second
semester of ma program trying to explain D'Angelo's thesis and support
paper to a comp class.  Obviously, at some level, I knew what it was but
I could not locate one in a text.  Partly it was the label--I was looker
for something far grander and more subtle than it is.  So, yes, I find
students lack analytical tools, but I'm not sure at what point that's
simply an inability to articulate what they do know, a different system
of naming, an unfamiliarity with text, and so on.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
 
On Tue, 23 Apr 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Joan, do you find that your students lack tools for analyzing non-fiction
> texts and language for talking about their analyses?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 06:27:49 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
I have to agree with Chris here, and not just because my degree (like a lot
of folks my vintage) is in literature.  Reading and writing are two sides
of the same coin--English departments are, as a colleague of mine liked to
put it, simply departments of fancy reading and fancy writing.  As I
mentioned before, our MA comp. folks go into community colleges where they
are asked to teach both lit and comp;  our PhD folks (both lit and comp)
are hired into four-year institutions (comprehensive or liberal arts,
usually) where they often teach both.  So we try to ensure that all our
grad students are well-grounded in both areas.  We get good feedback from
these institutions as to our graduates' preparedness.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
 
 
>        This discussion has been interesting, but as a
>teacher/administrator in an MA concentration in the teaching of writing
>AND literature, I've been a bit taken aback by the assumption that the
>combination of the two always represents the traditional oppression of
>comp by lit.  Examples of this oppression do exist, but I think
>it's unfair to generalize about all programs, since local reasons and
>conditions differ.  For example, we developed our program (in the late
>70's) to serve our large regional population of high school English
>teachers, who, as do most high school English teachers, teach both
>writing and lit.  The combination has made the program attractive not
>only to teachers wishing to upgrade their credentials, but, more and
>more, to professionals with non-English-major backgrounds who are
>changing careers.  Furthermore, the combination gives us an easy way to
>show the myriad practical and theoretical connections between reading and
>writing (a prime example is the core seminar in the teaching of literature).
>        I'd say a third benefit of the combination for us has been the
>impact on our lit. colleagues.  Though of course we have occasional
>differences of opinion about departmental priorities (subjects for other
>discussions!), the combined comp./lit. MA concentration is one factor
>that has contributed to what I feel is a fairly high level of
>understanding about writing theory and writing issues among a large
>number of lit. faculty.
>        Certainly the comp./lit. bond is not ineluctable.  Our doctoral
>students who specialize in comp. often take no further lit. courses; they
>forge links with psychology, computer science, nursing, etc.  But some do
>continue the link with literature because that is their research interest.
>
>Chris Thaiss
>George Mason Univ.
>Fairfax, VA 22030
>(703) 993-1196
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 07:35:26 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/24/96 05:31
 
Chris's point is a good one. High school English teachers are a major
constituent in masters programs in most urban areas, and a comp/lit
combination serves them very well (and they are not much interested in our
intradisciplinary power struggles) and it serves their students very well. The
trick in a good comp/rhet/lit program is to encourage students to view
"literature" as one sort of use of language, but not the highest use or the
best use or some privileged use. We want to encourage teachers to include
other forms of discourse in their courses. (I regularly used to ask my kids'
high school English teachers whether they taught the students any strategies
for reading the news paper or Newsweek or their history textbooks. Got a lot
of blank stares.)
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 08:46:56 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Problem is, Steve, that I've yet to be convinced of their relevance. I
think that linguistics, psychology, sociology, communications, journalism,
history, are all far more relevant (Gosh, what a 60's word) than lit or
lit theory or culturla studies, for that matter. Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 08:47:51 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Elizabeth -- I llike that.  Remember that up till recently, it was
assumed that anybody could teach lit and that only the best could teach
rhetoric. Ron Shook
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Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 09:49:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         James Porter <jporter@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa summer conference
In-Reply-To:  <01I3WZD13APQ934UB4@miavx3.mid.muohio.edu> from
              "JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU" at Apr 24, 96 10:04:20 am
 
> If anyone needs a copy of the brochure, let me know.  However, a bulk rate
> mailing of the brochures is going out in the next few days to everyone who's
> on the WPA Membership List (not to be confused with this list by the way).
 
Jeff Sommers ... could you please send me a copy of the brochure,
plus the call for proposals if you have it handy? Sorry to post this
on the list, but mail I've sent to your eddress has been bouncing
back.
 
Jim Porter
 
--
NOTE: new e-mail address and web URL -----------.
                                                |
------------------------------------------------|--------------------------
Jim Porter                                      V
Associate Professor of English and      jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu
Director of Business Writing            http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~jporter
Heavilon Hall                           317.494.3734 (office)
Purdue University                       317.494.3780 (fax)
West Lafayette, IN  47907               317.494.3740 (department)
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
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Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 09:54:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d01ada3e9113149@[134.121.56.24]>
 
The two MA programs I have taught in have good enrollment from practicing
teachers.  My language and my comp courses get enrollments far above the
lit seminars.  I have surveyed informally a couple of time to find out
why this is, besides my own notion that novelty has something to do with it.
 
At both locations, I got similar answers.  Teachers feel that their
background in lit is more than adequate for their teaching.  But they are
also having to teach writing, direct plays, advise yearbook, debate, and
various clubs, incorporate multi-culturalism, and so on.  The number of
grad courses that are not literature has been, in both places, many fewer
than the lit.  So, basically, I can offer anything at the grad level and
get a waiting list because of the lack of balance in lit/nonlit offerings
and the perceived needs of the teachers in the field.  I like this, in
that I never have a problem with a course making and I can range as far
as I'd like on special topics.  On the other hand, I generate far more
student credit units, wokring with, say, 25 final semester projects to
the lit seminar's 6 or 8 (and sometimes, 4).
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 11:11:03 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Miriam Herrera <herrem@SAGE.EDU>
Subject:      TUTOR TRAINING MATERIALS
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960423155915.3154I-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
 
I am new to the group and could really use some suggestions on the
following topic. Our department is developing a peer writing practicum
class, designed to train peer tutors for our new writing lab.  Besides the
peer tutoring part of the class, our students will also read, discuss, and
write about current works on teaching writing and peer consulting.
 
Can anyone suggest contemporary texts or papers to include on our
reading list?  If anyone has taught or developed such a course, would you be
willing to share with us some sample course outlines?  Ones that you have
successfully used in your training or classes would especially be helpful.
 
Your suggestions would be greatly appreciated,
especially since we're starting from the ground up.
 
Thank you,
Miriam
 
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~ MIRIAM HERRERA ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
                   English Department  &  Academic Support Center
                              Russell Sage College
                                 Troy, NY 12180
   (518) 270--2026                     ***                  herrem@sage.edu
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
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Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 08:25:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <960423141822.20812ac8@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU> from "Keith Rhodes"
              at Apr 23, 96 02:18:22 pm
 
On Keith Rhodes's sense that lit people tend to be good basic writing
teachers,
I have found the same connection in two ways.  One research project found
that the older lit teachers tended (contrary to our expectations) to be
MORE receptive to comp innovations than were beginning teachers.  And I
have generally found the best essay test graders to be lit folk.  I think
the connection must have something to do with both interest and
experience in careful reading, which extends to reading of student texts,
though obviously not in every case.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 10:57:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TUTOR TRAINING MATERIALS
 
>I am new to the group and could really use some suggestions on the
>following topic. Our department is developing a peer writing practicum
>class, designed to train peer tutors for our new writing lab.  Besides the
>peer tutoring part of the class, our students will also read, discuss, and
>write about current works on teaching writing and peer consulting.
 
>Can anyone suggest contemporary texts or papers to include on our
>reading list?  If anyone has taught or developed such a course, would you be
>willing to share with us some sample course outlines?  Ones that you have
>successfully used in your training or classes would especially be helpful.
 
>Your suggestions would be greatly appreciated,
>especially since we're starting from the ground up.
 
>Thank you,
>Miriam
 
 
>~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~ MIRIAM HERRERA ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
>                   English Department  &  Academic Support Center
>                              Russell Sage College
>                                 Troy, NY 12180
>   (518) 270--2026                     ***                  herrem@sage.edu
>~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
 
Miriam,
 
        How many hours of credit are the students getting, and how many
hours of tutoring practice will they do?  Are there other courses in
comp/rhet that serve as prerequisites?  My suggestions would change
quite a bit according to these circumstances.
        Our tutors overwhelmingly choose Jeff Brooks' "Minimalist
Tutoring: Making Students Do All the Work" (WRITING LAB NEWSLETTER 15.6
(1991): 1-4) as the single most helpful article among those I've given
them.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 11:25:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
>On Keith Rhodes's sense that lit people tend to be good basic writing
>teachers,
>I have found the same connection in two ways.  One research project found
>that the older lit teachers tended (contrary to our expectations) to be
>MORE receptive to comp innovations than were beginning teachers.  And I
>have generally found the best essay test graders to be lit folk.  I think
>the connection must have something to do with both interest and
>experience in careful reading, which extends to reading of student texts,
>though obviously not in every case.  --Ed White
>
>Or how about this as a connection between literature and the teaching of
writing.  People in English or literature seem to be comfortable with a
certain level of disorder and messiness.  Maybe literature fosters that, or
maybe people with that comfort level are drawn to the study of literature.
But am I the only one who has noticed that different academic disciplines
seem to have different personalities (or at least different academic
cultures)?  Perhaps the kind of personality that is drawn to or developed in
the course of literature study is well-suited to the messiness of teaching
writing.
 
Or maybe this is right up there with numerology as an explanation.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 13:07:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <199604241625.LAA25742@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
I think personality explanations of disciplines are highly suspect and
highly subject to personal history.  I, for example, have a theory of lit
personality that lit people are not very good at relating to real world
issues because they think it works like it does in stories.  This is
partly based on my experience of having three lit people enthuse that I
should read Anna Karenna (not only didn't I read it--I refuse to learn to
spell it) within months of having left my (ex)husband and three kids (15
years ago now).  Despite many years of satisfying colleageal relations
with lit people, I still have a suspicion that lit people haven't got a
clue about the motivations, agonies, or glories of real people, having
spent so long examining artistic techniques of achieving unity, etc.
 
When I do generalize about "lit people," I suspect this theory is always
somewhere in the background.  Sometime, it reminds me of non-parents who
read Dear Abby (or took Early Childhood) and now can tell parents what
they ought to be doing to parent better.
 
I tell this not because I think my theory is right, but because I think
the genesis of my theory in personal, highly limited experience is
typical.  Are geologists generally different personalities that lit
majors?  Maybe.  I'm not sure.  I think so less than I once did.
 
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 14:35:14 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Miriam Herrera <herrem@SAGE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TUTOR TRAINING MATERIALS
In-Reply-To:  <960424105743.20611ee9@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
Keith,
 
Thank you so much for the info.  Our students will be earning 3 semester
hours of credit, doing 3 tutoring hours and 1 class/discussion hour per
week.  Our curriculum committee has not yet approved our course proposal,
so it's a possibility the contact hours might change.
 
The prerequisites would be successful completion of English 101, 3.00
GPA, and permission of the instructor.
 
Miriam
------------------------------ >
>         How many hours of credit are the students getting, and how many
> hours of tutoring practice will they do?  Are there other courses in
> comp/rhet that serve as prerequisites?  My suggestions would change
> quite a bit according to these circumstances.
>         Our tutors overwhelmingly choose Jeff Brooks' "Minimalist
> Tutoring: Making Students Do All the Work" (WRITING LAB NEWSLETTER 15.6
> (1991): 1-4) as the single most helpful article among those I've given
> them.
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
> English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
> Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
> krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> ---------------------------------------------------------------------
> "It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
>                                 - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
>
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~ MIRIAM HERRERA ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
                   English Department  &  Academic Support Center
                              Russell Sage College
                                 Troy, NY 12180
   (518) 270--2026                     ***                  herrem@sage.edu
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
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Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 18:41:33 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dick Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Reply to Re: Reply to Re: Please help!
 
Well I'm glad to know that at last I'm getting some respect--at least from
one of your graduate students.  (Tell him to write or e-mail me if he's
interested.)
 
Since my old "Four Philosophies" article is now reprinted in both the 3rd
edition of Tate and Corbett (and Myers), as well as the new collection by
Wiley, Gleason, and Phelps, apparently a number of graduate students are
likely to be reading it, as a historical or alternate view of the field.  I
am told that I was quoted at CCCC to show how outlandish some of my 1979
views were and that the speaker got a big laugh from the audience by noting
that I declared Elbow not to be an expressivist and Winterowd to be one.
 
I'm not sure about the timing of the book.  I marked up the proof sheets
right after CCCC, and a cover design using an Escher print as background is
selected.  I think I'll e-mail NCTE about the progress in a moment.
 
I also have a chapter on Toulmin in a new book on argument that will be out
from Sage in May.
 
About M.A. degrees, you obviously have a better advising system than we do.
Our "lite" degree is an M.S., partly to discourage people from doing it.  If
we had a non-thesis degree that still had the M.A. initials, I'm convinced
most of our students would opt for it.  We give one version of the M.S. with
no foreign language, but with the thesis.  No one ever gets that degree.
 
But a fair number have gone for the other M.S.--which requires more
coursework and an independent project, a mini-thesis.
 
Actually, I haven't figured out what people get M.A./M.S. degrees for now
unless it's doctoral study.  High schools used to pay more, but that isn't
the case.  Two of the fancier Dallas area districts require their teachers
to earn master's degrees, but they don't have to be in a content area.
 
Yet I have students getting master's degrees in linguistics and in
Children's Literature, as well as in composition, and in literature.
 
Robert Johnson of Midwestern State U. has recently done a study of the
master's degree, both what is written about it, and what has become of their
master's graduates. You would find it interesting at least.  [Division of
Humanities, 3410 Taft Boulevard, Wichita Falls, 76308-2099).
 
We don't actually graduate more than one or two master's students a year.
How does that compare to your place?
 
 
 
                                                Dick>
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Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 18:53:18 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dick Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Graduate Portfolios
 
The idea of a graduate portfolio instead of exam or thesis fascinates me.
 
But I haven't any idea what the standards for evaluating one's self
reflective essay on one's own writing would be.  I am trying to imagine what
sort of an "essay" I might write if I took my last four published articles,
or even conference papers, and "reflected" on them.  And then I wonder how
someone else would go about judging the quality of my reflections.
 
Seems a unique genre, with unique assessment problems.  If I thought my
prior work was great (and teachers had given it A's), would I be rated down
if I said that when the committee didn't think it was so hot?  Would I be
better off to submit some work I knew to be weak so that I could
thoughtfully discuss its weaknesses and what I might do in revising it??
 
Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
 
Commerce, TX 75429
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 12:54:57 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Joan -- I sort of like the numerology explanation.  It is very diffucult
to make any sort of generalization to the general populace from a group
of English teachers, since we seem to have interests and talents that
people by and large don't share. Ron
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 12:56:09 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         RONRON@CC.USU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Liz -- i am tempted to extend your generalization to academic persons
in general, but will resist. Ron Shook
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Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 15:14:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Russ Larson <ENG_LARSON@EMUVAX.EMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Joan--
 
You are absolutely right in believing that Anna Karenina won't solve the
problems of someone getting divorced, but it is still a wonderful novel.  I
read it while sitting in the hall outside my ADHD son's room for about an
hour each night.  Being there was the only way we could keep him in his room
until he fell asleep.  I didn't learn much about ADHD kids, but I sure didn't
resent the time I sat there reading.  By the way, I still ended up getting
divorced.
 
On the subject of pseudo MAs, I would like to share a few observations.
Generalizations are dAngerous because there are always so many exceptions,
but the seven people who could be considered specialists in written
communication on our staff share some qualities.  For instance, they all
use collaborative activities, and they all are interested in the introductory
writing courses.  We teach them willingly and work with the students in
conference.  (Pardon the shift in point of view, but "they" just wasn't
working.)  Junior faculty in literature tend to share these qualities, but
senior faculty prefer to lecture and are interested in the best of their
students, the ones who most readily discuss literature in s ophisticated
ways.  Lit TAs don't like writing center assignments, prefering  to assist
faculty teaching large lecture classes.
 
I wouldn't make too much of these distinctions, but when a senior lit.
faculty member was asked to evaluate the teaching
of a junior faculty member in written communications, he returned to the
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 15:18:27 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Russ Larson <ENG_LARSON@EMUVAX.EMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Joan--
 
Something happened in our system that disrupted the message I was sending
you, but I will finish this anecdote and hope you got the rest.
 
When a senior lit. faculty member was asked to evaluate a junior colleague
in written communications, he returned to the personnel committee
completely perplexed.  She was using groups, and if there was no lecture,
what was he to evaluate?
 
Russ Larson
ENG_LARSON@online.emich.edu
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Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 12:20:04 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: personal extrapolations
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/24/96 11:07
 
Joan's comments about the problems of our generalizing from our own experience
really hit home. We all do this all the time. It might be more accurate to say
that we generalize from our experience indistinctly remembered and filtered
through our political agendas as well. And we're weird. to boot. That is, as a
group--whatever our diversity--we do not even vaguely resemble this group of
first year students at a public university or community college, and have only
a little more in common with a new class of MA students. Our discussions of
requirements, of lit/comp in MA programs, the discussion over on CBW about
grammar teaching--all exhibit all of us generalizing from our "own
experience." Those who don't do that tend to take some sort of a priori
ideological position. We really don't know squat about students, and on my bad
days I wonder if we--as a profession--really care. (We are at the
implementation stage of a very log and expensive "student processes
re-engineering project," and the one group that had the least input was, you
guessed it, students. And here we're not talking about letting them determine
the curriculum but simply about what would make routine business processes
simpler or more useful or more convenient for them.) And we--on this list- are
in one of the most student-centered disciplines on any campus.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 14:44:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TUTOR TRAINING MATERIALS
 
Miriam,
        Sounds as if you can justify having them buy a book, then, in
addition to having articles.  I'm still fond of THE PRACTICAL TUTOR, by
Emily Meyer and Louise Z. Smith, Oxford UP (1987).  It worked for me as
a tutor, and my practicum students seem to find that it stretches them
just enough (and they really like the sample dialogues).
        Maybe this is just me, but I find an informed conversation about
grammar to be pretty critical, so I start them off with pp. 70-75 of Ed
White's DEVELOPING SUCCESSFUL WRITING PROGRAMS, on "Keeping the Focus on
Writing" (rather than on grammar rules themselves).  I choose this
source in part for its concise lucidity as an explanation of the whole
grammar issue (take yet another bow, Ed), but also because it
provocatively suggests that tutors have a different relationship to this
issue than do teachers.
        But you'll likely find that the most powerful "text" is the
experience in the tutorial itself, especially if that is captured and
dispersed in journals which the tutors share amongst themselves for
response (kudos to Joy Ritchie for showing me how that one works).  I
have them write final synopses of their experience that are copied for
the whole class, and have them work on a revision of a perpetually
renewed document to be passed on to the next class for orientation.
        Oh, and if anyone at your school uses the ST. MARTIN'S HANDBOOK,
you can get their ancillary SOURCEBOOK FOR WRITING TUTORS, which
contains, among other good articles, that popular Brooks piece.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 14:56:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <01I3WWOFRUXE8ZIQJD@cc.usu.edu>
 
On Wed, 24 Apr 1996 RONRON@CC.USU.EDU wrote:
 
> Problem is, Steve, that I've yet to be convinced of their relevance. I
> think that linguistics, psychology, sociology, communications, journalism,
> history, are all far more relevant (Gosh, what a 60's word) than lit or
> lit theory or culturla studies, for that matter. Ron Shook
>
Hmmmm.... I wonder, then, if the problem isn't in the baggage that
typically comes along with "lit" and "lit theory"?  Because they have
been set up as the central work of English departments, lit and lit
theory *seem* to be of another order of discourse than the other
disciplines you name; I wonder, too, if *I* do see the relevance of lit
and lit theory because i think of them in terms of these other
disciplines?  Hmmm...  Steve Dilks.
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Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 16:47:40 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Karen S. Griggs" <griggsks@JMU.EDU>
Subject:      eval.workshop teachers
In-Reply-To:  <960424151827.20609f09@emuvax.emich.edu>
 
Dear Russ and other WPA-L subscribers,
 A recent question on this list was about how to evaluate a teacher who
sets up groups, instead of lecturing.
  This is a mighty important question.
A formal observer in one of my computer classroom sessions commented on
the ten-minute presentation at the beginning of the hour, but also wrote
that she saw me circulating, helping, having individual short conferences
at the end of the class period - probably a total of 90 minutes.
 I learned (from Janice Lauer) that a three part comment about each
aspect of the teaching would be most helpful, and I have asked all peer
evaluators to
1. describe what happened
2. diagnose if there seemed to be something wrong
3. direct advice if a suggestion can be made.
 Observers who have not ever taught in a computer classroom or a workshop
setting where students solve problems may expect to see a lecture, or
peer critique session. It is important for the observer to know ahead of
time exactly what the lesson goals and the unit goals are for the day.
 Does this answer the question?
Karen Griggs
English Dept.
James Madison U.
griggsks@falcon.jmu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 14:32:17 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Melody Wilson <psu08580@ODIN.CC.PDX.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Audio-Taped Response
In-Reply-To:  <960424151410.20609f09@emuvax.emich.edu>
 
Thanks to those of you who responded to my query about taping responses
to student papers.  What you shared was helpful and really very interesting.
 
Thanks again.
 
Melody Wilson
Portland State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 16:55:21 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TUTOR TRAINING MATERIALS
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 24 Apr 1996 11:11:03 -0400 from <herrem@SAGE.EDU>
 
Tere Hogue at IUPUI offers a wonderful course for peer tutors. Her phone is
317/274-0091; her e-mail address is thogue@indyunix.iupui.edu. Good luck with
your new venture.
 
-----
BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
AO138
278-2661
BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 14:52:42 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBEASON@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Graduate Portfolios
 
Richard,
I share your concerns about assessing a reflective piece of writing
in portfolio assessment.  When we look at our MA portfolio &
the reflective piece, I admit this piece isn't a 'make or break'
part of the assessment.  We're especially flexible with it--some
students have written fairly standard academic essays, others
have written personal narratives, and one even included a poem.
Ironically, it may be the hardest to assess or evaluate, but I
think that for both the student & program director it's the
most useful part in encouraging us all to think about
the student's education & our program.  I guess it just goes
to show that sometimes the strength of assessment isn't so
much in gatekeeping or generating data, but in causing the
teacher & student to reflect on learning & writing.
 
I should also mention in regard to your comment that our particular
reflective piece isn't a reflective piece on the portfolio (the
'standard' approach to reflective writing in portfolios).  Rather
ours consists of reflecting & evaluating the student's
education under our MA program--a reflection on the process of
learning rather than the other texts in the portfolio.
 
Larry Beason
Eastern Washington Univ
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 24 Apr 1996 18:30:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tere Hogue <tmhogue@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: eval.workshop teachers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.91.960424164051.1147A-100000@falcon.jmu.edu>
 
It's also possible to assess student investment in activities.  Are they
focused?  Do they stay on task?  If they wander, does the faculty member
redirect them promptly?  It's also possible to assess how the activity is
structured.  Do faculty clearly explain the activity?  Do they explain its
purpose or connection to what's going on in the course?  Do they
establish time parameters to give students direction?  Do faculty keep
their fingers on the class's pulse by knowing when to expand those time
parameters if groups seem to be really cooking or contract them if students
seem to be finishing earlier than anticipated, etc.?
And most importantly, do they have students report out at the end of a
collaborative session?  That's faculty's golden moment to correct
misapprehensions, make connections, affirm new ideas, and in general
demonstrate the relevence of "group work" and students' ability to
generate useful and relevant knowledge in collaboration.  Control of these
features of group work would suggest an effectively organized collaborative
classsroom.
 
Tere Hogue
IUPUI Writing Program
Cavanaugh 502L
425 University Blvd.
Indianapolis, IN  46202
(317) 274-0091/2049
 
On Wed, 24 Apr 1996, Karen S. Griggs wrote:
 
> Dear Russ and other WPA-L subscribers,
>  A recent question on this list was about how to evaluate a teacher who
> sets up groups, instead of lecturing.
>   This is a mighty important question.
> A formal observer in one of my computer classroom sessions commented on
> the ten-minute presentation at the beginning of the hour, but also wrote
> that she saw me circulating, helping, having individual short conferences
> at the end of the class period - probably a total of 90 minutes.
>  I learned (from Janice Lauer) that a three part comment about each
> aspect of the teaching would be most helpful, and I have asked all peer
> evaluators to
> 1. describe what happened
> 2. diagnose if there seemed to be something wrong
> 3. direct advice if a suggestion can be made.
>  Observers who have not ever taught in a computer classroom or a workshop
> setting where students solve problems may expect to see a lecture, or
> peer critique session. It is important for the observer to know ahead of
> time exactly what the lesson goals and the unit goals are for the day.
>  Does this answer the question?
> Karen Griggs
> English Dept.
> James Madison U.
> griggsks@falcon.jmu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 08:12:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         STUART C BROWN <sbrown@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b00ada29be4fb85@[199.20.17.103]>
 
Sorry I've been so slow to pick up the thread, but it is that time of
semester--anyway since Ed invoked my name I'll throw my two cents in
although I share David Chapman's assessment that the doctoral surveys are
aimed at legitimizing rhet/comp studies.
 
I suppose what I am curious about now is how doctoral programs
are creating the discipline (and how they are failing). Individually, I
think the 72 programs described in the last survey are (for the most part)
genuine in that they each have a core of committed teachers and
some kind of curriculum
or they wouldn't have wanted to be included.  (Look, for example, at the
types of schools not included--e.g. the Ivy League)  Rather, the
question we might be asking is "are our doctoral programs (real or psuedo)
doing the job they should be doing?" (if we know what that job is other
than replicating faculty for doctoral universities).
 
Louise Phelps, Cindy Selfe, and I are currently beginning to formulate
some evaluation criteria for those programs if anybody has any suggestions.
 
The same questions directed at doctoral programs, however, need to be asked
of MA programs--what do the programs looks like? how (and what) are the
graduates of those programs doing? and how well does curriculum in those
programs support what students end up doing?
 
Stuart C. Brown
Dept. of English
New Mexico State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 08:47:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         CHRISTOPHE C BURNHAM <cburnham@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Center Director Job Description
In-Reply-To:  <960424144441.2061409d@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
Friends,
 
We have had several discussions in committee about the language we should
use for an MLA advertisement for a Writing Center Director tenure-track
line in our department.  We want to attract a good pool of qualified
applicants, especially recent Ph.D.s with writing center experience and
research and scholarly interests in composition and rhetoric that will
complement and expand our current programs.  Here's one form the ad has
taken:
 
Director of the Writing Center.  Experience in writing center
administration required.  Ability to contribute to Ph.D. program in
Rhetorical and Professional Communication essential.  Ability to help the
writing program address a growing ESL population being taught inside a
regular composition program desirable. . . .
 
The issue involves whether we should specify that administrative
experience be limited to writing center only or expanded to include
writing program administration, a larger umbrella category of experience.
 
A second controversy involves whether we should specify adminstrative
experience as required or desriable.  Remember, our goal is to attract a
qualified writing center director with some ESL experience who can make
substantive contributions to our doctoral program.
 
Do you have any advice for us?  What does the current and recent of
doctoral grads look like and are our expectations reasonable?
 
I need to go back to committee early next week.
 
Thanks for your help.
 
Chris Burnham
Department of English
New Mexico State University
Las Cruces, NM 88003
505-646-3909
e-mail: cburnham@nmmsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 08:44:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960425074629.31084B-100000@paris> from "STUART C
              BROWN" at Apr 25, 96 08:12:01 am
 
Stuart, thanks for the response about your survey.  When you, Cindy, and
Louise get going on criteria for comp grad programs, I hope you will post
drafts on this net for comment; clearly, many of us have given lots of
thought to the matter.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 11:49:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960425074629.31084B-100000@paris>
 
Stuart's question about what the job of doctoral programs *is* outside of
reproducing faculties for other doctoral programs cuts to the heart of
whether our field proposes to be different from the other fields within
English studies.  Ever since we became so successful at creating
disciplinary specialities within our departments, the tacit model we've
had to follow has been that of literary studies.  This model, I would
argue, has fossilized into a mold of reproduction that completely ignores
the question of whether there is any work for its products to do.  The
lit PhD students of today may know on some abstract level that they will
be competing for tenure-track jobs with 300 other people, and that in all
probability they will end up as embittered term employees in a comp
program, but that knowledge does not function in very real terms.  And I
have certainly not met many lit faculty members who want to think much
about it or talk to PhD applicants about it.  My experience is that
faculty members, who have succeeded in the Darwinian struggle for jobs,
are mainly concerned about passing on their disciplinary "genes," even if
it means that many of their offspring must fail in the same struggle.
(Image of hatchling sea turtles burrowing from sand and racing for ocean
while being decimated by predatory seabirds.)  No one wants to think of
their personal configuration of knowledge dying with them, so it's easy
to make the cruel and self-serving argument that "these doctoral students
know how bad the job market is and choose to get the degree anyway; why
should we try and stop them?"
 
It would be all too easy for us to fall into use of this model, especially
as the job market for comp doctorates keeps drying up.  If we want to
continue to valorize mandarin activities like theory and cultural studies
for our doctoral candidates at the expense of pedagogy, service, and
outreach, we will continue to look more and more like our MLA colleagues
(though never quite enough like them to make them willing to learn *our*
buzzwords).  And when that first big group of comp PhDs returns wounded to
the nest because we trained them to do theory rather than teaching or
administration, we can decide whether to give them the term jobs we
control--or whether we'd rather hire composition teachers.
 
Bob C.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 10:32:37 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      free speech/internet
 
I'm looking for some information about free speech, hate speech or
porn, on the internet.  Does anybody have any sources you could share?
I'd especially like to see any court decisions or other legal
statements on the subject.  Discussions of other types would be
helpful, too.  Thanks.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 09:38:16 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBEASON@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center Director Job Description
 
Chris,
I've been noticing more and more ads in composition that require
new (or fairly new) Ph.D's to have administrative experience if not
published research.  In my estimation, this is asking for quite a bit.
It seems that about a decade or so ago it became standard to
ask new PhD's to have published before they get their degree, and
I know that many people (including myself) are still concerned w/
such pressure and expectations.  Now, it seems that for comp
specialists more schools are wanting administative experience as well.
The comp field is starting to get flooded, and I suppose that schools
can afford to be picky.  But I myself would resist the movement
to expect comp PhD's to have much administartive experience.
 
Don't get me wrong. I know some schools (including where I got my
PhD) give TAs experience in quasi-administration, and a "new PhD"
could mean someone w/ a couple of years of teaching beyond
the PhD (though I'm not real fond of immersing untenured faculty
in administration).  But as a whole I think we expect too much
of new PhD's.
 
Larry Beason
Eastern Washington University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 12:06:58 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <dhrobert@SAMFORD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: free speech/internet
 
At 10:32 AM 4/25/96 MST, Allene Cooper sent the following:
>I'm looking for some information about free speech, hate speech or
>porn, on the internet.  Does anybody have any sources you could share?
>I'd especially like to see any court decisions or other legal
>statements on the subject.  Discussions of other types would be
>helpful, too.  Thanks.
>
 
Aileen,
 
Visit my page and follow the many academic freedom links, including our
local AAUP chapter.
 
dave roberts
 
http://writing.samford.edu
 
---------------------------
David Roberts
Professor of English
Samford University
http://writing.samford.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 13:07:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: free speech/internet
 
Allene,
        YOu might try getting onto the AMEND1-L discussion list and
asking this question.  Lots of lawyers, law profs, communications
people, and generally interested folks.
 
Subscription address:
        listserv@uafsysb.uark.edu
 
List address:
        amend1-l@uafsysb.uark.edu
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall
Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468                    816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu             http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
". . . Every measure, every gauge is just a borderline." - Joni
Mitchell, "Borderline"
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 13:18:00 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <Bruce_Leland@CCMAIL.WIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: free speech/internet
 
Allene:  My page is a little more limited than David Roberts', but I have
collected links relating to the Decency Act and the various organized
challenges to it.  Many of these links also deal with the broader issues you
mention.
 
URL="http://www.wiu.edu/users/mfbhl/wiu/protest.htm"
 
Bruce
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 15:10:39 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center Director Job Description
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Thu, 25 Apr 1996 09:47:29 EST
 
Chris,
 
Last year, we ran a search for a new (position and person) Writing
Center Director.  We required administrative experience (prefered
WC, but other experience okay); graduate study in composition/rhet;
strong teaching & tutoring experience. We got some very strong
applications, enough so that we had to say no to some terrific
people.  Our experience was that a fair number of people without
admin. experience sent their applications anyway, so we got a
look at a variety of candidates with excellent credentials.
What seemed to matter most to the candidates were the details of
working conditions.  Our position was not tenure-line, but we
did offer a decent teaching load (3 courses per year); a stable
administrative base; and relatively decent economic support for.
the Writing Center.
 
Richard Jenseth
Director of Writing
St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 14:13:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Greg Siering <00gjsiering@BSUVC.BSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: free speech/internet
 
You might also try the Electronic Frontier Foundation (EFF) as a
source of information about freedom of speech on the Net.  You'll be
hard pressed to find a better resource or index on this issue.  I
believe their Web URL is   http://www.eff.org
 
 
Greg
 
                                                  _______
Greg Siering                                     |.-----.|\
Department of English                            ||     || |
Ball State University                            ||_____|| |
00gjsiering@bsuvc.bsu.edu                   , ' ,`======='/
http://bsuvc.bsu.edu/~00gjsiering/  , , , '     /:::::::/
                                                ~~~~~~~~
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 14:28:17 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center Director Job Description
 
Larry Beason,
 
Would you elaborate on your comment that "the comp field is starting to get
flooded"?  I'm not challenging the assertion at all, just wanting to know
how to back it up.
 
Marty Townsend
 
 
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 14:30:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: free speech/internet
 
Allene,
 
Contact Duane Roen at our home department for information on a recent
unfortunate situation at Arizona State.
 
Marty
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 15:38:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Graduate Portfolios
 
Dick,
 
We tend to read self-reflective essays as arguments--can the students
examine their own writing with the same savvy, close reading, and
analysis that they can the writing of others, and can they put their
insights together into a cogently argued and well-supported essay?
 
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 15:45:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Bob C's comment about doctoral programs in lit has special relevance
in Ohio these days, where the state Board of Regents just announced
that it's effectively shutting down all but two of the state's PhD
programs in literature--while maintaining or expanding the doctoral
programs in comp and rhetoric.  Someone noticed that 300 candidates:
1 job ratio and decided that the state's resources would be better
used elsewhere.
 
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 15:57:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: free speech/internet
 
Hate speech is banned by Article 21 of the International Covenant on Civil
and Political Rights.  The U.S. recently (and very belatedly) ratified the
ICCPR, but reserved against Article 21.  This means that the U.S.
ratification excludes Article 21.  The reason given was that our
Constitution's First Amendment guarantees the rights of all of us to engage
in hate speech.
 
Congress, in enacting the sweeping reform of the federal regulation of media
(especially cable, phone, and broadcast TV) in large part in order to help
the internet grow, also enacted a broad ban on indecent speech on the
internet.  This ban has been held unconstitutional by the only court which
has considered the issue thus far and enforcement of that part of the statute
has been enjoined.
 
Germany's constitution forbids hate speech, especially any speech advocating
Nazism.  Consequently, I think it was Compuserve, but may have been AOL, or
even both, have started to censor such bulletin boards and advocacy from
their services.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Assoc. Prof. & Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
sjamar@law.howard.edu or sjamar@aol.com
 
"Those who say it can't be done should not interrupt those who are busy doing
it."  Chinese Proverb
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 15:59:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Schmersahl <schmersa@MSMARY.EDU>
Subject:      paying consultants
In-Reply-To:  <25APR96.16392004.0023.MUSIC@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
 
I'm designing an assessment plan for our freshman seminar (two semester
course which replaced freshman comp course) and would like to include
student portfolios.  We'll need to hire a consultant to help us either
learn how to read portfolios for program assessment or (less likely) to
read them.  I need help getting, at the moment, a ball part figure of
what we should budget for such a person.
 
We have about 350 freshmen per year  and would be collecting some number
of portfolios from their faculty.
 
Thanks for your help.
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 25 Apr 1996 14:03:13 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBEASON@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center Director Job Description
 
Martha, I have no hard data on the flooding of the market, and perhaps
it's a bit strong.  However, I've spoken & corresponded w/ people
who've observed the difficulty in getting a "good" job--if any at all--
in composition.  Also, as seen in Rhetoric Review, the number of
PhD program in rhet/comp has drammatically increased.  Of course
there's a need for such people, but I think that the profession may
be overestimating the number of full-time, tenure-track positions
in rhet/comp that exist.  I know that many get exactly the jobs
they want and have a couple of offers at times, but I've also
spoken to well-qualified people who have very little luck despite
the fact they've been told how marketable a PhD in rhet/comp is.
 
Larry Beason
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 26 Apr 1996 07:32:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Bob's assessment, I think, is cruelly accurate and is becoming a major
ethical concern on our campus.  And it leads, in an indirect way, to the
question of whether to maintain freshman comp levels as they are now.  The
cart seems to be dragging the horse here, because one thing we don't want
to do is restrict the number of grad students in our programs in order to
reflect the realities of the marketplace, and then turn around and hire
them as exploited labor to teach freshman comp for $18,000 a year.  BUT, no
one wants to cut back the number of fy comp sections (about 120 a
semester), yet we cannot afford to maintain those sections with tenure
faculty.  Either we cut back or abolish freshman comp, we hire hoards of
lecturers (conveniently trained by our own department to serve us as cheap
labor), or we continue to keep on the books 130 grad students to keep
course reductions for tenure graduate faculty, and many who complete the
degree (especially the PhDs in literature) take jobs for which the BA or MA
seems the preferred degree, if they get jobs at all in education.
 
The tech comm and rhetoric degree operates differently and seems to serve a
different market, and most of those people (only about a fifth of the
total) are not teaching comp anyway, but sophomore tech comm, so that is a
slightly different ball game.
 
I don't think we can ignore what Bob is saying (and we aren't here), but
given the quandry above, what to do?
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
 
 
 
>Stuart's question about what the job of doctoral programs *is* outside of
>reproducing faculties for other doctoral programs cuts to the heart of
>whether our field proposes to be different from the other fields within
>English studies.  Ever since we became so successful at creating
>disciplinary specialities within our departments, the tacit model we've
>had to follow has been that of literary studies.  This model, I would
>argue, has fossilized into a mold of reproduction that completely ignores
>the question of whether there is any work for its products to do.  The
>lit PhD students of today may know on some abstract level that they will
>be competing for tenure-track jobs with 300 other people, and that in all
>probability they will end up as embittered term employees in a comp
>program, but that knowledge does not function in very real terms.  And I
>have certainly not met many lit faculty members who want to think much
>about it or talk to PhD applicants about it.  My experience is that
>faculty members, who have succeeded in the Darwinian struggle for jobs,
>are mainly concerned about passing on their disciplinary "genes," even if
>it means that many of their offspring must fail in the same struggle.
>(Image of hatchling sea turtles burrowing from sand and racing for ocean
>while being decimated by predatory seabirds.)  No one wants to think of
>their personal configuration of knowledge dying with them, so it's easy
>to make the cruel and self-serving argument that "these doctoral students
>know how bad the job market is and choose to get the degree anyway; why
>should we try and stop them?"
>
>It would be all too easy for us to fall into use of this model, especially
>as the job market for comp doctorates keeps drying up.  If we want to
>continue to valorize mandarin activities like theory and cultural studies
>for our doctoral candidates at the expense of pedagogy, service, and
>outreach, we will continue to look more and more like our MLA colleagues
>(though never quite enough like them to make them willing to learn *our*
>buzzwords).  And when that first big group of comp PhDs returns wounded to
>the nest because we trained them to do theory rather than teaching or
>administration, we can decide whether to give them the term jobs we
>control--or whether we'd rather hire composition teachers.
>
>Bob C.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 26 Apr 1996 09:06:15 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael Marx <mmarx@SKIDMORE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: free speech/internet
 
Aileen,
   We are using this topic (with variations) for our new student Placement
Examination.  I have lots of materials (some from on-line, some print) that
I would be happy to forward to you.   Contact me at mmarx@skidmore.edu or
518-584-5000, ext 2324 if this will be of assistance.
   Michael
 
>At 10:32 AM 4/25/96 MST, Allene Cooper sent the following:
>>I'm looking for some information about free speech, hate speech or
>>porn, on the internet.  Does anybody have any sources you could share?
>>I'd especially like to see any court decisions or other legal
>>statements on the subject.  Discussions of other types would be
>>helpful, too.  Thanks.
>>
>
>Aileen,
>
>Visit my page and follow the many academic freedom links, including our
>local AAUP chapter.
>
>dave roberts
>
>http://writing.samford.edu
>
>---------------------------
>David Roberts
>Professor of English
>Samford University
>http://writing.samford.edu
>
>
 
 
 
************************************************
Michael Steven Marx
mmarx@skidmore.edu
(518) 584-5000 ext. 2324
Director, The Expository Writing Program
Associate Chair, English Department
Skidmore College
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866-1632
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 26 Apr 1996 08:20:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <ykfok@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
X-cc:         ditwa@ttacs.ttu.edu, ditcr@ttacs.ttu.edu, ditdr@ttacs.ttu.edu
 
Rich, any indication of how that affects large freshman comp programs?  Is
there some way to do what Ohio is doing and resist hiring contract labor
while keeping up the size of composition?  Is there some way to break the
dependent relationship between large graduate programs and large first-year
comp programs at these big universities?
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
 
>Bob C's comment about doctoral programs in lit has special relevance
>in Ohio these days, where the state Board of Regents just announced
>that it's effectively shutting down all but two of the state's PhD
>programs in literature--while maintaining or expanding the doctoral
>programs in comp and rhetoric.  Someone noticed that 300 candidates:
>1 job ratio and decided that the state's resources would be better
>used elsewhere.
>
>Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 26 Apr 1996 08:29:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Fred Kemp writes:
 
>no one wants to cut back the number of fy comp sections (about 120 a
>semester), yet we cannot afford to maintain those sections with tenure
>faculty.
 
Why not?  Or, to be more useful (knowing, in the immediates sense, why
not), why not insist unrelentingly that this is the answer, the only
rational one?
 
I mean, did all those rhet/comp "professionals" I read and listened to
through two rhet/comp degrees mean what they were saying, or not?  Are
those of us now pouring out of rhet/comp doctorates to flood the
hinterlands with the new professionalism of our discipline answering a
call, or just buying a bill of goods?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall
Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468                    816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu             http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
"Logical goodness and badness . . . amounts, in the last analysis, to
nothing but a particular application of the more general distinction of
Moral Goodness and Badness, or Righteouness and Wickedness" (5.108).
                                        - Charles Sanders Peirce
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 26 Apr 1996 06:51:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Reply to Re: Reply to Re: Please help!
 
>Well I'm glad to know that at last I'm getting some respect--at least from
>one of your graduate students.  (Tell him to write or e-mail me if he's
>interested.)
>
>Since my old "Four Philosophies" article is now reprinted in both the 3rd
>edition of Tate and Corbett (and Myers), as well as the new collection by
>Wiley, Gleason, and Phelps, apparently a number of graduate students are
>likely to be reading it, as a historical or alternate view of the field.  I
>am told that I was quoted at CCCC to show how outlandish some of my 1979
>views were and that the speaker got a big laugh from the audience by noting
>that I declared Elbow not to be an expressivist and Winterowd to be one.
 
 
Dick,
 
        I saw this post and thought I'd respond since I was the one who made
that remark in my 4Cs presentation.    I certainly was not ridiculing your
views then and said in my talk that my point was not to argue that you were
wrong, geez 17 years ago,  but the example was only a small part of my
larger argument regarding the feasibility and relevance of the categories we
use in our maps of the field and the effects of those categories in
pigeonholing individual scholars and their work.
 
        In my talk I went on to show the influence of your map on subsequent
others, especially James Berlin and the evolution (actually devolution) of
the expressivist category.  No harm was intended, only respect.  I knew Ross
Winterowd and Peter Elbow would have laughed too, and having met you before,
I know if you had been there, you would have at least smiled.
 
Mark Wiley
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 26 Apr 1996 08:42:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: free speech/internet
 
Allene, take a look at Victor Vitanza's new CyberReader (Allyn & Bacon
1996.  He has done an excellent job of collecting relevant literature
about the issues you raise, with chapters on "Freedom/Censorship" andCyber
wars "Flame Wars, Sexual Politics, and Netsex/Porn/Violence"  I plan to
use this reader with my honors students in the fall.  It raises many
fascinating topics in the virtual world.  Christine
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 26 Apr 1996 09:54:48 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Glenn Blalock <GBLALOCK@SFASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: eval.workshop teachers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9604241838.M28725-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu>
 
Though written 10 years ago, Harvey Wiener's "Collaborative Learning in
the Classroom: A Guide to Evaluation," is still very useful.  Originally
published in _College English_ 48 (Jan. 1986): 52-61, it is reprinted in
Tate, Corbett, Myers, _The Writing Teacher's Sourcebook_ Third edition
(and previous editions).
 
Also, while I was at UNC-Chapel Hill, we developed an evaluation process
(forms, observations) that assumed a workshop environment in writing
courses (and for lit. courses, to a different extent).  Erika Lindemann
or Kay Losey would probably be glad to share what they do if you contact
them.
 
Glenn Blalock
Department of English
Box 13007, SFA Station
Stephen F. Austin State University
Nacogdoches, TX  75962
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 26 Apr 1996 11:43:39 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "MARGARET M. STRAIN" <STRAIN@CHECKOV.HM.UDAYTON.EDU>
Organization: University of Dayton
Subject:      Call for papers
 
From:          Marie Harmon
To:            WPA-L@asuacad.bitnet
Subject:       Call for papers
Date sent:     Fri, 26 Apr 1996 11:19:18
 
    Third Annual Writing Across the Humanities Conference
 
            Colloborating Within the Humanities:
             Expanding the Discourse Community
 
                Saturday, October 19, 1996
                    University of Dayton
                       Dayton, Ohio
 
                     Call for Papers
            Submission Deadline: May 24, 1996
 
The Writing Across the Humanities Conference was instituted
to provide graduate students and faculty in the Humanities with the
opportunity to explore ways of integrating learning across the
Humanities disciplines.  We invite papers and panel discussions that
address issues related to expanding the Humanities community through
collaboration.  Sessions (75 minutes) may include but are not limited
to:
 
* Tools for Dialogue:  Building the framework for integrating
    knowledge
* Global Perspectives of Writing:  Changing cultures and changing
    technology
* Cultivating a Community of Learners:  Building bridges between
    faculty and students
 
                        Submission Guidelines:
For individual papers please submit two copies of a 250-word proposal;
for panels, submit two copies of a 250-word abstract of the panel as
well as two copies of 250-word proposals for each presentation.
Please include a cover letter containing title, name, address, phone
number and university affiliation.
 
                         Registration Fees:
 
                     $20 for graduate students
                          $30 for faculty
                        Fee includes lunch.
 
                  To Register for the Conference:
 
        For registration material, write to Christina Hornacky
                        English Department
                       University of Dayton
                         300 College Park
                      Dayton, OH 45469-2270
 
                        Direct Proposals to:
 
       Writing Across the Humanities Conference, C/O Joan Schiml
       University of Dayton -- Center for Religious Communication
                           300 College Park
                       Dayton, Ohio  45469-0314
            or e-mail Marie Harmon harmonml@elwood.udayton.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 26 Apr 1996 16:27:22 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: a touch of humor
 
lest we become those "others" ......
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
 
From the Washington Post:
 
        The heaviest element known  to science was recently discovered by
physicists.  The element, tentatively named Administratum, has no protons
or electrons and thus has an atomic number of 0.  However, it does have 1
neutron, 125 assistant neutrons, and 111 assistant vice-neutrons. This
gives it an atomic mass of 312.  The 312 particles are held together by a
force that involves the continuous exchange of meson-like particles
called morons.  Since it has no electrons, Administratum is basically
inert.  However, it can be detected chemically as it impedes every action
with which it comes in contacct.  Acording to the discoverers, a minute
amount of Administratum causes one reaction to take four days to complete
when normally it would have occurred in less than one second.
Administratum has a normal half-life of approximately three years, at
which time it does not actaully decay but instead it undergoes a
reorganization in which assistant neutrons, vice-neutrons, and assistant
vice-neutrons exchange places.  Some studies have shown that the atomic
mass actually increses after each reorganization.  Research at other
laboratories indicates that Administrtum occurs naturally in the
stratosphere.
 
It tends to concentrate at certain points such as government agencies,
large corporations and universities, and usually can be found in the
newest, best-appointed  and best maintained buildings.  Scientists point
out that Administratum is known to be toxic at any level of concentration
and can easily destroy any productive reaction where it is allowed to
accumulate.  Attempts are being made to determine how Administratum can
be controlled to prevent irreversible damage, but results to date are not
promising.  (Ken Ringle in the Washington Post.)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 26 Apr 1996 18:15:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Janet Bacon <Janet.Bacon@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      software setup for classrooms
 
        We are considering what software to buy in order to set up a
computer-mediated composition classroom at Arizona State University.  We
want to have people, who have experience teaching in or administering such
classrooms, write to us about their experiences with programs such as
Daedalus, ENFI, and Aspects and the features within the programs.
        Also, I know many people do not buy this kind of software and
instead use servers, such as Windows NT, to set up their own LAN.  We are
very interested in what kind of experiences people have had with that.
        I will condense the gist of the messages and give that to other
people here who are involved in the decision.  Thanks to all of you who
take time to respond.
 
Janet Bacon
Assistant Director of Composition
Department of English
Arizona State University
Tempe, Arizona  87287-0302
 
Janet.Bacon@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 27 Apr 1996 10:45:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: software setup for classrooms
 
Good idea, Janet.  I look forward to seeing your results.
 
Peter Adams
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 27 Apr 1996 16:20:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
In-Reply-To:  <01I3YPL2AGR28X12TX@nova.wright.edu>
 
Which Comp/Rhet doctoral programs will continue, and which will be
dismantled?  Just curious.
 
On Thu, 25 Apr 1996, RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435 wrote:
 
> Bob C's comment about doctoral programs in lit has special relevance
> in Ohio these days, where the state Board of Regents just announced
> that it's effectively shutting down all but two of the state's PhD
> programs in literature--while maintaining or expanding the doctoral
> programs in comp and rhetoric.  Someone noticed that 300 candidates:
> 1 job ratio and decided that the state's resources would be better
> used elsewhere.
>
> Rich Bullock
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                   Writing & Writing Center Coordinator
        "Let them eat Catch-Up"           -- Bob "OKForMeToBeOnThe" Dole
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 27 Apr 1996 15:24:20 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      C & W
 
I may have been asleep but I have only faint traces on my brain of information
about the 1996 Computers and Writing conference in Logan. Can someone (Chris,
are you reading or have you had to give that up for conference organizing?)
post the information about the live conference and about the on-line
conference? I'm looking for another excuse to ride Logan Canyon. Thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 27 Apr 1996 22:30:56 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Humor: You Just Might Be a Grad Student If... (fwd)
X-To:         Teaching in the Community Colleges
              <TCC-L@UHCCVM.UHCC.HAWAII.EDU>,
              RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <MBU-L@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              CSPALM conference <CSPALM-L@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>
 
-------------------------- Forwarded message -------------------------------
                 Date: Sat, 27 Apr 1996 20:10:41 -0400
              From: Hugh Brown <EB6479@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
         Subject: Humor: You Just Might Be a Grad Student If...
 
You just might be a grad student if:
 
        ...you can identify universities by their internet domains.
        ...you are constantly looking for a thesis in novels.
        ...you have difficulty reading anything that doesn't have footnotes.
        ...you understand jokes about Foucoult.
        ...the concept of free time scares you.
        ...you consider caffeine to be a major food group.
        ...you've ever brought books with you on vacation and actually
           studied.
        ...Saturday nights spent studying no longer seem weird.
        ...the professor doesn't show up to class and you discuss the
           readings anyway.
        ...you've ever travelled across two state lines specifically to
           go to a library.
        ...you appreciate the fact that you get to choose *which* twenty
           hours out of the day you have to work.
        ...you still feel guilty about giving students low grades (you'll
           get over it).
        ...you can read course books and cook at the same time.
        ...you schedule events for academic vacations so your friends can
           come.
        ...you hope it snows during spring break so you can get more
           studying in.
        ...you've ever worn out a library card.
        ...you find taking notes in a park relaxing.
        ...you find yourself citing sources in conversation.
        ...you've ever sent a personal letter with footnotes.
_____________________________________________________________________________
    m m m m m  ccccccc  ggggggg   Chet Pryor, Professor & Testing Coordinator
    m   m   m  c        g           Department of English
    m   m   m  c        g   ggg       Montgomery College, Germantown Campus
    m   m   m  c        g     g         20200 Observation Drive
    m   m   m  ccccccc  ggggggg           Germantown, Maryland 20876, USA
                                            (301)353-7765 FAX(301)353-7752
http://www.clark.net/pub/mc50/mchome.htm      cpryor@DGS.dgsys.com
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 28 Apr 1996 21:30:36 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: C & W
 
David,
 
Check out the C&W '96 web page, http://www.hu.mtu.edu/cwc96usu/cwc96/. It
probably has th info you want.
 
Roni
 
>I may have been asleep but I have only faint traces on my brain of information
>about the 1996 Computers and Writing conference in Logan. Can someone (Chris,
>are you reading or have you had to give that up for conference organizing?)
>post the information about the live conference and about the on-line
>conference? I'm looking for another excuse to ride Logan Canyon. Thanks.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>
Veronica M. Keane, PhD
Director of the Writing Program       Email:  keane@unix.asb.com (preferred)
St. Peter's College                   keane_v@spcvxa.spc.edu
2641 Kennedy Blvd.
Jersey City, NJ 07306                 Phone:  (201) 413-7225
<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<
<
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 28 Apr 1996 21:03:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center Director Job Description
 
Does anyone have some data here?  We did an analysis of the 1994-95 MLA job
list and found that 50% of the tenure track jobs advertised were either for
a comp. specialist or for someone with a secondary area in composition.  We
have not analyzed the 1995-96 list--have things changed that much in one
year, I wonder?
 
Sue McLeod
 
>Martha, I have no hard data on the flooding of the market, and perhaps
>it's a bit strong.  However, I've spoken & corresponded w/ people
>who've observed the difficulty in getting a "good" job--if any at all--
>in composition.  Also, as seen in Rhetoric Review, the number of
>PhD program in rhet/comp has drammatically increased.  Of course
>there's a need for such people, but I think that the profession may
>be overestimating the number of full-time, tenure-track positions
>in rhet/comp that exist.  I know that many get exactly the jobs
>they want and have a couple of offers at times, but I've also
>spoken to well-qualified people who have very little luck despite
>the fact they've been told how marketable a PhD in rhet/comp is.
>
>Larry Beason
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 08:52:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Fred,
 
The folks at the College English Association of Ohio, our statewide
organization, did note that the program review committee that
recommended the shrinkage (and which included Anne Gere, Janice
Lauer, Steven Marcus, Kenneth Johnson, and Michael Clark) warned
the regents that "If funding is withdrawn from any graduate
program in English in the state, the money must be returned to
the department to support additional full-time, tenure-track
appointments to replace the graduate instructors who will be lost.
Resorting to poorly-paid lecturers, part-time instructors, larger
classes, or unreasonable increases in teaching loads for current
faculty wil cost the state far more in the long run than anything
that might be gained in short-term savings."  Whether they listen,
or instead funnel the money into chemistry, physics, law, engineer-
ing, and medicine grad programs, which have emerged from the
review unscathed, is an open question--but we can guess what
will happen.
 
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 09:12:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pseudo-comp MAs
 
Robert,
 
Which Ohio PhD programs are being kept and being axed?  Although it's
not final, it looks like this:
 
Ohio State:  no cuts
Miami U.:   no cuts
Ohio U: (has a combined lit, comp, rhetoric, & creative writing Ph.D):
        given 3 years to beef up rhet/comp faculty, eliminate creative
        dissertation, add to minor area requirements, and show that
        their grads can compete in the job marker
Bowling Green S.U.:  Comp/rhet program spared, lit and creative
        writing de-funded.
Kent S.U.:  lit program de-funded, comp/rhet program spared for now,
        but must submit a plan for a new all-comp/rhet PhD program
U. of Cincinnati:  completely de-funded
U. of Toledo:  completely de-funded
 
"De-funded" means that the state will keep giving the schools subsidy
for students enrolled before March 15, 1996 until they graduate or
hit the hour limit, but won't give schools funding for any new students;
I've heard that Kent State plans to keep its lit program going without
state subsidy, but don't know for sure.  So that's an option for
truly determined schools--but given the way state funding is going,
I'd be surprised if many schools would want to divert resources from
other programs to keep their English Ph.D programs going, especially
since graduate students are more expensive than adjuncts and other
sorts of writing teachers.
 
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 08:03:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: C & W
 
David, Great mountain biking in Logan Canyon coming right up!  The
conference web site is probably the easiest place to get all the
relevant information, including an online registration form:
www.hu.mtu.edu/cwc96usu/cwc96
Or, we can e-mail registration materials to you if you contact the
following: computerwritingconference@writectr.usu.edu
I hope to see many of those on this list at the conference.  It is
shaping up to be the event of the year, if I do say so myself.   We
have over 200 speakers and a combination of workshops, presentations,
panels, hands-on demos, etc. for every concurrent session time.  So
it's not going to be the same old talking heads conference.  Plus,
as David suggests, great recreation right in our backyard.  Combine a
trip to the conference with a vacation to Yellowstone. Such a deal.
See you,  Christine Hult, CWC96 program chair
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 08:54:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center Director Job Description
X-To:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d02ada98215a809@[134.121.3.120]>
 
Susan,
Last fall I counted ads in the MLA list because I needed some numbers for
a proposal that I was writing.  Here are the rough numbers:
 
October MLA List: 131 of 455 ads (29%) called for some training in rhet/comp
December: 68 or 209 (32%) called for R/C training
 
I may have missed an ad here or there, so you might want to have someone
recount the ads.
 
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 10:17:32 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.IDBSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: free speech/internet
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/26/96 08:41
 
Thanks to those of you who gave me ideas on this subject.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 13:04:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center Director Job Description
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 29 Apr 1996 08:54:52 -0700 from
              <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
 
I've been tracking the job list for three years now, and the number of jobs in
rhet and comp (primary specialization) or requiring substantial work in the
field has held steady while lit specializations have been declining in numbers.
The percentages are something in the 25-33 range, but I'm can't quite remember.
 
Over the next year, Jeanne Fahnestock, Marie Secor, and I will be monitoring
the job ads from all the sources we can track with the aim of getting a clearer
picture of what is going on.  I'm sure we will be sharing interim as well as
final results.
I do not see a marked dropoff in the number of rhet and comp jobs; it may be
that the kind of highly visible jobs at research institutions with PhDs in
 
rhet and comp may begin to be harder to get, but there are still a lot of
places (big/small, reasearch/teaching, etc.) with few comp people, and I
suspect that the field is undergoing systemic change which will result in a
continuing stream of jobs over the next few years.  If one compares the number
of rhet and comp jobs to the huge number in a year like 1988, then there has
been a dropoff, but I think the numbers have been pretty steady since 1990.
Of course, there are more PhDs being granted in rhet and comp now, but there
is a greater demand for PhDs rather than simply for people with background in
the field.  The situation may be getting tighter, but I don't see any really
big changes yet.
 
 
 
Bob Schwegler
College Writing Program/English
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 12:55:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gail E. Hawisher" <hawisher@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center Director Job Description
 
Sue --
 
Charlie Moran does a yearly count of tenure-line jobs in Rhetoric and
Composition and has been doing so since maybe 1987. He's found that the
jobs in composition fluctuate between 25-28%, but never go lower than 25%.
This year, for example, there were approximately (I think) 280 some odd
tenure-line jobs  on the fall MLA job list in English Studies and 25% of
those were in composition studies. While the percentage has remained pretty
constant, there were fewer jobs overall this year and hence fewer jobs in
composition.  Hope this helps!
 
Gail
 
     _/    _/    _/_/_/ _/_/_/   _/_/_/_/  Gail E. Hawisher
    _/    _/    _/  _/ _/          _/     Department of English
   _/    _/    _/  _/ _/_/_/      _/     Center for Writing Studies
  _/    _/    _/  _/ _/          _/     Urbana, IL 61801 (hawisher@uiuc.edu)
 _/_/_/_/    _/_/_/ _/       _/_/_/_/  217-333-2989;fax 217-333-4321
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 11:04:22 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center Director Job Description
X-To:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.960429085005.5327D-100000@general5.asu.edu>
 
Duane:
Though I haven't yet done the 95-96 JIL analysis, your numbers roughly
match those of the last three years, about 1/3rd of the jobs are in
comp/rhet, another 15-20% asking for composition as a secondary specialty
or an obligatory part of the teaching load mentioned explicitly in the ad.
Gail
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 12:19:11 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBEASON@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center Director Job Description
 
As someone (Bob?) pointed out, there are still quite a few
jobs listed in MLA involving comp/rhet, but we also need to think
about the increasing number of Ph.D. programs turning out
rhet/comp specialists.  Just because there are a number of
comp position in MLA, we can't conclude that people actually
find themselves placed or placed in a setting they feel comfortable.
As Bob also pointed out, we need to think not just about present
circumstances & marketability but about the future & whether we're
on the way to creating the same situation faced by our colleagues
in literature.  We may not have a great problem now, but I can't
recall the last time I've read an article or attended a presentation
that suggests we might consider the marketabilty of rhet/comp
PhD's in the years ahead.  Usually, it seems we just praise the
fact that finally we do have PhD program in rhet/comp.
 
Perhaps I've simply missed such articles or conference discussions,
but I think that for so long we've had so few PhD programs in rhet/comp
& have enjoyed such relative success in the job market that we
haven't given sufficient thought to closely examining the job market
(not just in terms of job ads).  Sorry for that long sentence!
 
Larry Beason
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 14:38:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         richard lloyd jones <rljones@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: JIL analysis
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.92a.960429110042.27410A-100000@mead2.u.washington.edu>
 
Full examination of the JIL list is made by Bettina J. Huber of MLA and
is reported in the ADE Bulletin.  I believe that the latest breakdown
appeared in Numaber 112, Winter of 1995.  jix lloyd-jones
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 15:12:27 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Center Director Job Description
 
Duane--thanks very much;  this is useful information for all of us as we
ponder the job market for our graduates.
 
Sue
 
>Susan,
>Last fall I counted ads in the MLA list because I needed some numbers for
>a proposal that I was writing.  Here are the rough numbers:
>
>October MLA List: 131 of 455 ads (29%) called for some training in rhet/comp
>December: 68 or 209 (32%) called for R/C training
>
>I may have missed an ad here or there, so you might want to have someone
>recount the ads.
>
>Best,
>Duane
>
>Duane Roen, Director of Composition
>Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
>Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
>Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 15:28:12 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: JIL analysis
 
Many thanks to all who have responded to my question.  We are changing our
exam structure here (to include more comp & rhet--we have a PhD in English
with an emphasis in comp & rhet, but we are trying to change the
proportions that constitute an "emphasis"), and we have been using the job
market as one of our arguments.  These data will help.
 
Sue
 
>Full examination of the JIL list is made by Bettina J. Huber of MLA and
>is reported in the ADE Bulletin.  I believe that the latest breakdown
>appeared in Numaber 112, Winter of 1995.  jix lloyd-jones
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 20:05:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      recreational writing courses?
X-cc:         hbgraves@ilstu.edu
 
Can anyone direct me to a source discussing what might be called
"recreational writing courses?"  What I have in mind are shorter duration
workshops, usually not for credit, aimed at community members, usually
offered through a continuing education unit on a campus.  Many colleges,
for example, offer such courses in poetry, fiction, creative nonfiction, or
special topics such as "journaling" or "memoir writing."  I know a student
working on a dissertation that studies the motivations and writing
processes of writers 55 years old and older writing in such a course.  Any
contextual information would help her a great deal.  And I'd also be very
interested in hearing from any WPAs who organize such courses or are
otherwise involved with them.
 
Doug Hesse
Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English
Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 29 Apr 1996 18:21:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: JIL analysis
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960429143550.114926A-100000@green.weeg.uiowa.edu>
              from "richard lloyd jones" at Apr 29, 96 02:38:25 pm
 
Hah, Jix, you old lurker you, I wondered what topic would tempt you out
of your silence.  It's good to hear your voice on this net.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 30 Apr 1996 07:19:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: recreational writing courses?
In-Reply-To:  <9604300101.AA68714@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
Doug,
 
One of my former colleagues from UIC, Carol LaChapelle, has actually
established a successful business in Chicago teaching such courses (hers
are all "journaling" courses) without any college or university
connection.  Your student might write to her:  Carol LaChapelle, 1300 N.
Dearborn Parkway, Chicago, IL  60610.  Carol recommends a book on the
subject of journaling:  Tristane Rainer, The New Diary.  Hope this helps
a bit.
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs, DePaul University
802 West Belden Avenue
Chicago, IL  60614
312-325-7000, ext. 1783
 
On Mon, 29 Apr 1996, Doug Hesse wrote:
 
> Can anyone direct me to a source discussing what might be called
> "recreational writing courses?"  What I have in mind are shorter duration
> workshops, usually not for credit, aimed at community members, usually
> offered through a continuing education unit on a campus.  Many colleges,
> for example, offer such courses in poetry, fiction, creative nonfiction, or
> special topics such as "journaling" or "memoir writing."  I know a student
> working on a dissertation that studies the motivations and writing
> processes of writers 55 years old and older writing in such a course.  Any
> contextual information would help her a great deal.  And I'd also be very
> interested in hearing from any WPAs who organize such courses or are
> otherwise involved with them.
>
> Doug Hesse
> Director of Writing Programs
> Professor of English
> Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
> Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
> ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 30 Apr 1996 09:57:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joyce Simutis <jasimuti@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: recreational writing courses?
 
Doug,
 
I'm studying a 73 year old participant who took a writing course similar to
what you are describing at his local Senior Citizen Center.  In his case, a
retired CC English teacher taught the course regularly for the Center and
focused on writing family histories for children and grandchildren.  But
she also encouraged her students to bring in whatever they were writing to
class (genealogy, short stories, chapters to books, newspaper articles),
and she responded to it.  Your student might contact various Senior Citizen
Centers or Community Centers to see if they offer such courses.
 
Joyce Simutis
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign
 
>Can anyone direct me to a source discussing what might be called
>"recreational writing courses?"  What I have in mind are shorter duration
>workshops, usually not for credit, aimed at community members, usually
>offered through a continuing education unit on a campus.  Many colleges,
>for example, offer such courses in poetry, fiction, creative nonfiction, or
>special topics such as "journaling" or "memoir writing."  I know a student
>working on a dissertation that studies the motivations and writing
>processes of writers 55 years old and older writing in such a course.  Any
>contextual information would help her a great deal.  And I'd also be very
>interested in hearing from any WPAs who organize such courses or are
>otherwise involved with them.
>
>Doug Hesse
>Director of Writing Programs
>Professor of English
>Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
>Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
>ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 30 Apr 1996 07:36:32 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: recreational writing courses?
 
Doug--my parents took a course similar to the one Joyce describes through
an Elderhostel program in Phoenix (can't remember now what institution it
was connected to, but I could find out).  It was called "Write your Own
Life Story," and aimed at retirees who wanted to leave some of their
personal histories for their children and grandchildren.  Neither of my
parents do much writing (not even letters--they call their kids), but they
each produced a wonderful volume, complete with pictures from old albums.
I must confess that I know little about a source discussing such courses,
but my sense is that Elderhostel programs might be one place to start.
There is also an association for continuing education, which might provide
some leads.
 
Sue
 
 
>Doug,
>
>I'm studying a 73 year old participant who took a writing course similar to
>what you are describing at his local Senior Citizen Center.  In his case, a
>retired CC English teacher taught the course regularly for the Center and
>focused on writing family histories for children and grandchildren.  But
>she also encouraged her students to bring in whatever they were writing to
>class (genealogy, short stories, chapters to books, newspaper articles),
>and she responded to it.  Your student might contact various Senior Citizen
>Centers or Community Centers to see if they offer such courses.
>
>Joyce Simutis
>University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign
>
>>Can anyone direct me to a source discussing what might be called
>>"recreational writing courses?"  What I have in mind are shorter duration
>>workshops, usually not for credit, aimed at community members, usually
>>offered through a continuing education unit on a campus.  Many colleges,
>>for example, offer such courses in poetry, fiction, creative nonfiction, or
>>special topics such as "journaling" or "memoir writing."  I know a student
>>working on a dissertation that studies the motivations and writing
>>processes of writers 55 years old and older writing in such a course.  Any
>>contextual information would help her a great deal.  And I'd also be very
>>interested in hearing from any WPAs who organize such courses or are
>>otherwise involved with them.
>>
>>Doug Hesse
>>Director of Writing Programs
>>Professor of English
>>Editor, WPA:  Writing Program Administration
>>Illinois State University, Normal IL 61790-4240
>>ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 30 Apr 1996 08:58:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: recreational writing courses?
X-To:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <9604300101.AA68714@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
 
Doug,
We're beginning to plan to talk with Continuing Education about offering
such courses in retirement homes in the Phoenix area.  That is, we
haven't actually talked with the people in Continuing Ed. yet.  What
we're thinking of doing is encouraging teachers (TAs, Instructors,
Lecturers, Professors) to propose courses that they've always dreamed of
teaching.  I'll let you know when/if things develop.
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 30 Apr 1996 11:15:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: recreational writing courses?
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d04adabe2244d57@[134.121.56.24]>
 
Doug,
I recently got a flier from the Dartmouth Alumni College, which is
offering such a course this summer (in addition to seminars on some other
topics).  (I e-mailed the alumni college and asked them to send you a
brochure.)  I don't remember much about the course, but it lasts a few
weeks and is organized around memoir writing, much like the elderhostel
programs that people have already mentioned.
 
In addition, David Schaafsma's Eating on the Street describes a summer
writing program for children in Detroit, a Cass Corridor wriitng project
that he worked on when he was a grad. student at Michigan.  He's now at U
Wisconsin, Madison, and would probably be happy to talk about it--you
could also e=mail george.cooper@umich.edu for more info, as I think he
has continued to work on similar projects.  Barbra Morris, a colleague of
George's (and formerly mine) at the ECB at Michigan has worked on an
extracurricular program at McKenzie HS in Detroit that is partially about
writing, partially about getting ready for college--it's not a summer
program but you might want to get in touch with her.  Finally, George
Cooper, Cathy Fleisher (currently at Eastern Michigan Univ.), Mary Flores
(currently at Lewis Clark State College), Patti Stock (Michigan State) ,John
Lofty (currently at U
New Hampshire), and I worked on a summer program in Rogers City Michigan
(Cathy, John, and David, and perhaps George) did the work setting it up
the first year; Mary and I joined the project the second year) where we
had a 2 (3?) week program that got hs students doing oral histories in
town and then producing an anthology of work at the end, services donated
by a local printer.  The students did a variety of kinds of writing and
learned a lot about local lore.  I'm sure any of us would be happy to
talk more--it occurred in 1986-88, and I still enjoy looking at the
anthologies from time to time.
 
Susanmarie
 
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 30 Apr 1996 13:33:28 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Schmersahl <schmersa@MSMARY.EDU>
Subject:      honors societies
 
At our honors convocation on Sunday, as students from other departments
stood up in recognition of being named to honors societies, I realized
our department is the only one without an honors society.  Does anyone
know of such a society for the field of rhetoric or writing?  I have the
guidebook of the Association of College Honor Societies, and it lists
ones for English, literature, and journalism, but none for
communications, rhetoric, or writing.  Does anyone know of such a society?
 
Thanks.
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 30 Apr 1996 13:48:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: JIL analysis
In-Reply-To:  <199604300121.SAA29828@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Anyone doing a meaningful analysis of the JIL numbers will need to break
out one specific segment--the only one that really applies to our new PhD
students: entry level tenure track jobs with composition/rhetoric as the
main field.  Senior jobs or "anylevel" jobs will probably be competed for
by others.  Jobs requiring administrative experience above a grad.
assistant-level will probably be hard for new PhDs to compete for.
 
The experience of our grad students lately is that even entry-level jobs
are now typically attracting large numbers of experienced tenure-track
assistant professors with comp PhDs who want to move, so new PhDs are at a
disadvantage competing with such folks.  Add to this the eighty or so PhD
programs now turning out comp doctorates and the market for new PhDs is
already very different from the market of 1990.  In 1988, when we last
hired, a good-looking comp doctorate by that September could get you
fifteen or twenty MLA interviews, five or eight campus interviews.  Does
anyone out there know any grad student with those options this year?
 
I'm not saying our field is gone.  But things are not what they were.
Markets work to redress strong imbalances between supply and demand, and,
little as we may like to admit it, this *is* a market.  Our challenge now
is to learn to live in a world where our students must be *very* strong in
both scholarship and teaching in order to be competitive.  We have not had
to do that for as long as I've been teaching PhD work.  It will not be
easy for us.
 
Bob C.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 30 Apr 1996 14:58:04 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: JIL analysis
 
Bob's question:
 
>In 1988, when we last
>hired, a good-looking comp doctorate by that September could get you
>fifteen or twenty MLA interviews, five or eight campus interviews.  Does
>anyone out there know any grad student with those options this year?
 
Grad students from UM (which has no rhet/comp option at any level)
generally do poorly in the job market, with the notable exception that grad
students who've put in meaningful time with the English Composition Board
do quite well.  In the past, we've sent all our "graduates" into
tenure-stream jobs at good institutions.  This year, however, we had the
ultimate.  An English & Education student who's worked with us for four
years and who will not finish until August racked up seven MLA interviews,
six on-campus interviews, and six offers of tenure-track jobs.  I was
stunned.  She's good, but SIX!??!
 
>I'm not saying our field is gone.  But things are not what they were.
>Markets work to redress strong imbalances between supply and demand, and,
>little as we may like to admit it, this *is* a market.  Our challenge now
>is to learn to live in a world where our students must be *very* strong in
>both scholarship and teaching in order to be competitive.  We have not had
>to do that for as long as I've been teaching PhD work.  It will not be
>easy for us.
 
But this is a good challenge, Bob, not a bad one.  Supply has just about
met demand.  What we really have to be careful about is generating so many
PhD programs that supply far outstrips demand.  That's what happened in lit
depts, and it has not been good for their grads.
Bill
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 30 Apr 1996 15:51:15 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: recreational writing courses?
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 29 Apr 1996 20:05:43 -0600 from
              <ddhesse@RS6000.CM P.ILSTU.EDU>
 
Wanda Worley at the University of Wisconsin Madison is doing a dissertation on
the effects of doing recreational writing on older women, mostly 70 and older.
If your student is interested, Worley's phone is (608) 784-8890 (she lives in
LaCrosse). Her e-mail address is 103200.450@compuserv.com.
 
-----
BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
AO138
278-2661
BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 30 Apr 1996 17:24:03 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: JIL analysis
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Tue, 30 Apr 1996 12:48:17 EST
 
Bob C and others,
 
I agree with what you've said about recognizing various categories
among the jobs listed under "comp/rhet."  There is a good deal of
movement at the adv. assist. level, and programs are attracted to
these candidates because of their experience.  Even comp/rhet jobs
that demand no specific administrative duties often demand experience,
as new faculty are expected to "provide leadership" in writing.
In a dept. of senior lit faculty who also teach composition this can
be a delicate bit of work, and programs are therefore attracted by
the adv. assistant over the new PhD.  The other "comp/rhet" jobs
are, as we know, an assortment of positions.  I'd be interested in
a breakdown that looked at issues of working conditions--teaching
load, tenture line, etc.  How are the numbers of "quality" jobs
doing?
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
 
p.s.  Yes! Good to hear from you, Jix.
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=========================extracted text===============================
 
                        *       *       *       *
>I'm not saying our field is gone.  But things are not what they were.
>Markets work to redress strong imbalances between supply and demand, and,
>little as we may like to admit it, this *is* a market. . . .
                        *       *       *       *
>Bob C.
 
        And yet it is very much an artificially-controlled market.  Hire
tenure-track people to teach a large proportion of classes, and the
"need" would be pumped again.  The perception for need generates need;
and if the perception ought to be as we've been telling ourselves it
should in much of our scholarship, the "good old days" would be
right back.  But then there is the "new abolition" . . . which, in light
of this discussion, makes me rather heartsick (all the moreso if
correct).
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall
Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468                    816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu             http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
"Logical goodness and badness . . . amounts, in the last analysis, to
nothing but a particular application of the more general distinction of
Moral Goodness and Badness, or Righteouness and Wickedness" (5.108).
                                        - Charles Sanders Peirce
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Part of the problem is that, with declining support for universities even
while they are growing, we're in a great big zero-sum game. If we decided to
start teaching writing courses with tenure line faculty, there would be a boom
in jobs for rhet/comp faculty. But those jobs would be created by
reallocations from other areas, not by the infusion of new resources. Our
growth might be at the expense of literature, but it might also be at the
expense of women's studies, or classics, or <<fill in your favorite
marginalized program>>. Some of the decisions made during boom times look a
little selfish nowadays.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Doug,
 
I don't know how you feel about crossing the Atlantic, but I think you could
find some relevant research that addresses some of the Community Arts Programs
in Britain.  Once upon a time Nick Coles at Pitt mentioned that he was
interested in doing some work in this area, though I don't know if he ever
pursued it.
 
Good luck.
 
Beth
 
Beth E. Kolko
Assistant Professor
English Department
University of Wyoming
(307) 766-2620
bkolko@uwyo.edu
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I am president (until week after next) of the local chapter here of Sigma
Tau Delta, the English honor society.  They acknowledge comp
folks to the extent that they are English majors and minors, which is
their primary requirement.  It seems somewhat more than coincidence.
This year I received a scholarship from them, which I won through 2
essays:  a Burkean analysis of metaphor and a longer one doing a
Foucauldian reading of writing assessment.  I don't know, however, of any
that center on writing, rhetoric or communication.  Surely there must be...
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
Department of English and Comparative Literature
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
